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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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THAT LET YO! 


Scott-Atwater proudly presents complete new NOW ENJoy 


line of gear motors that weigh only with SCOTT-aTw 
- ATER 


13 lbs. more, cost only $149.50 to $199.50 Re 
Outboard owners have asked for it. Now Scott-Atwater has gaia ne a aa 
perfected it...a gear. outboard so simple, so sound, so fool- ee 
proof you’ll want it on sight. Easy to use... the gear + ™ Up motor in neutral 
to back up, stand still or go ahead (you can’t clash gears). Easy 
to own..-.all three new models priced under $200 (no more 2 *++f0 back away from dock 
than other motors of comparable quality without ). Easy to alt 
carry ...the Scott-Atwater adds only 134 pounds to motor oa ++ fo make an “eggshell landing” 
weight. See the new models at your Scott-Atwater dealer’s * 
soon. Then get ready to ... to Scott-Atwater! Enjoy these new features, too! 
i Slip Clutch Propeller protection 
FREE! NEW BOOK OF NAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE tells what every i\ 4 Duo-Grip Carrying Han dle 
outboard skipper should know about navigation, safety and Constant Pressure Water Pum 
operating principles to improve your skill, and let you have a P 


more fun on the water. To get your copy, write to Dept. T-29, 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


FORWARD NEUTRAL REVERSE 


Driveshaft gear is always engaged with both forward and reverse 
gears. But neither is permanently engaged with propeller shaft. When 
you clutch dog moves. Its position determines whether 
forward or reverse gear is engaged. If neither is, you're in neutral. 


ol 


For further information write Dept. t29,Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co. Inc., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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STYLING 


THE STAG 
Model 6888 


One look...and you know that 
Weyenberg Shoes hit a new high 
in keen styling for Fall. See the 
extra touches of he-man smart- 
ness... bold, hand-stitched arrow 
tip—swagger Ghillie tie—ribbed 
super-decker sole — and rugged 
storm welt! Crafted in rich brown 
leather, their famous Aristocrat 
quality assures top values in all- 
around shoe satisfaction. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 


Two Great New Mystery Novels 


BY TWO OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST MYSTERY WRITERS 
WZ Get Acquainted Offer! 
Will you accept as your 
free gift the latest REX 
STOUT mystery — and the 
newest, spine-tingling 
ELLERY QUEEN novel? “Ten 
Days’ Wonder” is really something 
extra special; “And Be A Villain” 
is the new Nero Wolfe story — 
and what a treat it is! We want 
to give you these great new novels 
BOTH FREE with membership 
in the Dollar Mystery Guild to 
acquaint you with this unique 
money-saving mystery book club! 


Queens 


LATEST THRILLER 
“Ten Days’ Wonder’ 


Rich Diedrich Van Horn made Howard, a foundling, 

into a famous sculptor—and changed Sally from a 

slum child into a cultured beauty. Yet no sooner had 

Diedrich married Sally than the two young people 

fell in love with each other! Desperate, they tried to 
keep their passion secret, but inevitably blackmail threatened to smash 
their lives. Reluctantly, Ellery Queen agreed to help—and the fantastic 
events of what turned out to be his most amazing case will leave you 
breathless! Publisher’s edition is $2.50, but you may have your copy 
FREE —plus your free copy of Rex Stout’s sensational new novel “And 
Be A Villain”—when you join the Dollar Mystery Guild. 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


GUILD 
ZZ. 


a 


NEW NERO WOLFE MYSTERY 
“And Be A Villain” 


Madeline Fraser’s voice poured like honey into the 

microphone while around the studio table her guests 
raised high their glasses of “‘the soft drink you dream of.” Then, suddenly, 
bedlam broke loose! One of her guests took a gulp and fell dead! “‘Cya- 
nide,”’ declared the doctor. “MURDER!” said the police. Nero Wolfe 
quickly decided to take the case—for a little matter of twenty grand! But 
it meant plenty of leg-work—highly unsuitable for a fat sleuth—so he 
tricked the entire police department into doing it for him. Then, facts 
at hand, Nero did the most brilliant detection of his career! Publisher’s 
edition is $2.50, but you may have your copy—plus your copy of “Ten 
Days’ Wonder’’—both free when you join the Dollar Mystery Guild. 


etnies on 5 
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MYSTERY GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


BOTH FREE WITH DOLLAR g Mail This 
The Dollar Mystery Guild is the amazing new Mystery Guild Clues—FREE lines e A 
e Dollar Mystery Guild is the amazing ne ystery Gui = “TEN DAYS’ WONDER” and 
‘book club which offers you separately bound the Dollar Mystery Guild offers you TWO i BOTH FREE? BE A VILLAIN” : 
mysteries at the almost unbelievably low books each month—brand-new, good-looking, WITH MEMBERSHIP 
Price of $1.00 EACH. Yes, as a member you individually hard-bound mystery novels for I DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD | 
pay “only $1.00 each — postpaid —for hand- your home bookshelf. But, you do NOT have J D 2 . I 
somely printed, well-bound members’ editions +, accept any selection unless you want it. P ept. 2TMA, Garden City, N. Y. 
of the best new full-length mysteries—at with your enrollment, you receive a FREE Please send me Free “Ten Days’ Wonder” and [J 
the same time they are selling in the pub- <b scription to the interesting monthly maga- JJ oe Be eowibeta — enroll me Free (no I 
lishers’ editions for $2.00 or $2.50. zine, Mystery Guild Clues, which describes i Ae Soe Bee Pokaben iia the oe 
Every Novel a Guaranteed Treat the forthcoming selections in detail. If for the clbb'aainathiy Bulletian cothat Tne dee | 
Each month the club’s editors read ALL the any reason you decide you don’t want a book, Wi cide terhich "salectionastscart 45 accept. I need If 
new mysteries submitted to them in advance you merely notify us and it will not be sent. J take only 4 books a year (out of 24 or more to I 
of publication by leading publishers. From Your sole obligation is to accept just four be offered), and pay only $1.00 each (we pay 
among these many books they select TWO hooks a year from among at least 24 which | ei sHpeene charges) as my sole membership JJ 
which are “tops” in suspense, drama, bril- will be offered. After purchasing four books, jf ° Beaton. tier Soren nor 4 books I may can- I 
liant detection and sheer “unguessability.” you can terminate your membership at any j cel my membership at any time. 
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tremely talented newcomer; more often they “extras.” | WOMGT .5srcosouanusesenvoccrnennsesseposeapebansssteinsistavedcaasceres | 
choose novels by such famous authors as p 
Rex Stout, Ellery Queen, Agatha Christie, Send No Money —Just Mail Coupon I Street: Ad’ Nos. .ccsescveccossoseseecesce sacdaveaasshclvessetpivaresse i 
Carter Dickson, Leslie Charteris and others Why not join the Dollar Mystery Guild now J I 
equally well known. But, in any case, you while you can get these TWO latest books I 
can be sure that as a member you will by Ellery Queen and Rex Stout FREE with Citys tsextaariiybssiasctsrbadacce ec Zone...... StitOicsc5 savaccoucaahy | 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 


TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL makes your 
hair look and feel good all day long. Grooms 
hair perfectly. Get a bottle or tube today at 
any drug counter. Ask your barber for a 
professional application. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
HAIR TONIC IN 
NEW 25¢ SIZE! 


IF YOU'VE NEVER used 
Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
don’t put it off any 
longer. As little as a 
quarter buys you days 
and weeks of smart 
good grooming that 
can’t be beat. Then 
you’ll know why it’s— 
again and again the 
choice of men who put 
good grooming first! 


Mcbpaladd aly 
CREAM-OIL 
HAIR ToMIC 


SMART WOMEN use it for grooming, reliev- 
ing dryness, training children’s hair. Now 
available in new 25¢ size (also larger econ- 
omy sizes) at drug counters. 


TUNE IN..."The Adventures of Sam Spade” 
Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 


mouneluy yours 


- Tell it to True. Address 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Burcu AND THE Lapy 


In reading your story Butch (Dec.) I find 
it the best story ever wrote about a dog and 
a man. 

I’m just a kid who loyes animals good 
and bad, but I wish more people felt the 
way I do about them. I bet if you printed 
more stories like Butch the animals in this 
world would be treated more kindly. Whitch 
they should be. Take a dog for instance— 
they have feelings just the same as a human 
maybe more so—when they get hungry they 
don’t hollar to momma for something to 
eat. They have to wate for the scraps that 
his master feeds him or starve. But half of 
the dogs in the world are fed nothing, except 
maybe an old bone he had found in some- 
ones trash can. This way a little boys dog 
could be killed from poisoning or cracked up 
glass that some jackass of a person had put 
there knowing the dog was hungry and would 
eat what ever he could find. Just think of a 
dog eating cracked up glass, the way he 
suffers while his guts are being cut to pieces, 
and then finally dies. If he hadn’t of been 
starving, he would still be living a happy 
life whitch dogs should live. Just the same 
as a human. 

Maybe you think I am crazy for writing 
you a letter like this, but I guess all I live 
for is animals. I only wish they would have 
“Be Kind to Animals Week,” all year round. 

Just a gal who loves all animals, 

—Miss Georgia Fordham, Salina, Utah 


P. $. Any animal hates a person to death 
that whips him. 


True herewith endorses, wholeheartedly 
and for the first time, a cause advanced by 
a woman. Never mind her age. Miss Georgia 
is appointed permanent chairman of the 
campaign to Always Treat Animals Right. 

—Eds. 
Goinc on 17 


I wish guys like David Earle Silas (TY 
Mash Notes, Dec.) would drop dead. He says 
he is worried about “youth being exposed to 
such obscene language, indecent subject mat- 
ter and poorly written literature.” I am 16, 
going on 17. Such narrow-minded people 
should be placed in youth's shoes. I tell 
you, he wouldn't like it. People say you are 
too young to go out more than once or 
twice a week, but brother when you do 
something wrong they say you are almost 
a grown person. This is so damn confusing 
you feel like a bird in a cage... 

—Al Schoenfeld, Jr., St. Bernard, O. 


AUTOMOBILE Row 


. ran across that little gem signed Sieg- 
mund K. Knies, Jr. (Dec. TY.) Obviously 
this is a phony name or else his old man 
made him put that “Jr.” on there, not want- 
ing to be confused with anybody who writes 
such slaphappy drivel... If Mr. Knies had 
a lick of sense he would know that Dynaflow 
has nothing to do with driving qualities but 
makes it possible for mental midgets to drive 
who can’t master a conventional gearshift. 
(I hope my wife doesn’t see this.) He goes 
on to state that the Jeepster, the Keller 
Chief, the Playboy and the Rocket are sports 
cars and when souped up can take their place 
with any Bugatti or Mercedes-Benz, You can 
also say that for the Ford V-8. For his infor- 
mation, the cars mentioned by author Purdy 
are stock cars and will trim the pants off 
his Jeepster and all the rest fresh out of the 
factory. —Arthur G. Rogers, Oswego, N. Y. 


... Siegmund Knies of Pennsylvania has 
obviously never been any closer to working 
on an automobile engine than resetting the 
radiator cap or he would not make those 
rash statements in his letter concerning Ken 
Purdy’s article—Detroit, Eat Dust! (Oct.) 

As Purdy so laboriously explained, a sports 
car must go like a bomb and corner com- 
fortably at 40 where a soggily suspended 
American car howls protestingly at 20. None 
of the small economy models mentioned by 
Knies has any characteristics faintly re- 
sembling those of a sports car. To compare 
the large Buick, which the manufacturers 
will readily admit was not designed for rac- 
ing, with the sportsters, the larger models 
of which are capable of road speeds near 
200 m.p.h., is nothing short of hilarious. 

—Lloyd Fitts, Los Angeles, Calif. 


... I'ma poor man so will hold my wager 
to ten bucks to Siegmund Knies’ one on an 
MG against any stock American car... . I 
agree with Purdy; I’d like to see something 
like the Model A in a Crosley frame. Ford 
is missing the boat on that one. The Eng- 
lishmen are leaving us in the dust on cycles 
and light cars. If you doubt it, come for a 
ride with me on my B.S.A. vertical twin! 

—C. L. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Moonuicur Buinpness (ID) 


Your comments on Moonlight Blindness 
in Truely Yours, November. 

To prove we could distinguish colors by 
moonlight, my wife and I went out with 17 


cards of different colors, tints and shades. 
It was 10 p. m., a full moon shining .. . no 
other lights, except a few from the town 
a mile and a half away. We wrote on each 
card the color we saw. Back in the house, 
we turned on the lights; she had missed but 
one color . . . thought lavender was gray. 
I got them all. It was a surprise that she 
missed layender, her favorite color. 

The next night a friend and I went out 
in the garden to a bed of bachelor buttons 
. . » blossoms of many colors, all mixed, I 
asked him to select three purple blossoms 
and put between his thumb and first finger. 
Then three blue, between the first and sec- 
ond fingers; then three red, and so on 
through the colors. When we went in and 
turned on the lights, our flowers corre- 
sponded to what we wanted, all in position. 

As a doctor of psychology who studied art 
in the U. S. A. and Europe, I believe I know 
colors from both viewpoints. Some people 
are moon-blind to colors just as some are 
color-blind in sunlight or artificial light. 
Others can distinguish colors by moonlight. 
All eyes are not built alike ... at the age 
of 11, I could see two of Jupiter’s moons 
with the naked eye. Now I can’t even see 
a buck at 100 yards—and it’s hunting season! 

—H. W. Busby, Consulting Psychologist, 

Bueno Vista, Colo. 


. . . Several years ago while conducting 
some unsuccessful experiments to determine 
whether fish were color-blind either day or 
hight, we had no difficulty in distinguishing 
all of the brighter 
shades of red, yellow, 52 
blue and green in © 
the light of a full 
moon. 

Night before last, 
my wife and I tried 
it on a piece of multi- 
colored curtain material. Same results. Of 
course, we also had a little light from the 
stars. From what I can remember, that fel- 
low Charles B. Schreider, who raised this 
question, lives right down where the stars at 
night are big and bright deep in the heart of. 

—Jim Winton, Cherry Grove, Ore. 


First Girt 


I am an ancient 24 and bride of six weeks 
but so dumb that I bought your profiteering, 
peace-blocking book as my first gift to my 
husband, an ex-gob. We may not be intelli- 
gent, but we don’t find those signs of sabo- 
tage in your articles. Regardless of our 
qualifications to judge, when our baby (in a 
few years) reaches the reading age, TRUE 
will be one of his (or her) paths to ruin, 


—Marjie Dean Watkins, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Cooxine Hints 


. . . Being an old-time cowhand, I have 
punched cows, broke horses, wrangled dudes, 
worked in logging camps, construction camps 
and generally knocked around the West. 
Never been east of Denver. Used to eating 
fried steak, fried potatoes, frijole beans, 
bakin’-powder biscuits and that sort of grub. 
About two years ago my wife bought one of 
these new-fangled steam pressure cookers. 
Can you tell me who invented this infernal 
machine? I would like to get my hands on 
the s.o.b. Since we acquired this rig I have 
eaten steamed potatoes, steamed carrots, 
steamed squash, steamed string beans—even 
my beef pot-roast has been steamed! Jeezez! 
I'm drawn up like a gutted snow-bird! We’re 
not exactly poor people; have butter, bacon- 
fryings, and other seasonings, but I would 
give my right eye if I could just have a big 
bait of string beans cooked oyer a slow fire 
with a ham-bone or bacon rind. You seem 
to side with the men-folks. .. . 

—Till Goodan, Hollywood, Calif. 


Recipe: Place pressure cooker in moderate 
ashcan, baste lightly with ax, cover with old 
newspapers.—Eds. 


RusseE_t WROTE IT 


Have just read How Low-down Is the 
Mangy Coyote? (Sept.) and I say he ain't 
half as low-down as the sonofagun who steals 
the other man’s stuff. On : 
page 87, one Adolph 
Murie is quoted by J. 
Frank Dobie at some 
length about how a 
coyote used an elk as 
mouse-digger. This quo- 
tation is taken word 
for word from my article Can Animals 
Think? in the December, 1946, issue of 
Natural History Magazine. I have always 
wanted to have some stuff published in 
True, but not in this half-breed fashion! 

—Andy Russell, Twin Butte, Alberta 


Professor Dobie gives correct footnote 
credit for the anecdote in his new book on 
coyote lore, but in the script of our story, a 
chapter from that book, the credit was 
omitted and Mr. Murie’s name mistakenly 
written in by a now-repentant editor.—Eds. 


Writt Your CONGRESSMAN 


Women should be arrested every time 
they are seen on the street or in any public 
place, unless accompanied by husbands or 


some other responsible party. 
—Jack McGinnis, Pablo, Mont. 


Pouar Bear Livers (IV) 


Regarding the controversy in Truely Yours 
as to whether polar bear liver is poisonous, 
the following information is found in the 
Arctic Technical Manual of January 17, 
1944, issued by the War Department (page 
79, paragraph 131): 

“Polar bear flesh is satisfactory man food. 
A steak from a young bear, fried or boiled, 
can be delicious, though the frozen meat, 
either raw or boiled, is thought by some to 
be poor. in texture and flavor. Polar bear 
liver is poisonous. Do not eat it.” 

—James E. Kemper, Rigby, Idaho 


Grocrapiy Taucnutr Herr 


Upon opening my December True, A 
Street Named Bourbon hit me right between 
the eyes. So did Rozina’s statement, quote, 
“I am also well known in Calumet City, 
Indiana.” 

Perhaps she was feeling grateful for the 
patrons who crossed the Indiana state line 
to see her perform in Calumet City, Illinois. 
In any event, Carlton Brown must have 
tarried too long in Mack’s on Canal Street. 

—Jack Totten, Gary, Ind. 


Weisinger and Allen, in Oddest Bets in 
History (Nov.) referred to “Dawson, Alaska.” 
Dawson, center of the famed Klondike gold 
rush of 1898, is located in Canada’s Yukon 
Territory. It is today the administrative 
capital of the Yukon, and gold is still mined 
there with dredges. Later, the Nome and 
Fairbanks rushes took place in Alaska; 
this point may have confused the writers. 
A brief look at a map would straighten them 
out, —John McLetchie, 

Whitehorse, Yukon, Canada 
an 


Pure-Swac Law 


Re Happy New Year, Sucker, by Stanley 
Frank (Dec.) Tut, tut, Stan! Don’t tell me 
you believe that tripe about the Pacific Coast 
and Western Conferences being free from 
commercialism in the great amateur sport 
of football merely because they have made 


[Continued on page 6] 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY! 


@ SuccEssFUL FiIsHING tells you 
how to fight and land the various 
fish you go after! Fish pictures 
galore .. . 32 pages of facts. Learn 
how to choose, use and care for 
your lines for best fishing results. 
No obligation. Just mail coupon 
on penny postcard .. . today. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 

South Otselic, N. Y., Box 14-B 

Please send me your FREE booklet. 
NAMES 300. F os) dals mika sate Wace ces la eta 
ADDRESS 2,3 6 Slecc 95 sustes hata, oh Meroe Tee 
PsOA(TOWN) on... ce State wn. e se 
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bere a. y ‘a bat 
**,.. IMAGINE ME dancing with a scarecrow! Hope somebody cuts 
in. How can a man be so careless about his hair? It’s straggly, 
unkempt, and . . . oh-oh—loose dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp, all 
right. Maybe if I tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.., ” 


Halt looks bérfér... 
scalp reels berfér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


* se sess De 

HE TOOK HER TIP, and look at his hair now! ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
can do as much for you. Just a few drops a day, and you'll see 
an amazing improvement. Checks loose dandruff . . . contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. It gives double care... to both 
scalp and hair... and it’s more economical than other hair tonics, too! 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® 


TOPS IN ENTERTAINMENT: DR. CHRISTIAN, STARRING JEAN HERSHOLT, ON 
CBS, WEDNESDAY NIGHTS; LITTLE HERMAN, NEW MYSTERY SHOW, SATURDAY 
NIGHTS, ON ABC, SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR LOCAL BROADCAST TIME: 


7 
(Beucty yours 
[Continued from page 5] 


a long-term deal for Splitting the swag? 
Otherwise a fine article. How about a follow- 
up after the Jan. one games? 


—Bill Shearer, Las Vegas, Nev. 


In reference to Stanley Frank’s story, I 
say “Nuts.” The Clemson College football 
team is Southern Conference champion, has 
numerous bow! bids and still does not “hire” 
players, as Mr. Frank says all bowl-bound 
teams must. Our team is referred to as The 
Cinderella Team by the South’s leading 
newspapers; from rags to riches in one sea- 
son, Look at our record. 

Please correct this injustice to the “Country 
Gentlemen” who play football for Clemson 
for sheer love of good sportsmanship and 
school spirit. —P. Richard Lunsford, 

Clemson A. & M. College, 
Clemson, S. C. 


Hoor Moncoosr! 


Daniel P. Mannix in his article about 
Mrs. Grace Wiley (Nov.) relates (p. 59) that 
“a mongoose would stand no chance at all 
against a rattlesnake.” 

Now here is where I came in. A year or 
so ago I saw a movie short of a fight between 
a mongoose and a diamondback rattler. The 
mongoose danced in front of the snake until 
he had backed him into a corner of rocks. 
Then the mongoose jumped, danced and 
feinted until he had the snake striking wildly. 
Each time the snake struck just a split second 
too late; the mongoose always stepped asidé 
or jumped back. Finally the snake in des- 
peration started striking blindly and the 
mongoose, instead of jumping back or side- 
ways, came forward and grabbed the snake 
by the lower jaw and hauled him away. 

Correct me if I am wrong. 


—Leonard N. Duncan, Detroit, Mich. 


No; correct the mongoose.—Eds. 


POTTSVILLE FOREVER 


Thoroughly enjoyed your November issue 
but I have one difference with Charles 
Einstein in his article which brought up the 
Chicago Cardinals of 1925. [Conzelman’s 
Crazyhouse of Cards.] In that year Potts- 
ville, Pa., one of the “flourishing communi- 
ties’ mentioned, had a team known as the 
Maroons and this team beat the Cardinals, 
in Chicago, for the league title. Joe Carr, 
their league president, disqualified Potts- 
ville for playing an unauthorized game 
against a non-league club run by Notre 
Dame’s famous Four Horsemen. 

So you will find some of us who still 
believe that Pottsville, not Chicago, won the 
title that year. I know, because my father 
owned the Pottsville franchise. 

—Capt. John L., Strigel, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


Tue Hesrrant Sex (II) 


Let me add my two cents’ worth to the 
controversy over use of the word “risling” by 
Dan Mannix. I could not learn the defini- 
tion of this word, either; but believe if the 
author had used the expression “a flanker” 
for a male animal not fully developed as to 
glands, he would have been understood by 
any Texas Gulf-Coast cattleman and most 
other stockmen. 

—George B. (Tex) Pahls, Ravenna, Ohio 


Masu Nore 
Where does David Earle Silas of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., (Dec. TY) get that stuff about hav- 


[Continued on page 8] 


BETTERIN’ the VETERAN 
—a story about 


had three choices back in 1946: 


He picked No. 2; came up with a brand-new job. 
He did well—too well, in fact. 
got stuck. 
He reached a point where he 
could go no further... 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL TRAINING. 


was entitled to that training under the 


G.1. BILL. 


But he couldn’t afford to quit work to go to 
school. He had to learn and earn at the same time. 


\ §0 HERE’S WHAT HE DID: 


mailed a coupon. It put him in touch 
with the largest school in the world, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


He learned he had some AQ 1 courses 
to choose from. Each course sound, authorita- 
tive, easy to follow. Each course a gold mine 
of practical information. 
enrolled with I. C.S. and studied 


IN HIS SPARE TIME. 


is making good—in his studies and 


ON THE JOB. 


is like thousands of 
veterans who are 
cashing in on their 

opportunities through I. C.S. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? Do you have enough 


training to carry you to the top? Here’s the 
coupon that can help open the door to a fuller, 


brighter, more reward- M r / 1 / 7 70 D A y! 


ing future for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 
O Air Conditioning 
O Heating O Plumbing 
O Refrigeration 
O Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Courses 
( Chemical Engineering 
O) Chemistry, Analytical 
O Chemistry, Industrial 
0) Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 
and Steel 
0 Petroleum Refining 
O Plastics 
O Pulp and Paper Making 


Civil Engineering, Archi- 
tectural and Mining 
Courses 

O Architectural Drafting 

O Architecture 

O Building Estimating 

O Civil Engineering 

O Coal Mining 


Name 
Present 


Age Position 


BOX 4783-F, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


Contracting and Building 

O Highway Engineering 

Oj Lumber Dealer 

O Reading Structural 
Blueprints 

O Sanitary Engineering 

O Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 


Courses 
O Electronics 
O Practical Telephony 
O Radio, General 
O Radio Operating 
O Radio Servicing 
O Telegraph Engineering 


Electrical Courses 
OD Electrical Drafting 
O Electrical Engineering 
O Electric Light and Power 
O Lighting Technician 
O Power House Electric 
O Practical Electrician 
O Ship Electrician 


Internal Combustion 


Engines Courses 
O Auto Technician 
O Aviation 
O Diesel-Electric 
O Diesel Engines 
0 Gas Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
O Aeronautical Eng’r’s, Jr. 
0 Aircraft Drafting 
O Flight Engineer 
O Forging (J Foundry Work 
O) Heat Treatment of Metals 
0 Industrial Engineering 
O) Industrial Metallurgy 
(1) Machine Shop 
O) Machine Shop Insp. 
© Mechanical Engineering 
0) Mold-Loft Work 
CO) Patternmaking— 
Wood, Metal 
0 Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Sheet-Metal Drafting 
O Sheet-Metal Worker 
Oj Ship Drafting 
O Ship Fitting 


Home Address 


Employed by 
Special tuition rates te members of the Armed Forces. Enrollment under G.!. Bill and P.L. 16 approved for World War II Veterans. 


O Tool Designing 

0 Toolmaking 

O Welding Engineering 

0) Welding—Gas and Elec. 
Railroad Courses 

O Air Brake 

0 Car Inspector 

0 Diesel Locomotive 

Oj Locomotive Engineer 

O Locomotive Fireman 

Oj Locomotive Machinist 

O Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering 
Courses 

0 Boilermaking 

Combustion Engineering 

O Engine Running 

© Marine Engineering 

O Steam Electric 

© Steam Engineering 
Textile Courses 

© Cotton Manufacturing 

O Loom Fixing 

0 Rayon Weaving 

O Textile Designing 

0 Woolen Manufacturing 


City 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Business and 
Academic Courses 


© Accounting 0 Advertis’g 

O Bookkeeping 

© Business Administration 

0) Business Correspondence 

O Certified Public 
Accounting 

O Commercial 

() Commercial Art 

0 Cost Accounting 

O Federal Tax 

0 First Year College 

Foremanship [(j French 

O Good English 

O) High School 

1) Higher Mathematics 


€) Motor Traffic 

0 Postal Civil Service 

0 Retailing 

OC Retail Store Management 
O) Salesmanship 

CO) Secretarial 

O Sign Lettering 

O Spanish [ Stenography 
0) Traffic Management 


State 


Working 
A.M, to 


Hours P.M. 


Largest-Selling 


Daa PBYEAR OLD 
~ Scotch Whiskies — 


- inAmerica’ 


OF SCOTLAND 
Huntley House is one 
of Scotland’s famous 
old buildings. It is 
almost as old as the 
Scotch distillers art 
which goes back to the 
15th Century. 


is Gtascow, SCOT git 

HE LCLERIES, pLventé in. o * Every drop ot 
SLENFIDDICH AND BcoTl pes GRANT'S is either 8 
| DUFFTOWN, acon ot or 12 years old. Wm. 

MOKOU6 Strenorn 86 U.S.PROOF a Grant & Sons are the 


exclusive proprietors of 
the Balvenie-Glenlivet 
and Glenfiddich distil- 
leries, 86 Proof 


Ay RATED! 
STN, NicHous &Co.,INCORPOP? Gor Z 

SOLE DISTRIBUTO | cyan 
provuct oF 5° 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


IMPORT DIVISION AustingNichols 
Co. ae Inc. 


Brooklyn-New York 
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ing the churches condemn True? I know 
three preachers in our town who buy it 
every month. 

—Frank Hyde, Jamestown, N Y. 


TuHey Witt Ask QuEsTIONS 


In Zolotow’s article How to Murder Your 
Friends (Dec.) it was stated that Richard 
Himber had a habit of pouring aphrodisiacs 
into olive oil bottles . . . the rest of the 
article indicated Mr. Himber is perfectly 
capable of this. The only thing that makes 
me doubtful was a recent monthly magazine 
article saying aphrodisiacs are a myth. Please 
give me the straight dope on this. Is there 
or is there not such a thing as an aphrodisiac? 
If so, just what is it and the extent of its 
powers? 

—F. L. Yowell, Jr., San Antonio, Texas 


There is, Junior. Just what did you have 
in mind?—Eds, 


KABLOONA 


The vacation story in November, Fred 
Ludenkens Gets His Mule Deer, solved a 
great problem for us. During hunting season 
we see hundreds of California cars in our 
woods, and hundreds of does lying around. 

“As we peered over the edge of the bluff, 
there, 300 yards down the canyon and just 


disappearing over a small ridge, we saw 

the rear ends of two bucks.” He said that. 
That beats me. Perhaps these mighty 
hunters look for horns on the rear end, and 
at 300 yards. No wonder many a poor old 

steer lies among the sagebrush. 

—Indian Charlie (Kabloona-Kow-Kow- 
Peeluck)* Bend, Ore. 


*Californians-Keep-Seeing-Horns-on-Rear- 
White-Man’s-Meat-Soon-Be-All-Gone. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, and 
have each issue delivered to you, when you 
subscribe by the year. Mail $3 (check or 
money order) to our Circulation Department, 
Fawcett Bldg., Dept. T., Greenwich, Conn. 
Two years for $5 in the United States or its 
possessions. Subscriptions $4 per year in 
Canada and Pan America. Other foreign 
countries $5 per year. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Allow five weeks to effect a change of 
address on your subscription. Be sure to in- 
clude old address (or mailing label) with 
new address. If you are moving, notify: 
TRUE, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. 


tne ff} detore speaking 


Bizcsise it if we seem a bit confused this month: Miss Marilyn Buferd, the gorgeous 
movie actress who was Miss America a couple of years ago, just walked into our 
office and gave us a great big kiss. When we had recovered to some extent (and we'll 
probably never completely recover), we demanded an explanation. 

“T have just flown in from Rome,” Miss Buferd told us coyly, “and Mike Stern, your 
Rome correspondent, told me to give you that kiss for him as a token of his affection.” 

This has left us more confused than ever. The Mike Stern we know is an old-time, 
hard-boiled police reporter who once whipped a couple of members of the Legs 
Diamond gang in a fist fight. What in hell is going on in our Italian headquarters? 
That’s what we want to know. 


Aside from that, a pretty straightforward month: For the first time in our life we 
were exposed to a Hollywood institution, the Business Breakfast. We had a breakfast 
date with Mr. Jake Wilk, the Warner Brothers tycoon, and Mr. Jerry Wald, who has 
made such outstanding movies as Johnny Belinda and Key Largo. There we heard 
the latest Goldwynism. Sam Goldwyn, incensed at a newspaper story, called the news- 
paperman who wrote it and shouted, “Where do you get the right to print these 
exclusive scoops?”. . . We met and had a couple of drinks with the prototype of all 
cosmopolitan men, Mr. Michael Arlen, author of The Green Hat, and managed to 
get so confused that we missed a lunch date with him—for which he will probably 
never pardon us. .. We got our ego a little more inflated by learning that Mr. Sumner 
Welles, the distinguished journalist, former Undersecretary [Continued on page 10] 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Man 


Its 
Paris 
for 


omtort ! 


Mo metal can 
touch you 


The soft, easy stretch of “Paris” * 
Garters assure you of featherweight ease. 
Well groomed men everywhere wear garters 
for style—insist on “Paris” for comfort.— 


At all fine stores. Priced from 65c to $1.50. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. + A product of A. Stein & Company 
Chicago » New York + Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS * SUSPENDERS + GARTERS 


tS) 


STOP 


Battery 
Drain with 


Pyroit 


The very small cost of PYROIL is in- 
expensive insurance against battery 
drain these cold days. Pyroil in your 
lubricating system gives low viscosity 
winter oil the property of clinging to 
cylinder walls. This provides ready 
lubricated surfaces which permit easy 
starting. You save precious battery 
energy, you prevent scoring of cylinder 
walls, corrosion, formation of gum and 
sludge when you add Pyroil. Ask your 
gas station attendant. 


Pyroil for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating oil, 
Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline, 


GIVEN?! 


An attractive Pyroil metal 


savings bank—takes coins 
up to 50c pieces—is yours 
for the asking—sent post- 
age paid 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 372 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 
372 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


I want my car to last and run properly. Please tell me 
more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
me. 


City or Town....... +. State.. 
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[Continued from page 9] 

of State, is a True fan. He sent a new 
author around to see us... Our brother 

ay and our old-time friends, Jim O’Con- 
nell and Fred Bartels, out in Gettysburg, 
S. D., shot us a fine mess of pheasants, 
which we served up, South Dakota style, to 
Robert C, Ruark and Ginny Ruark and 
Wauhilla LaHaye, the Indian girl from 
Oklahoma. 


We like to get away from New York 
frequently and breathe the good, clean 
air of America. On a recent swing 
through the Midwest, however, we got a 
chill. For example, we encountered a very 
dear relative of ours who, when asked 
when she was coming down to the big 
city to visit, told us, “I don’t want to be 
pushed around by the New York Jews.” 
Again, in a small Illinois town, we talked 
to the local sheriff, who was also head 
of the local Republican committee, and 
he told us, “I don’t blame the Dixiecrats 
down South. You know, you gotta keep 
the niggers in their place.” It seemed to 
us, as a matter of fact, that wherever we 
went we encountered a rising feeling of 
racial and group intolerance. 

We remember when our mother, who 
was a good Methodist, used to consider all 
Baptists eternally damned. There was 
also the day—not long ago—when all 
Catholics were looked upon in our small 
town as secret agents for the Pope, plan- 
ning to take over our government at the 
next election. Those intolerances died 
hard. They were, in fact, more ignorances 
than intolerances. Nowadays, in Our 
Town, the Baptists, Catholics, Church of 
Christ members and even the Episcopa- 
lians work together without hardly notic- 
ing that they are maybe different. 

We like to think that America will 
eventually become educated enough to 
forget that there is no more difference, 
for example, between skin colorations 
than there is between various protestant 
creeds; that you don’t have to dislike a 
particular man because he is a Negro 
or has a hooked nose, any more than you 
have to dislike him because he is a Holy 
Roller. 

Living in New York, a truly cosmopoli- 
tan city, we’ve met some of the most des- 
picable people who were Assyrians—and 
we've met some worse Methodists. And 
the man we hate more than any single 
person in the world is a Scotch Episco- 


palian, which happens to be our own par- 
ticular faith. 

Twenty years ago, the late Charles 
Evans Hughes founded the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and 
started the annual observance of a thing 
called Brotherhood Week. It falls this 
year February 20 through 27. 

It’s all right to hate a man because he’s 
a heel. We're all for it. Hating is a fine, 
American pastime. But let’s hate them 
for the bad. things they’ve done, and not 
because they happen to be of another 
color, race or faith. Fair enough? 


Tn somewhat the same vein, General 
Eisenhower told a story at a luncheon we 
attended the other day where he was the 
speaker. General Ike had been speaking 
for quite a long time and he suddenly 
realized it. He said, “I guess it’s time for 
me to tell a yarn.” 

A Catholic boy and a Baptist boy, ac- 
cording to the General, became curious 
about each other’s religion and agreed 
to swap church services. The Baptist boy 
attended services at the Catholic boy’s 
church first and was very much impressed 
by the ritual. Throughout, he kept ask- 
ing his friend to explain the meaning of 
the various things the priest did. 

The following week, the Catholic boy 
attended services at his Baptist friend's 
church. He was very much struck by the 
lack of elaborate ritual and got a bit 
embarrassed by not having anything to 
ask questions about. 

After the Baptist minister had 
launched into his sermon and gone on 
and on interminably, however, the Cath- 
olic boy noticed the minister take his 
watch out of his pocket and, without in- 
terrupting his talk, place the watch on the 
pulpit before him. 

“What does that mean?” the Catholic 
boy whispered. 

“Not a thing,” his friend replied. 


Now that Harry Truman has been 
inaugurated, we are happy to see, upon 
checking, that his name is still carried 
on our subscription list and his address 
is given, still, as The White House. . . 

We like the comment of Mr. George 
V. McNicol of Chicago, IIll., who sent us 
a postcard on the day after the election 
reading: 

“Never Underestimate the Power of a 
Man—especially a TRUE-man—b.wms. . . 


Bill Williams, True’s great editor, is dead. He died a short time after writing the 


above column. Bill was 43. 


Bill, living, was one of the wealthiest men in the world. We like to believe that 
the kind of wealth Bill had is carried beyond the grave. 

First, he possessed all those good experiences God has given man to enjoy, and he 
enjoyed them in hearty, two-fisted fashion. Not the least of his wealth was his 
job. As a newspaper reporter, columnist and city editor, Bill early fell in love 
with the recording of events and of the doings of real people. He brought this love to 
its greatest fruition in the editing of this magazine. His joy in his job and the out- 
standing circulation success of this magazine were true wealth to Bill Williams. All 
of us are happy that we witnessed his enjoyment and can remember it. 

Another, even more precious kind of wealth was his possession of an almost 
mystic flame of friendship. Men responded to this flame and came from all walks 
of life to warm their hearts. Bill was never alone. 

As befits a man of this wealth Bill will have a lasting monument—one that will 
not flake or erode. His monument is this magazine and, fittingly, it will continue 
to carry. Bill’s name. Not the Donald Ayres Williams he was christened, nor even 
the Bill we called him. Instead, on this page will appear, in his memory, the 


puckish signature he invented for this column 


b.wms. 


ext meorntlhe 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS—If Paris, 
as has been said, is the place where 
good Americans go when they die, 
one of the chief reasons is a fabulous 
show there that was the mecca of thou- 
sands of GIs during World War II and 
is still packing them in from provinces 
all over the world. You're invited to 
go backstage with one of America’s 
best-known correspondents, to look 
upon an eye-filling revue, and to meet 
one of its principal eye-fillers, YYONNE 
OF THE FOLIES-BERGERE. 


RicwHarp TREGASKIS— Trur’s 
round-the-world reporter sends in a 
story from Hong Kong that’s tops in 
global crime news. It'll bring blushes 
of chagrin in Chicago and Brooklyn, 
For Tregaskis reports larceny on a 
really grand scale—the stealing of a 
whole steamship on the high seas, 
complete to cargo, crew and passen- 
gers! DEATH’S-HEAD ON THE CHINA SEA. 


J. D. Rarciirr—Have you seen 
a man lately collecting antique auto- 
mobiles? (Besides the larcenous used- 
car dealers.) Well, you ain’t seen 
nothing till you see the fellow who 
does his repair work and rebuilds 
such cars as Mercedes, Apperson Jack 
Rabbits, Stutz Bearcats and Stanley 
Steamers to run better than new, 
whose garage is considered the na- 
tional shrine of the cult. Mr. Ratcliff 
introduces M, Stich, the BULB-HORN 
MEGHANICIAN. 


FrANK X. TOLBERT—Keeping a 
tame antelope buck on a ranch is 
problem enough—he is apt to prod 
you with his horns, in a friendly way, 
or maybe trample you when he’s in a 
rush—but let the hunting season come 
around and matters really get compli- 
cated. Especially when a couple of 
characters like Uncle Pete and Cigar 
Fuller appear, all primed to settle a 
large wager on the killing of said ante- 
lope. THE PERILS OF PAPACITO, 


ALAN HyNnpd—When the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping shocked the world, 
the exhibitionists and clowns who 
swarmed into it might have been 
funny anyway—if they hadn’t con- 
victed a man who may not have been 
guilty at all, and fouled up the inves- 
tigation so that the crime will prob- 
ably never be satisfactorily solved. 
True’s fact-crime writer gives you the 
low-down on the Crime of the Cen- 
tury: EVERYBODY WANTED IN THE ACT. 


Watch for the March Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your Newsstand on 
February 18th 
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Skiing Is Fun on Mt. Hood’s Snowy Crown 


Ais Always 
Playlime - 


IN ALL OF 


Yaquina Section of Oregon Coast Playland 


In Oregon’s variety of all-year play- 
lands are spectacular settings for your 
fayorite outdoor recreation. Fun for 
sportsman and spectator is offered by 
long-season mountain range snowlands 
...400 miles of Pacific shore...the 
Pacific Northwest’s big-tree evergreen 
forests. Scenic thrills invite the whole 
family to sparkling waterfalls...clear, 
cool streams and lakes... plateau range- 
lands...colorful gorges. Plan now for 
happy holidays soon in Oregon. 


Send coupon TODAY for FREE booklet 


SEE ALL OF 


Ove 


HIGHWAYS 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC 


Travel Information Dept., Room 169 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to: 


Name. 


Address. 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Of the some 200 insane monarchs in his- 
tory, perhaps the most unbalanced was 
Abdul Hamid I, Sultan of Turkey from 
1774 to 1789. Between the ages of 6 and 49, 
or for forty-three years before ascending the 
throne, Abdul was so violent that he had 
to be kept in a padded cell. By Clark Carol, 
Chicago. 


On the evening of May 21, 1878, a 
freight train of about a dozen cars, be- 
longing to the Kansas (now Union) 
Pacifie Railroad, met with a peculiar ac- 
cident at Box Elder Creek near Watkins, 
Colorado. While the train was crossing 
the bridge, it was struck by a tornado 
and toppled over into the swollen stream 


know just when and for how long they 
are to weep, laugh loudly, call for en- 
cores, and interrupt a singer with ap- 
plause so he may catch his breath. 


The Shiah Mohammedans are not only 
allowed four legal wives and countless con- 
cubines, like other Moslems, but they are 
also permitted to have any number of addi- 
tional wives under a form of marriage called 
“muta.” Such a union is for a specified pe- 
riod, which may be as Jong as 100 years or 
as short as an hour; and if the couple wish 
to remain together after their contract has 
expired, they must renew it ard be married 
again with full religious rites 


Centuries ago in Europe, every gentleman who was a heavy drinker, or “potent in 
potting,” had a personal drinking cup which he took to the tavern each night and to 
his grave when he died. Most of the cups were especially designed and had curious 
attachments, one usually being a whistle which its owner blew to order another drink. 
A second gadget on a certain famous cup was a little house with a windmill which 
was set in motion by the blowing of the whistle. The number of times it turned was 
indicated on a dial, thus showing the drinker how fast his lung power was waning. 


whose bed happened to be quicksand. 
Owing to their weight, the engine and 
cars sank so deep that not one was ever 
located, despite the fact that they were 
probed for many times to a depth of fifty 
feet. By R. S. Burg, Denver, Colorado. 


A little-known fact about the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States is 
that it maintains, like the Catholic Church, 
orders of monks and nuns who take vows, 
wear religious garb and engage in charitable 
and educational activities. There are nine 
orders for men and fourteen for women 
which together have approximately 500 
members living in eighty houses. 


Since the early 1800s, most opera 
companies in Europe have enlivened 
their performances with the aid of 
claquers, or persons who are paid to sit 
in the audience and subtly influence the 
reactions of those around them. Having 
rehearsed with the company, the claquers 


For five centuries before China became 
a republic in 1911, its emperors in Pe- 
king (now Peiping) daily received scores 
of gifts of fish which they would keep 
in a small lake on the palace grounds. 
Over this long period, its bottom became 
covered with the gold identification tags 
which had been fastened to the fish by 
their senders and which had eventually 
dropped off. Nothing was ever done to 
retrieye them until 1924 when a smart 
citizen bought the “fishing rights” to the 
pond for $450,000. Within three years, 
he hauled up nearly $25,000,000 worth 
of these gold pieces. 


Owing to a few vague phrases, the white- 
slave-traffic act, passed by Congress in 1910, 
has been one of the most abused laws in 
this country. Its sole purpose was to enable 
the government to stop the growing inter- 
state transportation of women for commer- 
cial prostitution. But only three years later, 
the law was badly emasculated by a court 


ruling that no commercial motive was re- 
quired to convict under it. Since then, it 
has been misinterpreted in so many other 
ways that today a man may even violate it 
by sending his secretary to report on a con- 
vention in another state. By Ralph Ormsby, 
New York. 


When Arab meets Arab on the roads 
of north Africa, they observe a ritual 
of greeting which requires the man 
“looking down” to speak or nod first, 
irrespective of financial or social status. 
Thus, the gentleman on a camel greets 
first the one on a horse, the horseback 
rider speaks first to the man on a donkey, 


the donkey rider nods first to the pe-- 


destrian and he first to the man sitting 
down. By Paul Shoenberg, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


In 18th century Scotland, exclamations 
addressed to God were believed to be more 
effective than long prayers because they 
were spoken so quickly and unexpectedly 
that Satan was unable to intercept them. 
Therefore, pious individuals used a num- 
ber of these ejaculatory prayers in their 
daily conversation for several decades. 
Finally they realized that the custom was 
absurd, that such expressions, for example, 
as “Hallelujah,” “Forgive us our debts,” and 
“Deliver us from evil,” sounded highly re- 
diculous when suddenly uttered while 
arguing with the landlord, placing a grocery 
order or dating a barmaid. 


The longest motion picture ever pro- 
duced in the United States was one en- 
titled Greed. When released in 1924, it 
had to be cut to one-quarter of its orig- 
inal length to be shown here and in 
several other countries. Theaters in 
Latin America, however, exhibited the 
film in its entirety, which required two 
nights, as its running time was 11 hours 
and 40 minutes, or six times as long as 
the average feature. 


The most inflammatory book in Ameri- 
can history was The Impending Crisis in 
the South, written and published in 1857 
by Hinton Rowan Helper of North Caro- 
lina. Being a vitriolic attack on slavery, it 
passed through a hundred editions in the 
North within two years and contributed 
toward bringing on the Civil War. In the 
South, the book was not only banned by 
law but the feeling against it was so intense 
that scores of men were badly beaten and 
three were hanged by mobs because they 
were suspected of owning a copy. 


Radio City Music Hall in New York 
has the largest and most flexible theatri- 
cal curtain ever made. Thirteen steel 
cables are sewn vertically in the material 
about two yards apart, each being raised 
and lowered by its own motor under the 
automatic control of a backstage panel 
board on which the desired arrangement 
of the curtain is pre-set. Thus, as one 
or all of the cables may be raised at 
varying heights, the possible number of 
ways in which the curtain may be draped 
is almost beyond calculation. By Fred 
Reade, Miami, Florida. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must send in the source of their 


oddities with their contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


“moter magic” 


today, 


AmI lucky! Instead of rumors, promises or blue prints, I got my 
new 1949 Champion today. And mister, it’s a great outboard 
motor... free of unnecessary gadgets...a marvelous new engine 
precision built as only Champion builds them. Champion’s 
super flexibility, speed and quietness, plus time-tested depend- 
ability will give me years of service. Do as I did. Send for the new 
Champion 1949 “Motor Magic” folder. It shows all three 1949 
models, and tells about the almost incredible new “Motor 
Magic” performance tests made by Champion test engineers. 
This great new motor is the cream of the crop. Get yours today... 
for years of fun afloat! 


sis da ae ror 1949 THERE’S NEW 
/ 


ie) Le es / 


=i MOTOR BEMAGI CK 


= bau ’ ORIEN 


SEND FOR THE 
FREE FOLDER 


AMERICA’S GREAT @ 


OUTBOARD 


Champion Motors Company I 
1433 Stinson Boulevard I 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota | 
Please send me the free 1949 “Motor Magic” folder, | 
showing all three new motors and records of latest | 
Champion performance tests. | 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Name. 


Address 


Don’t miss WALT DISNEY’S 
wonderful NEW PICTURE... 


ry meane@ yors 


This column is run as a shopping service for True’s 
readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature. 


With Burl Ives, 
Beulah Bondi, 
Bobby Driscoll 

and Luana Patten 


4& EAST TOWN LANE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Here they are!—those 
wonderful old-time can- 
dies so dear to everyone’s 
heart! Yes, those very 
same jawbreakers, pep- 
permint sticks, sugar 
hearts, chicken corn —and heaps more 
— that Bobby Driscoll and Luana Patten 
and all of us loved in those golden bare- 
foot boy days that are a part of every 
one of us! 

Packed in genuine old New England 
maple-finish Firkins and earthenware 
Bean Pots (for which you can find dozens 
of uses after the candy is gone) you can 
have all those mouth-watering treats of 
childhood, better than ever before! If you 
like Disney’s warm human characters 
in “So Dear To My Heart” (and who 
doesn’t!) you'll go for this wonderful 
assortment of country store goodies. Sent 
postpaid east of the Mississippi — add 
40c postage elsewhere —$1.00 overseas. 
84" Firkin (about 5 {bs.) $4.95 
2 qt. Bean Pot (about 2% [bs.) $3.25 
2 tb. Nibbfer’s Ass’t. (Postpaid) $1.50 


This is the new Land Polaroid camera, which 
in one minute delivers a finished 314x414” 
print of the picture taken. It is as remarkable 
as its inventor, written up in TRUE in 
August, 1948. The camera will cost less than 
$100; kit of film and paper rolls to produce 
eight pictures, about $1.75. Try Jordan 
Marsh, in Boston, or write Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. Designed for amateurs. 


This is a Bore-Scope, a gadget made to fit any 
firearm from .22 caliber up, for examining 
the bore after shooting or cleaning. Not much 
oyer an inch long, it has pitch-polished lenses 
and prisms of high-grade optical glass and 
can be used without special skill. Inserts in 
breech chamber. $3.95, postpaid, with a fiye- 
day money-back guarantee. Sunshine, 1912 
North Fifth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


The number of knives that come out to gut, 
scale, remove hooks from and otherwise make 
piscatorial species miserable is endless, The 
Saf-T-Sheath fisherman’s knife is different. 
Its 5” blade is made so the metal handle can 
fold around it for easy carrying. Latch holds 
it shut. Top shows it open, bottom shows it 
closed. Costs $3, postpaid. Janss, 725 Rahway 
Aye., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Golfers will probably live without The Story 
of American Golf, by Herbert Warren Wind, 
but only with difficulty. This supercolossal, 
beautifully printed, illustrated and boxed 
book, published by Farrar Straus & Co., 
costs $15. With ninety wonderful illustra- 
tions it tells the story from 1888 to the pres- 
ent. Carlisle’s Bookshop, 819 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Assuming you have the money to buy meat, 
it would be smart to get these meat savers for 
$1, postpaid. There are six aluminum spikes 
6” long which are stuck into a roast before 
putting it into the oven. They carry the heat 
evenly through the meat, save cooking time 
and keep it moist. Swell to bake potatoes 
quickly and well. SOS Machine Works, 2705 
Lyndale Aye. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


If she really likes tea, here’s extra-special 
stuff. The tea caddy, a var-colored orna- 
mented box, can also be used as a dresser 
box. The 614 oz. of rare tea packed in it 
comes from Mount Wu in China and is 
hand-processed from leaf buds and tips. A 
nice gift for Mom, if she’s your yalentine. 
$3, postpaid; three for $8. Chinese Treasure 
Center, Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


shopping 


Unless otherwise noted, prices do not include mailing. 
At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock. 


Frankly, we have always thought gag jewelry, 
especially for men, was on the coy side. But 
every time we show it, hundreds of you guys 
buy it! So-o-o-o, here is the screwball cuff 
link, in which a screw is thrust through a 
ball, and you are hooked for $4.20 for the 
set in a pretty gift box, post and tax-paid. 
Simulated gold and silver finish. J. M. Citron, 
1212 Washington Blvd., Detroit 26, Mich. 


fs aE i 


Ah, Valentine’s Day! You probably want to 
get something that will look good on her and 
won’t cost too much. This bracelet of ster- 
ling silver, finished with gold, is good at $12, 
tax-paid. Each link is a cage (as shown 
enlarged) in which an elephant, lion or other 
zoo animal actually rattles. Not only cute 
and different, but in good taste. Guglielmo 
Cini, Inc., 561 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ci eh a es | 


This is an unspectacular but useful item for 
fishermen, Jiffy Ferrules, about 2” long, come 
in a set of three sizes, 3/16”, 14” and 3”. In 
less than twenty seconds, they can be in- 
stalled to join a snapped fishing rod. Turning 
the knurled rings tightens them on broken 
ends. They can save the day if you bust your 
rod. $1.55, postpaid. Driscoll Co., Box 2026, 
Denver 1, Colo, [Continued on page 94] 


Send your 
SPECIAL Love 


The best way to make the 


greatest impression! 


For Flowers more than any other 
Valentine say, “I love you”. Also, you may 
send a very personal message on the 

card that goes along. 


Your own local F.T.D. florist or any you 
choose from the telephone directory 
yellow pages, will speed your order 
anywhere within a few hours. Valentine 
Flowers by Wire will be so excitingly 
thrilling to your sweetheart. 


All F.T. D. florists display the Winged 
Mercury Seal on their shop windows and 
they package Flower orders beautifully. 
Smart corsages, gorgeous cut flowers are 
always dewy fresh and sparkly. 

And look! For $5.00 and up you can 
send a Flower Valentine under our 
satisfaction guaranteed pledge. 


In Any Event... Send Flowers 
Worldwide via Interflora. 
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FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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YOUR 1949 
FISHING AND CAMPING 
CATALOG 


OVER 200 BAIT AND FLY LURES—scoresof 
rods and reels, are illustrated and 
described in the 124 pages of this big 
new catalog. You'll choose from the 
finest fresh and salt water tackle, by 
the country’s best-known makers! 


OUTDOOR CLOTHES AND CAMPING GEAR— 
A wide range of comfortable, long- 
wearing jackets, waterproof clothing, 
waders and boots, sleeping bags and 
tents—one of the largest assortments 
of camping equipment in the country! 

EDITORIALS ON FISHING AND CAMPING — 
You'll enjoy reading: “Facts about Salt 
Water Tackle," “Useful Knots for Every 
Fisherman,” “How to Choose Bait and 
Fly Casting Equipment,” plus dozens 
of hints you'll use on your trips. 


THE LATEST IN MARINE EQUIPMENT, TOO— 
This new catalog shows you a large 
selection of boats and canoes, out- 
board and inboard motors, life vests 
and boat cushions, boat trailers and 
carriers, and all their accessories! 


It's easy to order by mail from Wards 
—monthly payments if you wish. 


Meitjomenry Usd 


Chicago e Albany e Baltimore e Denver 
Ft. Worth e Kansas City e Oakland 
Portland, Ore. e St. Paul 


Mail coupon to nearest Ward city—NOW! 


MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. TR-29 
Please send me the new 1949 Fishing and 
Camping Catalog as soon as printed 
(about Feb 15th). 


Name. 
(PRINT plainly) 


Street Address 
or Box 


Postoffice._._______ State. 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


Now and then—though 
not often enough for my 
money—the Book of the 
Month Club shows good 
down-to-earth judg- 
ment in selecting a truly 
worth-while book. Case 
in point is John Kieran’s 
1949 INFORMATION 
PLEASE ALMANAC, the Club's January- 
February dividend. This bright and brilliant 
volume is a bell-ringer—not two, three or 
four bells but a whole carillon register from 
tinkle to thunder. The clear-cut departure 
from the static statistical and stale-as-hay 
type of almanac established by Kieran’s 
1948 Almanac is even more decisive, color- 
ful and readable in the 1949 edition. The 
regular departments of the book as fact- 
finding aids have been revised, improved 
and brought up to date. Special articles by 
top-notch writers review the old year in 
sports, politics, the arts and world events. 
The “Political Guide” featured in the 1948 
edition is replaced this year by a section titled 
“How Man Lives Under Capitalism, Social- 
ism and Communism.” To make this survey, 
questionnaires covering vital statistics, wages, 
literacy, living standards, education, old-age 
security, recreation, transportation and so on 
were sent to some twenty countries. The big 
scoop is an official article from Moscow on 
the benefits of Communism, the first official 
comment of its kind. (Farrar, Straus—$2.00) 


Bennett Cerf, who needs no introduction 
to TRUE readers, has concocted a first-rate 
cheer producer entitled SHAKE WELL 
BEFORE USING. Unlike most “funny” 
books it is not a string of have-you-heard- 
this-one or that-reminds-me jokes. Instead, 
hundreds of amusing situation anecdotes 
(many of which appeared in True) give 
timely laughs on current events and people 
in the news. Illustrations by Carl Rose. 
(Simon & Schuster—$2.95) 


Less than a century ago there lived a New 
Orleans-born Yankee whose empire of clipper 
ships spanned the seven seas, who operated 
the first street cars in London, who owned 
half of Omaha, was a big shot in pioneer 
Australia, almost wrecked the Union Pacific, 
sought election as Dictator of America, 
slapped the backs of kings, kissed the hands 
of queens, lived among princes, rubbed 
elbows with Communists, was a multi- 
millionaire, and died a pauper. His name 
was George Francis Train, Willis Thornton 
writes of this stranger-than-fiction person in 
THE NINE LIVES OF CITIZEN TRAIN, 
a unique bit of Americana, and the most 
interesting description of a real and many- 
faceted character that I have ever read. 
(Greenberg—$3.50) 


Thomas Costain’s HIGH TOWERS is the 
saga of the ten Le Moyne brothers and their. 


roles in colonizing America for France, from 
Montreal, where the family fortune is jeop- 
ardized in supplying ships and material for 
the venture, to the actual founding of New 
Orleans. A thin love story runs through this 
unusually quiet, for Costain, piece of his- 
torical fiction, You won't miss a thing if you 
pass this one up. (Doubleday—$3.00) 


Witp AnmaAL Kincpom 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE WORLD is a 
shining example of how a keen-eyed by- 
stander in the natural sciences often can do 
a better reporting job in describing denizens 
of the wild than the average professional 
naturalist. William Bridges, the author, is 
a reporter who turned publicity man for 
the New York Zoo. This volume, beautifully 
illustrated by Mary Baker, is a blend of the 
rare understanding wisdom of a Roy Chap- 
man Andrews and the sharp anecdotal quiz- 
dom of a John Kieran. A highly readable 
book about animal life. Garden City—$4.95) 
The publishers of Elmer Keith’s BIG GAME 
HUNTING call it “the bible of big-game 
hunting for experts and noyices alike.” 
Though I don’t know enough about hunting 
to “call” this rather broad statement, I am 
sufficiently impressed by the manner in which 
each chapter speaks for itself to let it go 
unchallenged, An interesting feature of Mr. 
Keith’s style as a writer is that although he 
devotes much time and space to detailed de- 
scription, he never becomes pedantic or tire- 
some. The book is a 400-page-plus briefing 
on how and where and when to hunt all 
sorts of game on the North American con- 
tinent from the Rio Grande to the Arctic 
fringe. Scores of illustrations by Bob Kuhn 
include animals in color; photos of the hunt 
and guns; and graphs of aiming points. 
(Little, Brown—$7.50) 


ANGLES ON ANGLING 

Those who match wits with the tricky trout, 
savvy salmon, brainy bass and other fresh- 
water tempters will find GUIDE TO BEST 
FISHING by Robert P. Lincoln a sound 
investment. Mr. Lincoln lists more than 1,000 
of the best fishing lakes and streams in fifteen 
Western, Pacific, and Southern states, plus 
Western Ontario and British Columbia. He 
gives the lowdown on when and how to go; 
what to take, and where to stay. He names 
lodges, camps, ranches, guides, outfitters; 
and charts many interesting canoe and pack 
trips to little-known fresh-water angling 
spots, (Paul, Richmond Co.—$2.50) 

Channel Bass, Weakfish, Striped Bass and 
Bluefish are the stars in THE SALTWATER 
FISHERMAN’S FAVORITE FOUR from 
the pen of O. H. P. Rodman. Seasoned with 
anecdotes, serious as well as humorous, the 
book combines expert information with ex- 
cellent illustrations of tackle and how to 
use it; baits and fish they'll lure; where to 
look for the “Favorite Four,” and data on 
their habits. Ilustrated by Jack Murray. 
(Morrow—$5.00) 


Harlequin great Dane,“Major Ives of Diamond Lane” —owned by the popular ballad singer 
and “Wayfaring Stranger,” Burl Ives—posed on the terrace of his master’s California home. 
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“Heard Burl Ives’ latest? He’s switched to Calvert 


You hear it all over America—“I’ve switched to 
Calvert because it’s smoother”... ‘I switched 
because it’s lighter”... ‘Calvert really tastes 
better’... Right! Because no other distiller has 
Calvert’s experience in blending better whiskey. 
If you’ve yet to try Calvert Reserve, tonight’s 
your night to switch to Calvert—for keeps! 


CHOICE BLENDED WHISKEY—86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


“For perfect Hair Grooming, 
Vil take GLOVER’S 


Pr Pan American World Airways Pilot 
Walter Decker agrees with men 
everywhere who want a Hair Dress that’s 
wae to use: that keeps the hair in 
place all day! 

And that’s Glover’s—the Antiseptic, 
Non-Alcoholic Hair Dress—Antiseptic for 
scalp and hair—Non-Alcoholic so it cannot 
dry the scalp! Result—natural looking hair! 
And Glover’s helps to remove loose dan- 
druff. Best of all, you stay well-groomed! 
...Ask for the regular size Glover's 
Imperial Hair Dress at Drug Stores and 
Drug Counters everywhere—or mail the 
Coupon today! 


Antiseptic « Non-Alcoholic 


GLOVER S 
tui, Nair Dress 


FREE TRIAL APPLICATION 


Be Glover-wise... 
Glover-ize with Glo- 
ver’s Imperial Hair 
Dress, Glover's Mange 
Medicine, Glo-Ver 
Shampoo! One com- 
plete application of 
each in hermetically- 
sealed bottles—all 3 in 
free Sampler Package 
not sold in stores. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


Le ke 


H. CLAY GLOVER Co., Dept. 722 
101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Send free Sampler Package in plain wrapper by return 
mail—Glover’s Imperial Hair Dress, Glover's Mange 
Medicine, Glo-Ver Shampoo in 3 hermetically-seale 
bottles—with free booklet. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost 
of packaging and postage. 


GLOVER'S 
HAIR DRESS 


NAME, « « + ae ote ote ate ots ns Gus Ss Kms Gus Ate Ste STH ee ee ee eee 
ADDRESS; . « «+ ++ 16 he ote ts OE te oe oe + 
CITY. cece eee ereececeeceeee ZONE STATE. +e eeees 
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Conducted by ROBERT £. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


Oi aaa are frequently addressed to 
this department which open up interest- 
ing fields.of research and speculation, 
even though the questions themselves are 
impossible to answer. An example is the 
question we've received from Ross Mill- 
bright, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, who 
wants to know which breed of dogs is 
the oldest in the world. His candidate is 
the harrier, of England. 

The trouble with trying to answer that 
question definitely is that several breeds 
of dogs can be traced back as far as any 
known written records go; and that leaves 
you up against a blank wall in trying to 
determine which breed is the oldest of all. 
Take the Celts of the British Isles, for 
instance. Did they have any dogs; and if 
so, what kind? Studying the Celts alone, 
we'd never be able to tell, because they 
left no written language that we know 
anything about. As it happens, however, 
the Celts pulled a raid on Greece in 27: 
B.C., and the literate Greeks wrote ac- 
counts of it which tell us that the Celts 
had dogs with them, and which also pretty 
clearly identified the dogs as Irish wollf- 
hounds. But how long the Celts had had 
those dogs, whether they had any other 
breeds that they didn’t happen to bring 
along on that raid, are questions that are 
wide open and seem likely to remain so. 
The Greek Xenophon wrote in 400 B.C, 
of a dog trained to hunt hares. Some Eng- 
lishmen maintain that this dog was the 


harrier. It might be, but the earliest 
record of the harrier in England is 1,500 
years later. 

The basset hound and the beagle are 
commonly called “ancient” breeds; but 
the plain fact is that no breed of dog 
in England or western Europe can be 
traced back any farther than day before 
yesterday, compared to some others. Cary- 
ings on Sumerian tombs estimated to date 
from 7000 B.C. show a dog very similar 
to the saluki, for instance, and this breed 
is definitely represented on Egyptian 
tombs of 2100 B.C. That’s a long time 
back. As a matter of fact, the saluki was 
known as the Royal Dog of Egypt, his 
breeding was carelully watched and con- 
trolled for centuries, and no exporting 
of the dog was permitted. The first one 
to reach England didn’t arrive until 1840. 

Records of the Afghan hound, which, 
like the saluki, hunts by sight and has 
great speed, go back well beyond 3000 
B.C. Also like the saluki, the Afghan has 
been bred carefully for hundreds of years. 
The first of the breed arrived in the 
United States about fifteen years ago. 

There you have two breeds, one of 
which can be definitely traced back more 
than 5,000 years, the other at least 4,000 
and possibly 9,000. Mastiffs are known 
to have existed in Egypt in 3000 B.C., 
and are thought to trace still farther back 
to the famous Molossus strain, from 
which all members of the bulldog clan 


The “firehouse dog” is at least 
3,000 years old. In this frag- 
ment of a wall painting done 
in Greece between 1350 and 
1100 B.C., a boar hunter re- 
strains what Is evidently a 
Dalmatian, favorite breed of 
modern firemen. 


Getting the facts for the 
greatest whiskey story ever 
told; facts that prove 


People know a good thing 
when they taste it! 


All over America... 
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Bencted Whish ‘oy 


and, Choy ne buying Gagainu| 


It’s good to know.. 


is made by Hiram Walker 


got years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended 
Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 30% 
straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, IIL. 
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Cx Step 2 


Famous Artists Reveal Studio 
Secrets and Methods in New and 
Amazingly Easy Home-Study Plan 


These famous 
illustrators 
reveal their 
studio secrets 


Never was there such a demand 
for good artists as Now. Adver- 
tising agencies, art studios, mag- 
azines, newspapers, retail stores 
—all are looking for trained 


artists with fresh new ideas, They fo.yaus 
pay good salaries, pay good Norman Rockwell 
money for free-lance work, 

Thirteen of the most famous Al Parker 
commercial artists in America _ Ben Stahl 
have a plan to help you get 
started toward an exciting Stevan Dohanos 
money-making career. They have Jon Whitcomb 
perfected an entirely new home- 
study method—the Famous Ar- pobertraxcett 
tists Course in Commercial Art _ Peter Helck 
and Illustration. Everything is Gilbert Bundy 
made amazingly simple through 
more than 4,000 drawings and Austin Briggs 
sketches created especially for Harold Von Schmidt 
this course. In the very first les- John Atherton 
son you begin to make pictures. 

Complete outfit of art supplies Fred Ludekens 
included. Send coupon now for  Ajbert Domne 


full information. 


Institute of Commercial Art, inc. 
Westport, Conn. 


Institute of Commercial Art, Inc, 

Box P-18, Westport, Conn. 
Please send book telling all about the 
Famous Artists Course. 


Name. 
Street. 
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are descended. In addition there are the 
kuvasz, puli, Lhasa terrier, Pekingese, 
pug, Dalmatian, keeshond, rottweiler, 
Mexican hairless, Maltese, Samoyed, 
Siberian Husky, Eskimo and chow. All are 
breeds recognized by the American Ken- 
nel Club. All are ancient. The puli and 
kuvasz were brought into Europe by 
Asiatic raiders, the kuvasz coming from 
Tibet. How long the breed has been in 
existence in that inaccessible country no 
one can tell. 

No one knows, either, how long ago 
the Samoyed people were driven to isola- 
tion in northern Siberia; it might be 
5,000 years, or it might be 10,000. But 
they took dogs with them—dogs whose 
descendants today must be among the 
most ancient of the really pure strains, for 
while other breeds were at least liable 
to cross breeding, these dogs in their re- 
mote northern home never were. The 
same is true of the Siberian Husky and 
the Eskimo dog. If Eskimoes have been 
living in northern Canada for 10,000 
years, as some anthropologists believe, 
they have a pure strain of dog that must 
be one of the oldest of all. 

Some people believe that the chow is 
a basic breed, the ancestor of the kees- 
hond, Pomeranian, Norwegian elkhound, 
and even of the Samoyed and the Eskimo. 
We certainly couldn’t prove that they’re 
wrong, even if we really wanted to. But 
they'll have to go back a long way to prove 
they're right. 


Q. I have worked in the woods for ten 
years, have seen thousands of camp rob- 
bers, have had them steal sandwiches 
from the open lunch box beside me, but 
have never seen a nest or egg of this bird, 
nor have I seen the bird below 2,000 feet 
in Washington and Oregon. Why not? 
Also, has it another name? Albert E. Acte- 
son, Auburn, Washington. 


A. He isa jay, a subfamily of the crows, 
commonly known as the Canada jay. He 
is called camp robber, moose bird and 
whisky jack or whisky john, the last two 
from the Ojibwa wiskajak or Cree wiskat- 
jan. Scientists recognize several sub- 
species, among them the Rocky Mountain 
jay and the Alaska jay. Tifty years before 
Al Acteson got to wondering about them, 
lumberjacks in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
had the same thoughts, and a rumor grew 
that someone would pay $100 for the egg 
or nest of a moose bird. But while the 
birds are common in winter in the north 
and in high altitudes in the Rockies, they 
were rarely if ever seen in summer; and 
eventually it was discovered that they 
went farther north to nest. Unlike other 
jays, this one has no crest or bright colors. 
It is also quiet and its flight is ghostly. 
A man may travel all day in 50-below 
weather and never see one, but the min- 
ute he stops to camp, a couple will light 
on a limb a few feet away. Ever since 
men first cut pine forests on this conti- 
nent, the moose bird has been a ransacker 
of lumberjacks’ lunches. 


Q. What was the size of the largest 
sturgeon ever caught? Thomas E. Meyers, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


A. It was 14 feet 2 inches long, weighed 


2,250 povr as, was caught near the mouth 
of the Volga River in 1912. 


Q. I have a two-volume set of Web- 
ster’s dictionary published in 1841. Is this 
his first? Paul K. James, Williamsport, 
Maryland. 


A. Webster’s first dictionary was pub- 
lished in 1828. It listed 70,000 words. He 
issued an enlarged edition in 1840. 


Q. I have heard the song “Jealousy” 
for many years. Who wrote it, and when? 
Harry Wandrus, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A. Jacob Gade wrote it, copyrighted 
it in 1927. 


Q. I’ve made a bet that the tempera- 
ture in New York state has gone to 50 or 
more below zero in the last eight years. 
Do I win? Cpl. R. A. Buell, Camp Le- 
giune, North Carolina. 


A. The weather bureau can’t find any- 
thing lower than —47 at Stillwater Reser- 
voir Feb. 16, 1943, in the last eight years. 
You should have spread over more time. 
The all-time low for New York state was 
recorded at the same place in 1933—52 
below zero. 


Q. Is there a state in which a person 
fess than 21 years old can vote? Dick In- 
galls, Spokane, Washington. 


A. An 18-year-old can vote in Georgia; 
a 20-year-old in Tennessee. 


Q. Why do you seem to get better 
leverage or more power with a long- 
handled screw driver than with a short 
one? F. E. Parker, Jr., Utica, New York. 


A. Because you make a spring of the 
long steel rod. A short thick handle will 
not twist, but a long slender one will as 
you put pressure on it. When the screw 
starts, this spring in the steel is released. 
It’s much like the impulse starter on a 
magneto. The coil spring is tense, and 
suddenly lets go with stored power. If 
you had a thin screw-driver shaft ten 
feet long, you could probably twist it 
around once or twice. Then would she 
bust loose! 


Q. I claim the Garand and the M-1 
are the same rifle and a friend says they 
are two distinct guns. Who’s right? J. H. 
Cunningham, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


A. You are. Every first gun model 
turned out by the Army is designated as 
M-l. The next model is called M-la or 
M-2, and so on. Thus there is an M-1 
rifle and an M-1 carbine as well. But the 
M-1 rifle is the Garand. 


Q. What are the official records of 
points on whitetail deer and on blacktail 
deer? Gerald A. Broadhead, North East, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. Official is hardly the word as 
there is no government or association to 
decide such matters. Also, as we've 
pointed out in the past, an Indian or 
meat-hunting trapper might kill the 
largest animal and not be interested 
enough to report its weight or head. How- 
ever, a Committee on Records of North 
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Every bend in the road brings new fun y 
and thrills, every highway leads to hap- 
piness when you're riding a super- } 
smooth Harley-Davidson in the world’s () 
greatest sport...motorcycling! There’s 
no end to enjoyment, no lack of places 
to go and exciting things to do. Gypsy ( 
tours, hillclimbs, race meets, sightsee- 
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F I Warms ALL the Room 
-»-even Adjoining Rooms 


' @ The Heatilator Fireplace actually 
circulates heat, draws cool air from the 
floor, warms it and returns it to far 
corners—even into adjoining rooms. 
Makes the entire house comfortable on 
cool mornings and evenings. 

Solves the difficult problem of heat- 
ing basement rooms. Makes summer 
homes and camps usable weeks longer 
every year. 


WILL NOT SMOKE... The Heatilator Unit 
is a scientifically designed steel form around 
which the masonry for any style fireplace is 
easily laid. Eliminates faults of construction 
that commonly cause smoking. Savings in 
labor and materials largely offset the cost of 
the Heatilator Unit. Proved all over America 
—accept no substitute! 
Look for the Heatilator 
name on the dome. Sold 
by building material 
dealers. Write for free 
illustrated folder to 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
240 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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American Big Game has compiled all 
figures available and examined their reli- 
ability, and until we have a complete 
police state with a game warden accom- 
panying every hunter, we'll have to abide 
by its findings. The Committee lists the 
record points on a whitetail at 37, 19 left 
and 18 right; and on a blacktail at 29, 
16 left and 13 right. 


Q. How does an animal live during 
the hibernation period? David A. Dahl- 
strand, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


A. Essentially, by a slowing down of 
the life tempo to a point approaching 
death and a maintenance of life by con- 
sumption of accumulated fat. It is not 
suspended animation, in which vital 
functions cease entirely, as in cases of 
persons overcome by a gas or by submer- 
sion in water who are later revived. A 
hibernating animal’s heart continues to 
beat, but very slowly. Breathing con- 
tinues, though it is almost imperceptible. 
No food is taken and no energy is needed 
for digestion. Life is maintained by use 
of fats and oils built up before hiberna- 
tion. Some animals have hibernating 
glands in which food is stored. Conscious- 
ness usually ceases and with some bears 
the young are born without the mother 
being aware of it. Length of hibernation 
depends on winter conditions, and in a 
gentle climate bears often do not hiber- 
nate. The woodchuck is said to be the 
longest sleeper, often hibernating five or 
six months. Raccoons and some squirrels 
sleep only through the severest weather. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Show us something in a perspiration shirt.” 


Q. A friend insists that owners of all 
firearms except shotguns must register 
them under federal law. I disagree. John 
R. Slupke, Hammond, Indiana. 


A. You're right. No such federal law 
exists. But the U. S. government does 
require registration of machine guns, sub- 
machine guns and automatic weapons 
with barrels less than 18 inches long. 


Q. I have a black-and-white cocker 
spaniel and am told it is not a purebred 
because it isn’t a solid color, all black. 
Is this true? William J. Frost, Brazil, 
Indiana. 


A. The American Spaniel Club lists 
the following as acceptable: Solid colors: 
red, black, various shades of cream or buff 
and liver; parti-colors, among them black 
and white, black and tan, and combina- 
tions of black, tan and white, known as 
tricolors; also a few livers and whites. 


Q. [have heard there is one third base- 
man in the baseball hall of fame in 
Cooperstown, New York, but can’t think 
who it could be. Can you tell me? Mrs. 
David J. Roff, Bellaire, Texas. 


A. Jimmy Collins. 


Q. A man with flat feet certainly 
would not be a distance runner, yet 
Indians wearing moccasins were. Why 
didn’t their arches break down? William 
R. Savage, Los Angeles, California. 


A. White men have been wearing stiff 
soles for so long they cannot imagine 
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anyone having a good foot without them. 
The Indian, wearing moccasins for cen- 
turies, has a smaller foot than white men, 
and a far better one. With moccasins, 
each muscle is used in every step. The 
foot becomes tough and hard, not flabby 
and soft as when incased in a stiff shoe. 
It is, in fact, like the hand of a workman 
or ball player. As for flat-footed people 
not being distance runners, how about 
Clarence De Mar? The Army rejected 
him because of flat feet, but somehow he 
managed to win the Boston Marathon 
seven times. 


Q. The S.S. Monterey took my outfit 
from England to Italy in 1943 and bar- 
rack-room rumors had her torpedoed and 
sunk later. So? Gordon Mates, Hythe, 
Alberta. 


A. The Navy assures us the Monterey 
was not sunk during the war. 


Q. How many Monroe Doctrine cen- 
tennial commemorative half dollars were 
minted in 1923? David W. Fox, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


A. 274,077. 


Q. Bill Mondon, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, wants to know how many B-19 planes 
were built, and B. D. Harvey, Goose 
Creek, Texas, is interested in learning 
the B-19’s size. 


A. Only one B-19 was produced. It was 
built by Douglas experimentally for the 
Army Air Forces in 1941, and was the 
world’s largest land plane at that time. 
Wing span was 212 feet, over-all length 
132 feet 4 inches, tail 42 feet 9 inches high. 
Since then two land planes have been 
built by Consolidated-Vultee that are 
larger than the B-19, the B-36 bomber 
and the XC-99 cargo carrier. Each has a 
230-foot wingspan. The B-36 is 163 feet 
long with a tail 47 feet high and the 
XC-99 is 182 feet 6 inches long with a 
tail height of 57 feet 6 inches. 


Q. I say only one horse survived Cus- 
ter’s last stand. A friend says there were 
others. Who wins? C. W. Brantly, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 


A. Lieutenant James H. Bradley was 
the first man to reach the battlefield and 
he reported that the only living thing 
found was one horse, the mount of 
“Comanche” Keogh. It is possible other 
horses, wounded or not, survived and 
wandered away, but there is no record of 
them. 


MAN TO MAN will answer any reason- 
able question you ask, free of charge, in- 
cluding questions on resorts, fishing and 
hunting, vacations, where to go and how 
to get there. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided it is accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. The most interesting questions 
and their answers will be printed. Ad- 
dress your questions te MAN TO MAN, 
TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


‘[ love to teach dancing 


Lola Arnaux 
typical Arthur 
Murray teacher 


“The Rumba’s a great 
favorite,’ says Madeleine 
Murphy. “It’s such fun 
to see a beginner do this 
gay dance after just one 
lesson. Teaching really is 
fun this new way.” 


Coast to Coast 
Visit the one nearest you for 


a FREE dance analysis 


Even beginners become popu- 
lar partners in a fraction of 


= the usual time! 


“The Samba’s such fun 
and looks so tricky that 
everybody loves to do it,” 
says Joyce Lyons.‘‘And, 
you can learn it in an 
hour thanks to ‘The New 
Arthur Murray Way’. 
Honestly it’s that easy!’ 
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Dance Studios from 


sult telephone directory for address of nearest 
studio, or write Arthur Murray Studios, 11 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y.) Please send me 
your magazine, ““Murray-Go-Round”’, 44 pages of 
pictures, dance news, instructions. I enclose 25c. 


ZONE SALE 


“I’m so excited about ‘The New 
Arthur Murray Way’ of teach- 
ing dancing. It seems like magic 
the way the Fox Trot, Waltz, 
Samba, Rumba, all develop 
out of his new discovery, “The 
First Step To Popularity’. Be- 
ginners are thrilled to find they 
can go dancing after only one 
hour . . . and amazed how little 
it costs to learn. And right 
now we have a special half-off 
price that saves you even more. 
But why don’t you come in to 
the Studio for a FREE dance 
analysis and see for yourself 
what “The New Arthur Murray 
Way’ can do for you.” 


PROOF You Can Dance 


After One Lesson! 


See how quickly you can learn 
to dance ““The New Arthur Mur- 
ray Way.” Send for the ‘“‘Murray- 
Go-Round” now! It contains fas- 
cinating, entertaining instruc- 
tions on all dances. How to Lead, 
Follow, etc. Clip coupon below. 
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CRICKET MATCH IN NORTHERN LIBERTIES. PHILADELPHIA. ABOUT 1773 
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WE ARE 
READY, 


MR. STALIN 


For those who think America is strutting 
around with its military pants down, some- 
thing called the Common-Sense Command 
at Little Creek, Va., will come as a surprise. 
Here are fabulous goings-on that make you 
wonder why all the hollering about unifica- 


tion of the services 


Amphibious warfare, with all branches 
co-operating, gets practiced aplenty. 


BY ROBERT C. RUARK 


Adong about March 1, a whopping American amphibious 
force will heave to alongside a tiny gobbet of land in the 
Caribbean. It is an inoffensive chunk of dirt, populated by 
a few folks and considerable goats. Vieques Island never 
did anybody any harm. 

But all the same, the invading force figures to bust the 
guts out of Vieques Island. There are apt to be more shell- 
shocked goats on Vieques than ever before in the history 
of goatdom. By the time they get through with the island, 
Iwo Jima would resemble a picnic park by comparison. 

Warships will bang Vieques to bloody bits with lean 
naval cannon. Aircraft will dump bombs on it, and dive 
on it, with all guns blinking. When the poor little flyspeck 
has been reduced, in the force commander's judgment, to 
a sufficient state of acquiescence, troops will shinny down 
the sides of transports and the water will seethe with small 
landing craft. Suddenly the beaches will erupt with mys- 
terious explosions—explosions which say the underwater 
demolition teams are blowing up shore installations and 
landing-craft traps. Then, under a heavy hail of protec- 
tive fire from rocket ships, destroyers and special fire-support 
craft, the troops will hit the beach. Steel will splatter them, 
and explosions will knock holes in the air above their 
heads. 


_ We're keeping up our fighting know-how at Little 
Creek, Virginia, Here an LCT shucks off an LST, 
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But nobody will get killed. At least, 
nobody will get scragged on purpose. 

We aren’t really mad at Vieques 
Island. This is merely a piece of 
muscle flexing shaped to convince cer- 
tain peoples that America’s military 
pants are not completely down; that 
the combined services can work har- 
moniously together. And, if at any 


Ss 3 


Brig. Gen. W. A. Worton, USMC, 
head of troop training at Little Creek. 


Rear Admiral Ralph O. Davis, the 
boss. He runs a smooth operation. 
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Army, Navy and Marine Corps men learning to spot fall of gunfire on ter- 
rain model. Airmen (not shown) observe from above, Smoke puffs are real. 


time we must land combat troops on 
foreign soil, at least we won't 
be fumbling amateurs at a compli- 
cated, deadly business. 

The full-scale amphibious opera- 
tion at Vieques is a heartening thing 
in many different ways. It is, for in- 
stance, the fruit of three years of back- 
busting toil by combined service 


Rear Admiral F. D. Kirtland. Ser- 
vices work together under these men. 


personnel. It is a bright example of 
the fact that separate services can 
work and plan and perfect a skilled 
wartime technique, in the idealistic 
concept which has been cynically per- 
verted by certain desk warriors in 
Washington—each greedy to grab the 
maximum for his particular branch 
of the allegedly unified armed forces. 

It is a comforting thing, in a time 
of international stress and strain, to 
know that—in capsule—America is 
prepared to fight a sudden war the 
practical way. By practical way I mean 
without a naive dependence on atom 
bombs or germ warfare or the other 
Buck Rogerish playtoys of the labora- 
tory, but as the next war and maybe 
the one after will likely be fought— 
with men and guns and ships and 
planes and bombs and submarines 
and supply, with hand grenades 
and flame throwers and carbines and 
Spam and dysentery and trench feet. 

All the know-how of modern war- 
fare, exclusive of the germ and the 
cracked atom, will be in practice at 
Vieques. The effort, let us say, is the 
best we can produce, until such time 
as somebody invents a jet-propelled 
rocket with a radar nose, an atomic 
warhead, submarine diving apparatus, 
a special compartment for parachut- 


Bringing up supplies and equipment at an amphibious-landing exercise. 


ists and a fine spray of deadly mi- 
crobes. And—I quote an admiral— 
even then some bitching doughfoot 
with a six-day beard will probably 
have to hit a beach to pull his enemy 
out of a hole. 

What I like to call the Common- 
Sense Command is responsible for this 
nucleus of military practicality in 
time of nervous peace. Despite the 
political squabbles in Washington, 
with Air Force feuding with Army, and 
Navy agin ’em both, sincere men with 
a transcendent love of country have 
sweated together to perfect a defen- 
sive weapon which could, if necessary, 
tackle a war tomorrow. The Common- 
Sense Command is the beloved baby 
of Rear Admiral Ralph O. Davis, the 
fellow who bossed the training for the 
greatest amphibious war of history—a 
100 per cent amphibious operation, 
since no single bullet of it was fired on 
continental American ground, and no 
battle area existed that wasn’t reached 
by travel on, under, or above vast 
stretches of water—warm water, cool 
water, medium water, icy water. 

The Common-Sense Command, 
when it is at home, dwells in Little 
Creek, Virginia, a damp suburb of 
Norfolk. During the last three years, 
it has probably captured that dismal 


peninsula three dozen times. The 
Common-Sense Command is dedica- 
ted to the task of moving men and 
materiel to distant shores, getting 
them on the beach and off it again, 
victorious, with the maximum in 
speed, safety and effectiveness, and the 
minimum of margin for costly, bloody 
error. It practices all the skills and 
techniques and knowledge gleaned 
from brilliant victory and deadly mis- 
take in all the wars since Caesar. It 
is, you might say, an ambitious opera- 
tion for two admirals, a general and 
a handful of men. 

Before we jump into any detailed 
narrative, I want to make a point I 
think is important. I do not mean to 
intimate that America, this day, is 
equipped with either men or machines 
to enter into and win a big war. But, 
we are better equipped than you 
think; we have gone farther along 
than you know, and we now have the 
potential to speedily build a large, 
practical fighting force. We have that 
most important thing—and we lacked 
it dreadfully in the last war—a small 
clump of know-how guys who have 
pressed their lives to the task of stay- 
ing abreast of their business, which is 
calculated killing. We have no 100 
divisions [Continued on page 78] 
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Alec Graham was one of the last 
of a dying breed of great HMO fy. 0! 
He wrested $75,000 from the — 


wilderness in one season and | 
“ pine 4 Ne S: 


became a mystery of 


BY ROBERT E. PINKERTON a Saat 
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I; you had seen Alec Graham twenty years ago in a hotel 
lobby in Seattle, you’d haye taken him for a city-bred, 
successful businessman who'd acquired a deep tan through 
years of golf or sailing on the Sound. And if you’d been 
with a fur buyer, one of the big ones, he would have 
pointed his Perfecto at the man and said: 

“Tomorrow I could take that bird up the coast, put him 
on the beach south of Prince Rupert, with a rifle, ammuni- 
tion and an ax—nothing else—and you know what'd happen? 
In two years he’d show up on Hudson Bay. That’s fifteen 
hundred miles airline ‘North of Fifty-Three,’ but he’d be 
well-fed, with good clothes. And he’d have twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of fur.” 

That’s the sort of trapper Alec Graham was. I'd set a 
few traps myself and had known many pelt takers, but I'd 
never seen one dress as Alec did. I didn’t get his name for 
an hour, and then it was too late. ’'d been hunting Alec 
for twenty years. 

Fur has always been in the American blood. Many a 
pioneer got his cash crop from traps, and sons of pioneers 


Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 


often became trappers. Today youths in small towns save 
money to go north. In thirty years I’ve had scores of letters 
from those seeking what they believe is romance, adventure 
and a fairly easy living. Yet to Alec Graham, trapping was 
never an escape but a profession. Rewards would come from 
mastery of his craft, and therein lay the difference. Alec 
became one of the first, and last, of the big-money trappers. 

He was born in southwestern Wisconsin in 1876, within 
thirty miles of my own birthplace. Many pioneers who'd 
come into that country in 1840 and later were still alive and 
the boy listened to yarns of old-timers who sat around the 
stove in his father’s general store. He roamed the woods 
early and tracks of animals were the most exciting print 
he could read. He became friendly with an Indian called 
Old Sore Eyes, who lived with his wife in the river bottom, 
and learned many things about fur bearers and how to 
live in the wilderness. When he was 10 his father gave him 
a Quackenbush single-shot .22 rifle and laid down a rule— 
school marks had to be high or rifle and traps would be 
locked up, They never were. The high-school principal 


“There they were, scared stiff and hating me. They’d stolen my year’s fur take, and now I had ’em cold.” 


found his most eager geography and physics pupil in Alec. 

“I'd go to his house nights and we'd talk about all sorts 
of things,” Alec said many years later, “He and Old Sore 
Eyes were a lot alike, had the same idea, Don’t go by rules. 
Every problem is different. If you're tied up by rules, you 
can’t figure it out. That helped a lot in trapping.” 

Alec got 5 to 10 cents for muskrats and sometimes a 
dollar for a prime mink, and he’d be up at 5 o’clock winter 
mornings to look at his traps before school. His mother 
died his second year in high school and later his father 
married again. Alec’s stepmother objected to his skin- 
ning fur in the kitchen and after he’d graduated he 
took the $200 he’d saved from trapping and started north 
on his own. 

Not only were Alec and I born in the same district, but 
I kept picking up his trail for many years. He first went to 
Douglas County in northwest Wisconsin, where I spent a 
winter with a trapper a dozen years later. I found his tracks 
in northern Minnesota, in the Ontario bush, at a Hudson’s 
Bay Company post and in Seattle, but I never knew Alec 


until I met him in Juneau, Alaska, in 1930. Those crossed 
trails helped a lot in getting his story. 

Alec was 17 when he left home in 1893, and he couldn’t 
have picked a worse year. A disastrous financial crash had 
come and fur prices hit bottom. Southern Douglas County 
had almost no settlers, only logging camps, and most of 
them were closed. The boy had never been in a pine forest, 
had never camped out, carried a heavy pack or cooked his 
own meals. He might have been forced out had not a 
logging company offered him a job as watchman of a camp. 
Wages would be flour, beans, pork and tea. The work was 
slight, and he could live in the little office. 

“Toughest winter I ever put in,” Alec told me when he 
could grin about it. “Heavy snows came early and I'd never 
seen a snowshoe. Didn’t have moccasins, just felt pacs 
with low rubbers like farmers wore, and I couldn’t keep 
my feet dry or warm. I’d taken mink, muskrat, skunk and 
coons, but there I found tracks I didn’t know, like lynx, 
weasel, fox, otter and wolves. Even when I'd figured out 
what they were, I didn’t know [Continued on page 72] 
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When you needed to go, the place 
Was always at the other end of the 
car. I fought along the stuffed aisle. 


ars in aquariu: 


It was just Mr. Kantor’s luck not to be born 
in the sign of Pisces, and, damn it all, there is 


no zodiacal sign with a camel in it... 


nor even an Esso station 


Op 


BY MacKINLAY KANTOR 


Bassas fourth is my birthday, and thus according to 
astrologers I am an Aquarian. Aquarius is called “the water 
carrier.” Brother, that’s me. Listen... . 

“When the telephone rang I was on my way to the bath- 
room, so I went and answered the telephone instead, so I 
didn’t go to the bathroom at all.” 

That is what I shall relate to infant descendants if they 
ever start trying to find out what happened to Grandpa in 
World War II. This all sounds rather intimate—which it is. 
But this was a very special telephone call in a very special 
season, and the bathroom was located in the northwest 
apartment on the top floor of a building catercorner from 
Marylebone Station, in the metropolis of London, in the 
reign of George VI. God bless him. 

It wasn’t an emergency, really; it was just one of those 
things. Any man, awake and stirring and busy at his type- 
writer for some two or three hours, might feel the normal 
impulse which had come to me a moment before the bed- 
room telephone shrilled. 

Well, in 1943 almost anything could be happening at the 
other end of a telephone wire and usually was. I postponed 
my journey to the w.c. and picked up the receiver. 

The voice which spoke belonged to Captain Harold A. 
Fox of the 305th Bomb Group (H), Eighth Air Force. 

Foxy asked, “Want a date with Maizie?” 

That was our code. It meant, did I want to fly a mission. 
During the war I sometimes lived at the 305th Base for 
weeks at a time and flew on regular schedules with the 
squadrons and crews according to their operational routine. 
Sometimes, like now, I was at my London flat and had 
to be summoned. 

“When?” 

“Right away. I looked up trains. You can get something 
out of St. Pancras Station in about twenty minutes. See if 
you can make it. I'll try to meet you with a jeep in Bedford.” 

Forgotten was the destination I had had in mind when 
I got up out of my chair in the living room a minute before. 
I blundered around, grabbed a shirt and tie, grabbed my 
blouse and cap and coat. Wallet? Yes. Money? Yes... . 
Once, while flinging things into a musette bag, I thought, 
“Better stop at the bathroom before I get out of here.” And 
then, “No, no, might have difficulty getting a taxi—wait 
until I’m at the station.” 

Sun was bright outside at 11-something a. m. Luck was 
with me: a high-bodied blue cab came bowling out of the 


Illustrated by Earl Blossom 


Marylebone Station driveway—empty, for a wonder. The 
taxi made good time until we reached the intersection 
where Hampstead Road turns into Tottenham Court. 

There a bulwark of MPs, British and American, stood in 
the street holding up traffic. A seemingly endless column 
of lorries and staff cars buzzed across our path, loaded with 
Royal Artillerymen. Doubtless their war effort was more 
necessitous than mine; but I chafed nevertheless, and kept 
alternately studying my wrist watch and grumbling along 
with the shaggy old driver. 

Eventually we puffed up an inclined driveway that lost 
itself in the dank cavern adjoining St. Pancras Station. I 
hurled money at the driver and hurled myself out of the 
cab and across echoing concrete space. 

A cockney voice chanted under the broken glass roofs. 
What train was he calling? It was my train, surely enough; 
and I thought with vague regret about the station lavatory 
which I might not now visit. 

Through the gate ... yes, I had tickets in my pocket: I 
always had a few of those, duly marked for Bedford, with 
all that little fine type about “Member of H.M. Forces on 
Leave,” which I certainly was not. 


I scrambled into a carriage just as the train began to 
move, and took a deep, congratulatory breath—to the mild 
amusement of fellow passengers who looked upon me with 
that smugness inherent in people who have caught the 
train with plenty of time to spare. 

Folks seemed hanging from the light bulbs and meshed 
baggage racks. All the trains in Britain were crowded during 
those years, but this was really a mob. It was possible that 
the couplings of the cars might break apart before we 
reached St. Albans, under the weight of this prodigious 
load. Givilians, Americans, British and Colonial personnel 
alike stuffed the aisle and jammed the doorways of com- 
partments. ; 

It was Regulation for men and women of the British 
Armed Forces to lug when traveling every personal posses- 
sion they owned. I can close my eyes now and see the 
sierras of knapsacks, rucksacks, seabags, ditty bags—call 
them what you wanted to. A respirator bulked over every 
shoulder, and the gentlemen of the Forces whose business 
it was to pack along rifles when on active duty also packed 
them along when on leave. Close by swayed a dozen Air- 
borne personnel, looking like [Continued on page 54] 
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Off Florida’s east coast, the author coaxes in a tired one on light tackle. 


Mr. Wylie, who is surely an 


expert on the subject, has 
some trouble finding sailfish 


who agree with his lore 


BY PHILIP WYLIE 


Hart Stilwell 


Neusay knows what is in the mind 
ofa fish—or whether he has one. Some 
people merely know more than others 
about how fishes behave. And, from 
the behavior, they invent fishly states 
of mind. The moods and humors of 
brook trout, for example, have ab- 
sorbed the time and discernment of 
millions of men for generations—men 
in the barefoot-boy stage, the investi- 
gating-scientist stage and the retired- 
millionaire stage. Books have been 
written about why trout do what they 
do and what trout, supposedly, feel. 
But there is not much of this sort of 
information on the sailfish, and there 
should be. 

In the era before the sailfish was 
commonly taken on rod and reel, 
marine angling was regarded by fresh- 
water sportsmen as decidedly second- 
rate—not an art, just a branch of 
commercial fishing. The tarpon, it is 
true, was an early exception but, 
somehow, the mere fact that this fish, 
when so moved, will enter fresh water 
and even live in lakes, qualified him 
as semimarine. People went kingfish- 
ing; people caught jewfish in the sea, 
on ropes; people hand-lined for bot- 
tom fish. And then they found out 
how to catch sailfish. It was the be- 
ginning of a new age for the angler. 

Well do I remember my first one. 
I was trolling straight back from the 


stern of a Miami charter boat—the 
line, 24-thread; the reel, a 6/0 on a 
pretty heavy rod. My bait was an eight- 
inch strip of belly cut from one of the 
bonitas we had been catching. I could 
see it plainly, flickering and skipping 
in the clean, choppy water some thirty 
feet astern. 

“Here comes a sail!” the skipper 
yelled. 

I didn’t see anything, I was watch- 
ing the bait. 

“Underneath it... behind it!” The 
skipper tried to tell me where to look, 
but I was too excited and too much 
of a neophyte to see the surging mass 
of chocolate brown’ that is a sub- 
merged sail on a sunny day. I did see 
his bill. tt came out of water at an 
angle and looked like a black stick. I 
felt a minnowlike tap. And that was 
all. 

“Drop back!” the captain shouted. 

For a moment, I couldn’t think what 
he meant. I forgot that a sailfish 
usually swats his quarry with his 
“sword”—which is more like a long, 
rattail file—and then lets it settle in 
the sea, stunned, before he gobbles it 
up. This particular sailfish, however, 
was hungry enough to try again, even 
though (and it must have surprised 
him) his first crack at my bait didn’t 
“kill” it. He put up his great purple 
dorsal, surfaced and rushed—again 
swatting the strip of belly, harder this 
time. This time I dropped back— 
that is, I threw the reel on free spool 
and allowed the line to run out, 
thumbing the spinning spool enough 
so it wouldn’t backlash. 

The result of that, naturally, was 
to stop the bait dead in the sea. In 
those days, we counted to ten—slowly 
—before striking. Most people still do. 
And all persons who have had the ex- 
perience will certify that those ten 
seconds are emotionally wearing. 


The bait sinks out of sight. The 
sailfish disappears in its general vicin- 
ity. The boat goes away from the scene 
at its steady four or five or six knots. 
Meanwhile the angler gets set to drive 
home the hook, knowing no\ that he 
has had a sailfish rise and a strike, but 
not at all certain that the fish will de- 
vour what it has swatted. At the end 
of ten seconds the angler throws on the 
drag again, lets the line tighten and, 
the instant he feels the weight of his 
fish, strikes back against it swiftly and 
strongly, three or four times. I did 
these things that day. 

With the third backward drive of 
the rod, the sailfish put in his second 
personal appearance. Something in 
the strip bait he had just taken into 
his mouth was annoying him, pulling 
him around, sticking into him. The 


thing to do was to shake it out, pronto. 


So, in two [Continued on page 75| 
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Trudy whipping the English Channel. Come out? “What for?” 


Hour of glory © 


When an American girl became the 
first woman to swim the English 
Channel a sports-crazy nation 
really let itself go; and here is 
how Mr. Gallico outsmarted 


himself on a tremendous scoop 


Vou will find it hard to believe, but once upon a time 
in these United States a brown-haired, chubby-faced, 18- 
year-old girl sat in an office with her manager, a famous 
international divorce lawyer and one-time Collector of the 
Port of New York, and contemplated proffered contracts, 
offers, pleas for endorsements, appearances on stage and 
screen and literary rights totaling close to one million 


site * 


BY PAUL GALLICO 


dollars, as the reward for a single athletic endeavor. 

Had this five foot five and a half-inch, 150-pound maiden 
spent but a few minutes affixing the name “Gertrude 
Ederle” to the bottoms of the stack of legal papers, she would 
have amassed an immediate fortune of $900,000, with subse- 
quent renewals and extensions making her a millionaire, 

She failed to sign. A few days later, the golden wave 
receded with the same speed with which it had threatened 
to engulf her. The offers fell away to a mere tenth of their 
value; the girl who had been catapulted to the peak of 
fame—one matchless hour of glory never before or after- 
ward attained by any woman athlete—faded into obscurity. 

The why, the how and the wherefore of this affair, the 
screwballs and characters involved and the high endeavor 
and clear spiritual flame of the one really good, sweet and 


The big welcome, Trudy stands by Mayor 


Miss Ederle today. Just a real American girl. 


decent person involved in the biggest news of those days 
is one chapter out of the money- y-mad, glittering Golden 
Decade of the 1920s that I have been promising myself 
to relive. It helps one’s faith in the human race to remember 
that there was at least one honest, courageous human being 
able to lift her innocent brown head high above the ruck 
of the greatest collection of bums, chiselers, petty grafters, 
grifters, crooks, satyrs, gold dredgers, champions, near 
champions, fakers, murderer. s, murderesses, lady morons, 
sex-slayers, night-club nitwits, Hollywood hams, gangsters, 
heroes and mink- clad tramps ever to wallow through 365 
days of six-inch, stud-horse, page-one headlines. 

Pull up a chair. 

That 1926! It was a year of news sensations the like of 
which had never been endured before, and in spite of the 


Jimmy Walker. Grover 
Whalen, left, and manager Dudley Field Malone, right. 


ever-loving mates 


women conking their 
Candy Kid bandits, elopements of ex- 
singing waiters with wealthy society belles, apotheoses of 


parade of tiger 
with sashweights, 


screen matinee idols and the May-December sex shenani- 
gans of Daddy Browning, the greatest of these was sports. 

This was the year Gene Tunney relieved Jack Dempsey 
of his heavyweight championship at Philadelphia. Bob 
Jones won his first British Open golf title and later scored 
a double by snagging the American Open too. In one of 
the most warm and sentimental baseball stories in all his- 
tory, Babe Ruth promised to hit a home run for a little 
boy named Johnny Sylvester who was dying from lack of 

the will to live, and then saved his lile by poling not 
one, but three homers in one World Series game against 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

But the real peak of excitement was provided that sum- 
mer by women. That was the year Helen Wills went to 
Cannes to meet Suzanne Lenglen in a tennis match, and 
such a to-do over a couple of ‘dames encountering one an- 
other in a game of pat-ball you never saw in all your born 
days. 

As the hour of the match drew nigh, the planets ceased 
their orderly march around the sun, incense was burned 
and prayers were offered up publicly and privately for the 
success of our Helen. One false move and we would have 
withdrawn our ambassador to France. 

Suddenly it was no longer a tennis match but a rousing 
and visible example of all the forces of Good and Evil 
coming to handgrips. We became a [Continued on page 96] 
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BY DONALD 


when the Airways men came to put up 


a beacon near his still...the damn’ revenooers. 


Slim Smith finally tricked him into it, 


but Slim is still running 


Wren the Department of Commerce was lighting the 
early air-mail routes, back in 1929, leasing sites for the 
searchlight-type beacons called for real diplomacy by the 
Airways extension men. For one thing, the Department 
paid only peanuts—usually $10 a year. For another thing, 
the powerlul rotating lights were often viewed with sus- 
picion, particularly in such darkly backward localities as 
Purdy’s Hill. 

Like most independent distillers, Jeb Purdy clung to the 
traditional moonlight of his forefathers. How the govern- 
ment succeeded in putting a certain essential beacon on 
Jeb’s land was a mystery to those who knew his reputation 
and that of his two hulking sons. The feat was accomplished 
by methods not found in “the Airways Division manual. It 
was the private tactical triumph of a well-known Airways 
man whom I shall cali by the simple alias he adopted for 
the risky job, to wit, “Slim Smith.” (Not to be confused, 
however, with Alvin O. Smith, another extension superin- 
tendent.) 

Slim Smith was a lanky, easygoing ex- Army pilot, one of 
an Airways group including Charlie Stanton. and Jack 
Somers, now CAA executives, Alford Preil, Pen Talioferro 
and other hard-working pioneers, When an airway had 


E. KEYHOE 


been laid out in the Washington office, it was the extension 
men’s assignment to get appropriate sites from sometimes 
reluctant owners, holding as Closely as possible to a beacon 
every ten miles, an emergency field ev ery thirty. 

In working out routes like the New York-Atlanta and 
the transcontinental, Slim had become a facile negotiator. 
Of course, since airways were new, he could claim that a 
few misunderstandings were inevitable. More than one 
rural landowner agreed to a beacon near his home, under 
the impression that the 2,000,000-candle-power beam would 
angle steeply skyward, Three or four of Slim’s beacons, 


flashing into near-by bedrooms every few seconds, did tend 
to reduce priv But, as he was always quick to point 
out, black curtains easily corrected the trouble. 

Now and then, a mail pilot would accuse Slim of failing 
to make matters clear to field owners. One pilot, in a forced 
landing, discovered belatedly that a leased field had been 
plowed up for corn. At another site, where a small town 
had donated the only level field within miles, the local 
baseball team had somehow got the idea they could con- 
tinue to share it. This was manifestly impossible, as a 
plane could easily clip an outfielder, 


Illustrated by Hardie Gramatky 


Slim insisted, in cases of this kind, that the owners had 
misread their leases. Usually, he left everyone happy. 

The southern coast-to-coast route passed over several 
moonshine regions, and Slim, being a southerner himself, 
was careful to win the mountaineers’ confidence. There was 
a way to do this that was not exactly official. As Prohibition 
prevailed, the Airways chief, Captain Fred Hinsburg, had 
given strict orders to abstain from stimulants. In dealing 
with moonshiners, Slim decided, taking a social drink or 
two was obviously in line of duty. 

He was a little uneasy, however, [Continued on page 64] 
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What's happened te 
BURLESQUE ? 


In New Yous the citizens believe it’s dead, but 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


out in America it’s the old grind, only better 


Bis since burlesque was banished from the five boroughs 
of New York city in 1942 after several years of being kept 
under stifling wraps by the authorities, the insular natives 
have considered it an extinct aspect of American culture. 
The same ostrichlike attitude has prevailed among editors 
of magazines published in New York. As a result, our 
national organs have so neglected the subject that there 
is a widespread impression that burlesque is dead all over 
the country. 

This impression may be corrected easily in almost any 
section by a quick look around. Burlesque theaters are 
going full blast this season in thirty-seven of the largest 
cities of America. Where the population will not support 
a theater, or municipal bluenoses will 
not permit one to operate under its 
right name, burlesque still manages 
to appear in various disguises, all as 
transparent as a stripper’s net panties. 

New York, for all its official recti- 
tude, is actually the nerve center of 
the industry today. Performers for the 
Izzy Hirst circuit of twelve eastern 
theaters, largest of the two national 
peel wheels, are signed up by the 
firm’s Broadway office. Other bookers 
in the neighborhood hire talent for a 
number of scratch houses, as inde- 
pendent burley theaters are inele- 
gantly termed in the trade. In the Pal- 
ace Theater Building, headquarters of 
the Burlesque Artists Association is 
maintained by president ‘Tom Phil- 
lips, a straightman on the old Co- 
lumbia circuit in the early 1900s and 
now the Petrillo of the profession. 

A few blocks away, the business 
index of burlesque the country over 
may be gauged in the modest studio 
of Mr. Charles Guyette, who for twelve 
years has been the Hattie Carnegie of 
the G-string and the readily detach- 
able strip costume. He also supplies, 
at $22.50 a pair, the foot-and-a-half- 
long slapstick shoes favored by comedi- 
ans of the bladder-wielding school. 

“Business has never been better,” 
says Guyette, who enjoys his work and 
is given to humming snatches of song 


Each stri 
ethods of exploit 


as he goes about it. Charles and two assistants currently 
turn out about fifty G-strings a week, at from $5 to $30 
apiece, compared to a mere dozen or so weekly in the peak 
days of Broadway burlesque in the 1930s. He attributes the 
boom market to the increased popularity of burlesque-type 
entertainment in night clubs and musicals as well as the 
established houses, and a consequent swelling in the ranks 
of ecdysiasts. 

There is no New Look in G-strings to create a demand for 
replacements, and the wear and tear on gadgets, as they 
are familiarly called, is negligible. “They last until they’re 
lost or stolen,” says Guyette, hinting at a little-known by- 
way of kleptomania. [Continued on page 82] 
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Los Angeles was in the mar- 


ket for a pretty murderess, 


and it bought Clara Phillips. 


Al 


—< BY ALAN HYND 
: : Author of The Case of The Stolen Stomach 


lif 1922, Los Angeles, home of assembly-belt acting, served as the production 
center for several outstanding histrionic performances that originated not in the 
film studios of Hollywood and Universal City but in police stations, at coroners’ 
inquests and in courtrooms and hoosegows. These performances were fulsomely re- 
ported in the daily press for all, and particularly for Clara Phillips, to read. 

William Desmond Taylor, the movie director who collected pink nightgowns 
with girls in them, was done in one evening in his bungalow after having cocktails 
with Mabel Normand, a big star who loved to shell peanuts. Thereafter Miss 
Normand and a dozen or more assorted studio celebrities and law-enforcement 
big shots hammed it for many months for the benefit of inquest audiences, peasants 
from Iowa gawking into the D. A.’s offices and the cross-your-legs lads from the 
newspaper darkrooms. Clara Phillips didn’t miss a line of it. 

In the same year, a stunningly beautiful, 29-year-old divorcee and one-time 

student in a drama academy, Mrs. Madalynne Obenchain, tripped gaily from 
the wings to go on trial on the charge of having instigated the demise of a suitor, 
Belton Kennedy, after having induced him to take her to a lonely lodge, not for 
the reason that may suggest itself but, according to Mrs. Obenchain, so that she 
could look under a rock for a penny she had hidden there some years previously. 
' Mrs. Obenchain wrote embarrassing poetry for the newspapers while awaiting 
trial and fell into an incandescent correspondence with a fellow prisoner. She put 
up such a brave front during her ordeal and was so captivating and photogenic as 
she registered various emotions, ranging from high tragedy to low comedy, that 
she was the recipient of tokens of affection from the public, including gifts of cold 
fried chicken from the sister of one of the jurors who sat in judgment of her. 

Her discarded ex-husband, Ralph Obenchain, an attorney on the staff of a big 
insurance company in Chicago and known to his coworkers as “steady” but to Los 
Angeles newspapers as “the human doormat,” quit his job [Continued on page 89] 
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Poor Clara was only happy when her name was in the papers. 
She almost started a Honduran revolution struggling to get back 


to serve a murder sentence...and get into public print once again 


Illustrated by Tons Lovell 
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the book... and invented a few 


besides. Now as a referee Clancy 


; still gets in last licks with the 
Bo . tongue that once won a play-off 
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BY TRENT FRAYNE 


The Toronto Maple Leafs and the Boston Bruins 
were knocking each other down with unabashed 
enthusiasm in a National Hockey League playoff 
game a couple of springs ago when Referee King 
Clancy whistled the gladiators to a temporary halt. 
He thumbed Toronto’s Bob Davidson to the pen- 
alty box for a piece of mayhem Davidson felt he 
had cloaked commendably in guile. 

“What the hell, King,” Davidson complained 
as he sulked toward the cooler, “you used to do 
that yourself.” 

“I know,” replied Clancy, skating away, “but I 
never used to get caught.” 

Francis Michael Clancy, now in his tenth season 
as an NHL referee, was one of the game’s greatest 
defensemen for sixteen years and in that span the 
only tricks he didn’t learn from the game’s penalty 
pirates were the ones he invented himself. While 
he was about it, he generally managed to get in 
the last word, as well. 

Clancy was a fox terrier among defenders, 
weighing 157 pounds through his best years, crash- 
ing into players who outweighed him by forty 
pounds. He yapped and scrapped and inspired 
his mates with his absolute antipathy for defeat. 
He played for nine seasons with the old Ottawa 
Senators, hockey’s greatest team in the early 1920s, 
and then he was sold for $50,000—an unprece- 
dented price tag in the NHL—to the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, with whom he shone for six seasons 
more. He was named on all-star teams four times, 
which doesn’t properly reflect his ability because 
the inception of all-star teams didn’t come until 
the 1930-31 season, Clancy’s eleventh in the majors. 

Dick Irvin, the silver-haired coach of the Mon- 
treal Canadiens, calls King “the best referee I 
ever saw” and credits Clancy’s years as a player 
for the accolade. 

“He hates a squealer, a guy who runs to the 
referee to complain about other players’ tactics, 
because he was never a squealer himself,” says 
Irvin. “He hates chippy players, guys who are 
always trying to get away with dirty stuff behind 
a referee’s back, because he was never that way 


himself. Nowadays, if a guy gives another player a real good 
reef, a hard, clean bodycheck, you can almost hear Clancy 
applaud, “That's the way to give it to him!’” 

Hap Day, coach of the world champion Toronto Maple 
Leals and, incidentally, Clancy’s roommate during the seven 
years the pair teamed on the Leaf defense, claims that it 
isn’t only what King catches that makes him a valuable 
whistle-blower, it’s what he overlooks, too. 

“Because he played himself, he can appreciate the ten- 
sion,” says Day. “He knows when an infraction is deliberate 
and when it’s accidental and he judges accordingly.” 

Coach Day may not know it but a situation that per- 
fectly illustrates his point cropped up in last spring’s Stan- 
ley Cup final in Detroit between the Red Wings and Day’s 
Maple Leafs. A bitter fight involving almost all the players 
broke out in the second period of the third game. It even 
involved the two goalkeepers, Turk Broda of Toronto 
and Harry Lumley of Detroit. As Clancy got order restored, 
he started doling out the penalties. He was about to assess 
major penalties to the two goalers which, in the case of 
goalkeepers, calls for a penalty shot. Then suddenly his 
mind clicked. There was nothing in the rule book, which 
he knows perfectly, to cover which team should take the 
penalty shot first. 

He had visions of skating over to Day and ordering To- 
ronto to take the first shot and Day, searching for a tactical 
advantage, saying, “Nope, we'll shoot second.” And then 
of skating over to Coach Tommy Ivan of Detroit and get- 
ting the same response. That would place Clancy in an 
embarrassing position. He hesitated only a second and 
then he came up with the perfect solution: he didn’t pen- 
alize either goalkeeper. Consequently, neither team got 
a penalty shot, neither coach became ruffled, nobody suf- 
fered as a result of the decision and the game proceeded 
in orderly fashion. 

Sometimes, in the pressure of the swift-moving action, 
players hurl hideous epithets in Clancy’s direction, but 
although this calls for a ten-minute misconduct penalty, 
King never calls it the first time. When a player sticks his 
nose in Clancy’s face and shouts, “Why, 
you So-and-So! You blew that one!” 
King calmly responds, “Why, you 
what?” If the player repeats the abuse, 
Clancy thumbs him. 

“They can call me what they like,” 
relates the King. “Once.” 

Old-time observers insist that pres- 
ent-day officials are the objects of com- 
paratively little abuse, that they haven't 
really heard anything in the last dec- 
ade or so—ever since a fellow, name of 
Clancy, retired as a player. Jim Pri- 
meau, now an NHL linesman who as 
a kid used to watch Clancy play, says 
he never heard anyone so magnificently 
profane. “And he got away with it, too,” 
marvels Primeau, “because he was King 
Clancy. There was something about the 
driving, inspiring way he used to play 
the game that made the referees over- 
look his phrasing.” 

Clancy’s experience as a player also 
taught him that the bruisers get in their 
best licks when a play breaks quickly 
from one end of the rink toward the 
other. Left in its wake are two or three 
players who had been struggling against 
the boards for the puck. This is a pro- 
pitious moment for ramming a man’s 
ribs with the butt end of a stick, or for 
giving his features the once-over-but- 
notlightly with hard-fiber elbow pads. 
Clancy, as referee, is compelled to keep 
up with the puck but this doesn’t mean 
that he misses the by-play against the 


boards (or dasher, as some insist upon calling it). King’s 
trick is to skate quickly away as the play breaks, looking 
swiftly and often over his shoulder to keep abreast of de- 
velopments behind him. Resultant penalties frequently 
confuse the fans, whose eyes have been following the puck, 
and precipitate a catcall chorus. 

One night in Toronto, for instance, Detroit’s Ted Lind- 
say and Toronto defenseman Bill Barilko fell to the ice 
in the Maple Leaf zone just as the Leafs broke free and 
headed up the ice. The fans were following the puck but 
not many of them missed the resounding thwack as Lind- 
say swung his stick one-handed. He’d slashed Barilko across 
the thighs. They commended Clancy roundly when he 
thumbed Lindsay but their cheers switched to raucous jeers 
when King also penalized Barilko. What few fans had 
seen, but what Clancy’s experience had taught him to 
look for, was that Barilko had used Lindsay’s head for 
support while he’d climbed to his feet and had given the 
Detroit forward a facial massage on the ice. Lindsay, some- 
what more tempestuous than a little old lady, had slashed 
Barilko as soon as he had regained his feet and his vision. 

Barilko heatedly disputed the penalty. “What yuh pick- 
ing on me for?” he beefed, “he nearly broke my leg.” 

“Beat it,” replied Clancy, getting in the last word, “you 
pushed his face in the ice so far I thought he was in a 
deep freeze.” ; 

The boos continued to pile down as Barilko skated away, 
speechless, but they didn’t bother Clancy. His inspirational 
performances as a player had made him the most popular 
star Toronto ever had, but he long since has learned that 
the customers’ fancy is fickle. Even in Maple Leaf Gardens 
(which has been called the House that Clancy Built) the 
jeers don’t bother him. “If they did, I’d never have lasted,” 
he says. “In fact, I hardly hear ’em any more, I get so ab- 
sorbed in the play. The way I see it, if a guy pays his way 
into the rink, it’s his privilege to boo.” 

One time he did hear a heckler, however. It was during 
a pregame patriotic observance in Madison Square Garden 
when the players of two teams and [Continued on page 61] 


Someone’s going to the sin bin for this. Clancy, an old- 
time tussler himself, seldom misses an undercover gouge, 
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Thirty odd 


A True Book-Length Feature 


BY B. P. and BUDD SCHULBERG 


This is a unique document. B. P. 4 
Schulberg is one of Hollywood's PHOTO FOR TRUE BY GEORGE HEYER, SCOPE 


true pioneers, a producer and 
Inghamdale Farm, 


director when movies were in the New Hope, Pa. 
elod h Dear B. P.: 
nickelodeon stage who grew up I've been asked to do a piece or two on motion pictures, 
. ° beginning with their earliest days: what were they like 
with the industry to become pro- when I was a kid—what I remember of the pioneer period— 
: vs - ° : and did the early ones seem better to me than the present 
duction chief for major studios. His ; crop (sort of, “these pictures don’t taste as good as the ones 
: segs my father used to make”). 
son, Budd Schulberg, is the distin- Since my early impressions of film business go further 


. back than my memory and since memories of childhood 
guished author of such novels as are so likely to be distorted and sketchy, I wonder if you 


. could do some of my remembering for me. At least you 
What Makes Sammy Run. In this might open up a few of the doors that have been locked 


and cobwebbed these past thirty years or more. 

What I'd like to do with your help is trace the develop- 
ment of the movies from their humble beginnings in nickel- 
odeon days to maturity (what am I saying!) in their 
cathedral-like domiciles today. 

Since you've been in the business ever since I was born, 
I’m a little hazy as to just how early you literally came into 


exchange of letters, the inside story 


of Hollywood's origins is revealed 
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the picture. So, if you don’t mind, I'm going to appoint 
you my Research Department, and ask you to throw—or 
shall I say project?—a little light on the origin of the movies 
and your part in their history. 
Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood 
Dear Budd: 

Your letter was like a bridge that reached across the years, 
carrying me back to youth—my own youth and that of the 
motion picture. Only in the latter case, I should say infancy. 
For although I was not in on the actual birth of the movie, I 
was one of those who held its hand as it learned to walk. 

The first time I ever saw motion pictures—or “flickers,” 
as they were called then—was in 1904, in a nickelodeon, one 
of the first in America, on Fourteenth Street in New York 
City. The program ran for about twenty minutes, but I saw 
only half of it—ten minutes was all I could stand. It con- 
sisted of short, unrelated sections of film, a boat race, a 
horse race, and a “daring, sensational” two-minute graduate 


of the penny-arcade peep-hole shows, then known as 
“teasers,” yclept Cupid’s Pranks. Perhaps [ missed the piece- 
de-resistance, which, if it conformed with the last half of the 
average program of the time, was something called Cohen’s 
Fire Sale or Buying a Cow. At any rate I ran out into the 
sunlight, holding my hands to my eyes, convinced that I 
was already partially blind. 

I suppose, in the light of today’s kliegs, this sounds ridicu- 
lous. But I actually remember that eye specialists and 
psychologists (probably financially inspired by vaudeville 
impresarios, burlesque-house managers and the operators 
of cafes and saloons with singing waiters, all frightened by 
the growing competition of the nickelodeons) issued som- 
ber pronunciamentos that “the ‘flickers’ will blind the 
nation.” The arts of advertising and propaganda had not 
flowered to their fantastic proportions of today, but even 
then businessmen whose revenue was threatened knew how 
to fight back. Soon advertisements appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, signed by mysterious and suddenly organ- 
ized “benevolent” societies, warning the public that “The 
flickers will ruin your eyesight!” [Continued on page 100] 
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To kill a man at “conversation distance” 
isn’t easy, but there were times when 


Hector found it had to be done. 


BY CAL TINNEY 


1 aon't believe it was because he had killed thirty-five 
people that I liked Hector. I think I liked him for his 
own murderous self. 

I’ve been talking about Hector ever since I came home 
from India in 1945, trying to explain him to an enlarging 
circle of people who were not always tactful with their 
eyebrows or comment, the kindest of which was, “Why don’t 
you sell that to some magazine?” I was always meaning to 
write J. Edgar Hoover, too, and tell him in case he ever 
was called upon to organize an international police force, 
or the like, he should get Hector on his side, for he is 
half American to start with and would be a very handy 
man to have. 

Hector was a trigger man for the British Army. He re- 
ceived many assignments in the late unpleasantness. The 
British would drop him by parachute, or land him by 
boat, behind the enemy lines—his mission being simple, 
single-minded and direct. Find his man and kill him. 

Nothing complicated about that. At least not to Hector, 
one of a dozen such professional assassins (I’ve since 
learned) who were quietly at work around the world eras- 
ing selected Axis figures. 

Hector had two called strikes on him when we met at 
Howrah Station in Calcutta in 1944. He was British, and 
he was a colonel. He was short and fat, with a bald head 
and an owlish face. He wore horn-rimmed glasses and 
looked like a bookkeeper, not a killer. But the hand that 
reached out to shake mine that day had already written 
The End on the lives of thirty-five Japs and Germans. 

Naturally, I didn’t know all this about Hector at the 
time. His last name—no longer a military secret, I’m sure— 
was Grant-Taylor. He was as reserved as the next English- 


And Hector was an expert at it 


man. I had to know him six months and lock him up in 
the Great Eastern Hotel in Calcutta and get him drunk 
to get his story out of him. Even then he didn’t know that 
on my trips to the bathroom I was making notes—preserving 
his exact phrases in answers to my questions. 

About that job in the hotel room in France, for in- 
stance, when the Germans occupied that country: 

“How many German officers were in the room when you 
opened the door?” 

“Six.” 

“They were having a party? When the door opened they 
thought you were the waiter? You must have had a gun in 
your hand.” 

“In each hand.” 

“You were alone?” 

“Alone. Of course, I had a man in the hallway, protecting 
my rear.” 

“What did the six German aces do? They were aces, 
weren’t they?” 

“Yes. Three froze with fright. Two looked like they were 
going to faint. One cursed.” 

“You shot from the door?” 

“Oh, no, no, no. I got right in amongst them.” 

“Who did you shoot first?” 

“The ones that moved. The ones that freeze with fright, 
they're not so dangerous. You kill them last.” 

The actual killing inside the room, which Hector entered 
at a walk and left at a walk, plus the time it took to search 
the victims and remove papers, took twenty seconds. — 

“Then everything went all right on that job?” I said. 

“No.” 

“What went wrong?” 


Many a man’s last earthly view was this one of Hector. 


“There were two Frenchwomen in the room.” 

“Did you kill them?” 

“No. But my assistant came in from the hallway and 
slugged them. I got hell from my superiors when I got back 
to England. When we did jobs like that we were not sup- 
posed to leave any witnesses living. They could describe 
us.” 

“If you had it to do over again, could you kill the women?” 

A pause. 


“No.” 


The colonel had a wife, no children, back in England. 

I wondered later if his wife knew about his many murders 
and what feeling, if any, a civilized woman has about sharing 
the marriage bed with the killer of thirty-five men. His 
killing of the six German aces was done with a .45 Colt 
automatic in one hand and a .45 service Webley Mark Six 
in the other, but all his work was not done with a gun. 

“I did a job once for a Balkan king,” he told me blandly. 
“The king was a friend of mine. A communist editor from 
the king’s country was on his way to a convention in Cairo. 
The king sent word to me that he had no expectation 
whatever of regaining his throne if the communist editor 
got to that convention.” 

“And?” I asked. 

“He didn’t,” Hector said. 

Being in the Balkans at a later date, a reporter friend of 


mine to whom I told this story said he would check ‘to 
see if a communist editor on a trip to Cairo had disappeared 
about the time Hector indicated he had done this favor 
for his royal friend. He wrote me, “The editor of the biggest 
communist weekly in this little country left here one day, 
according to the local archives, on a secret mission. It seems 
he did not trust himself on a boat and took the land route. 
He was last seen in Lebanon or thereabouts. The commu- 
nists said a Trotskyite dispatched him.” 

It was natural that Hector and I should come to know 
each other pretty well, when we worked together day after 
day. By lectures and courses, he trained Americans in 
close-quarter battle. He didn’t just tell us how to do it; 
the old assassin would get up and show us. I’ve seen him 
do shooting that we would take our hats off to even down 
in Oklahoma. 

To my question, “Where did you learn it?” he told me 
one day: “From you Americans. My grandfather is buried 
in America. I learned the use of pistols from a Montana 
cattleman, and for several years I lived in Chicago.” 

“Officially?” 

“Yes. I was a guest of the American police, but I learned 
a lot from your gangsters.” The Readers’ Digest for Novem- 
ber, 1943, carried an article about Hector entitled Mur- 
der Is His Business. The writer, Frederic Sondern, Jr., 
had bumped into Hector in a Cairo hotel. One of his most 
interesting revelations was how [Continued on page 85| 
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the [WOST ACCURATE 
SHOOTING in the wold 


BY LUCIAN CARY 


True’s Gun Expert 


At the bench-rest rifle shooting matches at Johnstown, N. Y., 


the man who can’t shoot better than a string of just 


ordinary bull’s-eyes might as well not try to compete. 


But he can learn plenty about guns 


| em last summer a friend of mine found me testing a 
rifle. He was struck by the fact that, with a 20-power scope 
on it, the rifle weighed seventeen pounds and I was shoot- 
ing it from a heavy bench with a sandbag under the fore- 
arm and another under the toe of the stock. 

He said, “What are you doing?” 

I said, “Getting ready to shoot in some matches at Johns- 
town, New York.” 

He said, “You mean they actually shoot rifles like that 
in competition?” 

They do. They have been doing that sort of thing in 
this country for more than 100 years, though there were 
never as many competitors in the past as there are now. 
On September 2, 1896, the National Rifle Club held a 
bench-rest match at Vernon, Vermont. The men who com- 
peted were using the most accurate rifles known. One of 
them was Harry Pope, who later achieved world-wide fame 
as a maker of target rifles. But there were only seven 
shooters. On September 4, 1948, there were more than fifty 
men, from ten states, shooting bench-rest at Johnstown. 


Most of them shot for three days, from Friday morning 
until Monday night. And this in spite of the fact that there 
were two other bench-rest matches in the East that week 
end—one in Connecticut and one in Maine. Bench-rest 
matches have suddenly become popular. They are being 
held not only in New England and Pennsylvania but in 
Colorado and on the West Coast. 

Why? That's what my friend wanted to know. Why 
should anybody want a rifle so heavy that he can’t shoot 
it except from a rest? 

The answer is perfectly obvious. Aside from trying to 
beat everybody else who is doing the same thing, he wants 
to find out what makes a rifle shoot. Men have been trying 
to do that for more than 400 years and they're still trying. 
Once you get into it you're stuck because the answer is 
always just around the corner. You never quite catch up 
with it. At least no one ever has. 

Shooting from a rest is a scheme for eliminating so far 
as possible the human errors in sighting, holding and firing 
the rifle, When you shoot from a rest you are trying to 


find out what the rifle will do if you don’t interfere with 
its performance. Ordinarily a good rifle is so much more 
precise in its performance than the man who shoots it 
that we take it for granted it’s his fault when he misses. 
And if the mark is neither too small nor too far away, it 
usually is the fault of the shooter and not the fault of the 
rifle or the ammunition. Even the lightest and cheapest 
.22 caliber rifle is accurate enough to hit a squirrel’s head 
at twenty-five yards if the man does his part. Deer hunters, 
with the occasional exception of a man who wants to kill 
deer at 300 yards or farther across a western canyon, don’t 
worry about the accuracy of the rifle. They don’t have to. 
The makers, people like Remington and Winchester and 
Marlin and Savage, have taken care of that. 

But suppose your mark is smaller than a postage stamp 
and the distance is 100 yards and you have to hit it five 
times in succession to be in the money, Then you must 
shoot from a rest and use a telescope sight and you need 
something extra special in the way of a rifle and am- 
munition. 

Perhaps my own experience in going in for this kind of 
rifle match will show how it works. I’ve been shooting from 
a rest for some years, sometimes testing rifles to see what 
they would do, sometimes trying with everything I knew 
or suspected to get better accuracy. I shot Pope muzzle- 
loading rifles for a time and then tried to find something 
that would beat them. Just before Pearl Harbor I had a 
.22 single-shot rifle with a barrel chambered and fitted by 
J. E. Gebby of Dayton, Ohio, that averaged under 1.7 inches 
for five successive ten-shot groups at 200 yards, and under 
1.8 inches for ten successive ten-shot groups at that distance. 
Only two shots in 100 went out of a two-inch circle. I 
thought this was pretty good. It was a better average than 
I ever had been able to get with a Pope muzzle-loader. 


Shooting from rests at Johnstown, New York. 
of these rifles weigh from 15 to 17 pounds with scopes. 


Majority 


The rifle was not, of course, a .22 in the popular sense 
of the term. It shot a wildcat cartridge—meaning one that 
is not commercially manufactured—made by altering the 
old .25-20 single-shot cartridge case to take .22 caliber 
bullets. Gun cranks call it the .22 2R Lovell. The velocity 
was at least twice as great as that of any .22 rim-fire car- 
tridge—about the same as that of the present Army .30-06 
cartridge. The bullets, jacketed with copper or gilding 
metal, were made by Charles Morse of Herkimer, New 
York, and they were good ones. The powder charge was 
one I found after firing several hundred shots with four 
different kinds, and several different weights, of smoke- 
less powder. 

The barrel of that rifle is now shot out and anyway I 
needed something better for the matches at Johnstown, 
‘Times have changed since 1941 and a rifle that might have 
been good enough to win then isn’t good enough now. I 
was thinking this over when an old friend, Samuel Clark, 
Jr., of Waterville, Maine, stopped by. I listened, knowing 
that Sam has won more than his share of bench-rest matches 
in the last couple of years. 

Sam is through with single-shot falling-block actions such 
as the Sharps-Borchardt that did so well by me. He says 
that bolt-action rifles will shoot better. I still hope to prove 
him wrong but that’s another story. On this occasion I was 
listening. Sam showed me his rifle. It had a long, heavy 
barrel made by John Gregoire of Chester, Connecticut, 
chambered and fitted to a Winchester Model 70 action by 
Vaughn Cail of New Haven. The rifle was chambered for 
a wildcat cartridge I had never tried, the .22 Donaldson 
Wasp. It holds more powder than my old .22 2R Lovell 
but not so much as my .22 Varminter or the .220 Swilt. 
Harvey Donaldson of Fultonville, New York, worked out 
the precise shape and dimensions over a period of years. 
Donaldson sets great store by the details. I wouldn’t be a 
rifle crank if I agreed with everything Donaldson says about 
it, but he is a man of long experience with highly accurate 
rifles and there’s no arguing with him. The only way to 
prove him wrong is to make up something that will beat 
his Wasp. 

I thought, looking over Sam Clark’s rifle, that the sensible 
thing to do was to copy it. So I drove all morning to sce 
this guy Gregoire. He had nothing in stock but he promised 
to rifle a barrel for me within ten days. Having known 
many custom gunsmiths over a period of years I didn’t ex- 
pect him to keep his promise. He did, though. But he 


Col. Townsend Whelen with a 12-pound .22 Varminter. A 
heavier barrel is favored by many bench-rest shooters. 
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Inspecting a group made at 100 yards. The shooting at 
Johnstown was probably the most accurate in history. 


The author hand-loading Wasp cases—work that’s pains- 
taking in the extreme, Bullets must be just so, too. 


didn’t have the tools to chamber the barrel for the Wasp 
cartridge. Vaughn Cail, who had chambered Sam Clark's 
rifle, was in England, shooting with our Olympic team. I 
called on Judson Darrow of Woodbury, Connecticut. He 
didn’t have the proper reamers either but he agreed to 
make them. 

Darrow studied the interior of the barrel Gregoire had 
made and slugged it and said that it was a nice job. I’ve 
been looking through rifle barrels at a bright light for 
years and slugging them as well. But my eyesight is below 
par and I haven't got the eye for nice work that a good 


toolmaker has. Slugging a barrel consists of “upsetting” a 
hunk of soft lead in it, so the lead fills the rifling grooves, 
and pushing it through. You can feel any tight or loose 
places and when you get the slug out you can measure its 
outside dimensions with a micrometer caliper and thus 
know what the interior dimensions of the barrel are. I 
mean you can if you know how. It’s an art that Harry Pope 
tried to teach me and one I’ve never mastered. But when 
one toolmaker says of something another toolmaker has 
made that it’s a nice job, you can be pretty sure it is. 

I had, of course, to find an action for the new barrel. I 
had a Winchester 70 in .220 Swift caliber with a target 
stock. This would do but I felt it needed a lighter trigger. 
I’ve used set triggers—sometimes called hair triggers—a 
great deal and I like them. Besides, Sam Clark was having 
his rifle fitted with set triggers designed by Al Marciante of 
Trenton, New Jersey. There wasn’t time to duplicate these. 
So I wrote to M. H. Canjar of Denver. Canjar has recently 
invented a new kind of set trigger that looked good to me. 
He sent one on by air mail. 

There were two more problems. The minor one was 
sandbags. In the past I’ve used sponge rubber as a support 
for the fore-end of a rifle in shooting bench-rest and my 
left fist as a support for the toe of the stock. By relaxing or 
contracting your fist you can raise or lower the elevation. 
But, thanks to what I had heard about modern bench-rest 
shooters, I had learned that a sandbag is better than sponge 
rubber or your fist. A sandbag is peculiarly dead—the gun 
just lies there. My wife made some sandbags out of blue 
denim. But after a few weeks’ use they began to leak sand. 
I wrote a man named Basil Tuller of Galeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, who makes sheepskin-lined rifle cases. He came 
through within a few days with a rifle case and some sand- 
bags made of heavy glove leather that I laced on over my 
blue-denim bags. 

The major problem was bullets. When you've got every- 
thing else right, you are dependent on the quality of the 
bullets you shoot. Perfect bullets would be of the same 
weight, the same diameter, the same shape and their centers 
of form would coincide with their centers of gravity. A 
bullet is like a top. The more perfectly a top is balanced 
the more perfectly, and the longer, it spins. A bullet is like 
that. A perfect bullet would spin on its way without the 
slightest wobble and, other things being equal, it would go 
right where the previous bullet went—which is what you 
want. Perfect bullets, like perfect tops or perfect women, 
are unknown to man. You have to take the next best. As a 
rule this means you have to make the bullets yourself. No 
one else is going to take the time and trouble. The ammuni- 
tion factories could do it but no one would pay the price 
they would have to charge. 

What you do is buy lead wire and little elongated cups 
of copper or gilding metal. You cut off rather precise 
lengths of the lead wire with a special cutter. You swage 
these lengths of lead wire into the copper cups with a tool 
made for the purpose. Then, by a separate operation, you 
form the bullet. It’s a laborious job and maybe you have 
to reject many of the bullets because they don’t come out 
right. Darrow hoped to make tools for making bullets, 
but as the Johnstown matches got nearer it was plain that 
he couldn’t do it in time. 

I wrote to Manley Butts of Bradford, Pennsylvania. Butts 
does not make bullets for sale. No one makes near-perfect 
bullets for sale. However, Butts is a rifle crank. He sent me 
$50 bullets so I could shoot at Johnstown. 

Finally, two days before the matches, I had my rifle. 
Darrow had line-reamed the cases in a die so the thickness 
of the brass at the neck would be the same all around. 
They needed only to be fire-formed in the rifle. Fire-form- 
ing cartridge cases give the amateur experimenter an ad- 
vantage over the factory. Factory cartridges have to fit any 
proper rifle. This usually means they must be made smaller 
than they otherwise would be. In machinists’ language, the 
tolerance must be considerable. Your amateur gun crank 
fires the cartridge in his particular [Continued on page 93} 
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Jimmy O’Connor was sexton and gravedigger of our Parish Church 
and, while his pay as sexton was a fixed sum, he was paid ten shillings 
for each grave he dug. One summer's day his wife was amongst a 
group of neighbor women who were complaining of how hard it 
was to make ends meet, After all had had their say, Mrs. O’Connor 
spoke up. 


“Sure, now,” she said, “and it’s complaining about the hard times 
that’s at ye ye are, but faix, it’s me that’s the one that knows what 
hard times is. There’s my Jimmy hasn’t buried a livin’ sowl in three 
months!” 

—John Comish, Ontario, Canada 


Oia Jake, our town handy man, has won local fame by his skill in 
the art of dunning. He will gladly assist in any odd job, but if pay- 
ment is not prompt, he resorts to his own ingenious methods. One 
day I asked him to help me with a small task, When we finished a 
couple of hours later, I absent-mindedly dismissed him with a “Thank 
you, Jake.” 
The retort upheld his reputation: “Mind endorsin’ that so they'll 
cash it at the bank?” 
—Burnis Lawrence, Nacogdoches, Texas 


I remember a rugged-looking character walking into a hobo “jungle” 
one night with a package under his arm. Everybody stared at him and 
he stared right back. “Happen to be any shoemakers in this crowd?” 
he asked. 

No one replied. 

“Okay,” said the bo. “I’ve got a pair of shoes in this package. I’m 
going to fix them. After I get started, I don’t want nobody telling 
me how to do it.” 

—Steve Raepatz, Chicago, Ill. 


A Chicago newspaperman and friend of mine recently joined Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Pulling a 4 p.m. to midnight shift, he found 
himself answering more wee-early-hour calls of distress than seemed 
his due. Last month, accompanying another night worker to reach 
the side of a fellow drunk who had been reported fogbound, they 
found themselves plowing far beyond the outlying commuter lines, 
through a raw, howling snowstorm, and my friend began to grouse 
somewhat. His sidekick would have none of this: “Just think, Jim— 

and be grateful—where were you this time a year ago?” 
“I am thinking,” Jim snapped. “I don’t know where, but it’s a 
cinch I was good and drunk and minding my own damn business!” 
—E. G. Powers, Dallas, Texas 


Jay, Oklahoma, is a county-seat town in the full-blood Cherokee 
country. Years ago, toward the end of a jury term, two lawyers 
asked the District Judge to try a case just before the court adjourned. 
The judge told them that they had run out of jurors, but if they 
would accept twelve lawyers as a panel, he would try the case. They 
agreed, so the judge selected twelve lawyers who were in the court- 
room. The case was tried and the jury went out to deliberate. They 
stayed so long that the judge sent for them and asked why they 
couldn’t agree on a verdict. oe 
One of the lawyers spoke up: “Judge, we had no trouble arriving 
at a verdict. What we can’t agree on is a foreman.” 
—R. M. Darnell, Tulsa, Okla. 


Recently my wife had a baby boy. Returning home after an all-night 
vigil at the hospital, 1 decided to go to the office and spread the news. 
On my way out I left a note for the milkman, so that the milk wouldn't 
remain outside all day. When I got back that night some of the neigh- 
bors came over, laughing most immoderately and waving the note 
the milkman had passed along to them. I had written: 
“Milkman—Please do not leave any milk today. My wife had an 
eight-pound baby boy. Thank you very much.” . 
—John J. Steeger, Eau Claire, Wis. 


A welfare worker I know, upon hearing a woman's story that her 
husband had left her five years before, looked with amazement at 
the brood of young children and asked, “Who is their father?” 
The woman answered, “My husband, of course.” 
“Then he hasn't left you?” 
“Oh, yes. But he comes back now and then to apologize.” 
—Charles E. M. Norton, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ik happened on a bus in Ft. Worth, according to the United Press. 
The bus was already crowded, but a handful of passengers paid their 
fares and were squeezing through a rear door. 

The driver, ready to start, called, “All set back there?” 

“Wait just a minute till I get my clothes on,” said a feminine voice. 

All eyes immediately turned to the rear. They saw a young woman 
pulling an extra-large bundle of laundry on after her. 

—L. E. Whitehurst, Colton, Calif. 


One of the more influential members of our church is Charles 
Brand, for many years an official of a large railroad. Commenting on 
a young minister whose first sermon was distinguished mostly for 
its length, Charles said, “His service will be improved when he gets 
better terminal facilities.” 

—Sam Hanford, Salem, Ore. 
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“T. N.” at Roosevelt Raceway, 1937. 


A dying man, Nuvolari suffers lung hemorrhages. Last year 
he tried a mask to keep out oil fumes. It didn’t work. 


BY KEN W. PURDY 


True’s Automotive Expert 


Men can belly up to any bar between Sandy Hook and 
Nob Hill and get an argument by alleging that Joe Louis 
is the greatest fighter who ever lived, or that George Her- 
man Ruth could outhit Joe DiMaggio. Was Bobby Jones 
really the last word in golf? The nineteenth-hole experts 
will not concede it. Was Reggie MacNamara, the bone- 
setters’ delight, really the finest rider who ever strapped 
his feet to a racing bicycle, and was Tommy Hitchcock 
truly the greatest thing that ever happened to the game of 
yolo? The hot-stove statisticians will deny it, and hurl 
Torchy Peden and Cecil Smith in your teeth. And so it 
goes in almost every sport from tiddlywinks to weight 
lifting. But there is at least one exception, and that is 
automobile racing. This pastime, whose practitioners are 
divided into two classes—those who get killed before they 
get good, and those who get killed afterward—has one 
absolute unchallenged boss, an undersized 56-year-old 
Italian named Tazio Nuvolari. 

Nobody who knows anything about it will argue the 
proposition that Tazio Nuvolari is the greatest driver who 
ever held the wheel of an automobile. He is the racing 


Peak of driving genius. He flung out the loose 
wheel and raced on with hands turning the bare stem. 


driver's driver, the hottest professional in a nest of red-hot 
pros. If to be a genius is to be so good that only the ranking 
experts can understand how good you are, while conceding 
that they cannot hope to do what you do, then Nuvolari 
is a genius. Every superlative in the book can be burned 
out on Nuvolari without overrating him, including even 
those which the sports writers trot out for some lucky 
knucklehead who hits a homer in a world-series game. 
Beyond that, where can you go? 

And let us not have any nonsense on the premise that 
skill is all right, but what about guts? Tazio Nuvolari had 
broken his back trying to go fast before most of his con- 
temporaries had learned to shave, and today, a dying man, 
he has started his last few races knowing that at the end 
they'd have to lift him out of the car, his yellow sweater 
wet with the blood that had welled up from his lungs 
while he drove. 

For twenty-seven years now, Nuvolari has devoted him- 
self to.racing with a savage passion, an intensity of purpose 
that probably has no equal in any sport. Other fabulous 
drivers have come up, run against [Continued on page 68] 


Perfection of art: end of a slide through a corner that put I 
Maestro, roaring from behind, ahead of Caracciola (right). 
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Mars in Aquarius, Opposed 


[Continued from page 31] 


great savage artists in their cherry-colored 
berets; I had a Bren gun in my ribs on 
one side and a fat WAAF's elbow prod- 
ding my hip on the other . . . good old 
lavatory: there would be ample oppor- 
tunity to use it now. 

Yet, stay. Which end of the car? I had 
often before tried to solve this riddle, to 
no avail. The lavatory—a single com- 
partment for both sexes—was invariably 
at th end of the car where I didn’t go 
first. 

I appealed to the air-borne contingent. 
“Did you happen to notice which way 
to the w.c.?” 

No, the lance corporal didn’t know; 
but a lieutenant beyond him jerked his 
head toward the right. I began my slow 
ascent and descent of the Paraphernalia 
Himalayas. 


Grimly I hoped, having attained the 
other end of the car, that the lieutenant 
would be more certain of his directions 
when he descended on the continent of 
Europe. The w.c. was not at this end of 
the car; it was at the other end. 

Back I went, through jungle-gyms of 
leaning rifles, and I ruined a few more 
cherubim and inoffensive ATS girls be- 
fore | reached my goal. Now the blessed 
lettering shone before me on a much- 
thumbed door. But the door was locked. 
Engaged, read the metal legend beside 
the bolt. 

But there was a car beyond. Gasping 
and apologizing in recurrent breaths, I 
floundered to the other end of the other 
car. A paper was fastened with sticking 
tape to the lavatory door. Out of Order, 
read the appalling legend; and I felt a 
little out of order, too. 

Well, back in Car Number One—my 
own home car—surely the sanctum would 
be disengaged by this time. . . . Once 
more the elbows, the thick-draped thighs 
of WRENs and WAAFs; once more the 
chest thumping the rifle butt, the knee 
abrased by wood and glass and steel. 

In desperation I rattled the compart- 
ment door when I got there. An unmis- 
takably drunken and American voice re- 
sponded, “Oh, the hell with you, Gus!” 
Probably that door had been rattled fre- 
quently in the past ten minutes. Some 
stricken warrior from Tulsa or Jersey 
City had crawled in there to die. 

I plowed back to my home site and 
rocked grimly throughout the rest of the 
journey. After all, it only took about 
ninety minutes. I looked at my watch, 
figured my E.T.A, in Bedford and pleas- 
ured myself with agreeable fancies con- 
cerning the men’s room in the Bedford 
station. 

Such surcease was not mine, however. 
I got down the stairs from the bridge 
over the tracks in the Bedford depot and 
found my arm grasped by an anxious 
sergeant at the termination of his dive 
through the crowd. 

Apparently he had his eyes all set for 
the green patch on a correspondent’s 
sleeve. 
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“Mr. Kantor?” 

“Ness,” 

His breath was on my neck, his hoarse 
whisper in my ear. “She’s been moved 
up an hour! Come on—we can just make 
it if we hurry.” 

He had a jeep outside. In another min- 
ute we were scooting through highways 
and byways—mostly ‘‘by’’—since I 
glimpsed no familiar landmarks such as 
John Bunyan’s statue or the almshouses 
on this route. We rocketed past busses; 
we were scooting around growling mili- 
tary trucks and disrupting whole bevies 
of bicycle riders. Lavatories, bathrooms, 
all such—they were far in the back of 
my brain now. I kept my eyes glued to 
my wrist watch. 

Captain Fox (my driver explained, 
howling amid the rush of wind) was down 
on the line waiting for me. He had my 
bag with him. That was important: the 
bag contained coveralls, oxygen mask, 
flying boots and such necessaries. I 
wouldn’t have to stop at Supply where 
this impedimenta was commonly stored. 

It is sixteen miles from Bedford to 
the Chelveston base, if I remember cor- 
rectly. We seemed to make it in about ten 
minutes, although that was impossible. 
But certainly we sundered a number of 
existing regulations regarding the speed 
of military vehicles. I waved my A.G.O. 
card at the MP... he knew my face, he 
motioned us on. 

No chance now for a farewell drink 
at the officers’ club, no chance for a cig- 
aret raid on the PX. The jeep swam past 
hedges and ditches. From afar, before 
we reached the line, we could hear the 
mumble of B-17s. Engines were already 
turning; airplanes of the lead squadron 
were starting their taxi procedure. 

I was flying with the 422nd Squadron. 
They were High on this trip and thus 
I managed to get to the proper dispersal 
point in time, though Lieutenant Al 
Feinstein was already feeding the four 
engines of The Dustbowl Daisy. 


My friend Foxy was there. He 
squawked something at me, made the 
usual “God bless you” circle of his fingers 
and shoved my bag up through the hatch 
of the Fort’s nose. The next instant the 
door was clanged and bolted. I crawled 
over to my position beside the right 
cheek gun, receiving the salutations of 
Bob Warris, the bombardier, and Eric 
Kovernig, the navigator. Through plexi- 
glas, the runways, the ground crews, the 
good green grass itself all were jolting 
under our slanted wings. 

Kovernig whooped above the racket 
of the four fans, “Didn’t think you'd be 
with us. You weren't at Briefing.” 

I told him that I was here now, any- 
way, and what was the target? 

“Primary is Epaulard,” they told me. 
“That's if visible.” 

“Where the hell is Epaulard?” 

“Southeast of Paris quite a ways. Jerry 
factory or something.” 

We had assumed our take-off positions. 
The runway moaned beneath us; all of 
Chelveston shouldered away through the 
plexiglas. Bright sun found us, left us, 
we went through clouds, we were on our 
way. 

A word about my status in the airplane. 


Usually I flew as a gunner—quite without 
the benefit of international legality. The 
majority of correspondents were carried 
along standing behind the pilots, 
crowded against the top turret gunner’s 
legs; some of them flew in the role of 
observers in waist or nose. But I didn’t 
feel that the effort which the Air Force 
had expended on my combat prepara- 
tion course at Bovingdon should be 
wasted, There didn’t seem much point in 
having graduated from a .50 caliber ma- 
chine-gun school if you remained strictly 
noncombatant. 

The 305th welcomed the idea, though 
I was cautioned later about such antics 
by doleful paddle-feet in London, The 
Theater might object, but the Eighth Air 
Force did not. I went on playing soldier. 

Certain surviving friends nowadays 
taunt me on being the most ferocious 
civilian right cheek gunner the 305th had 
(maybe because I was the only one). Re- 
marks are still passed about my fifteen- 
second bursts. Well, it all seemed fair 
enough: certainly the Germans were 
shooting at me. 

While we gabbled together, circling 
higher toward the inevitable forming-up, 
the navigator was busy with his charts, 
the bombardier was checking this and 
that on his bomb sight, and I was lovingly 
charging my gun. It seemed that there 
was something else I wanted to do, too. 

Oh, yes. ... 


T turned, laughing, to tell Warris 
and Kovernig about the somewhat 
strained position in which I now found 
myself—and all due to Foxy’s telephone 
call interrupting me on my way to the 
bathroom. But they were busy, so I went 
back to checking my head space, my oil- 
buffer setting, and to making sure that 
the movable parts of my gun had been 
wiped oil-free. In those days we hadn't 
yet achieved an oil which wouldn't freeze 
at high altitudes. 

It would be nice, I thought, to visit a 
comfortable bathroom. I thought of 
friendly plumbing back home at the 
little house in Beverly Hills where I had 
last told my family good-by, or in the 
cool retreat in Florida where probably 
my wife and children still slumbered 
peacefully in adjacent bedrooms. How 
pleasant to visit such a cosy place right 
now, with friendly palms outside, and 
red hibiscus to delight the leisurely gaze 
of him whose glance wandered from his 
task of the moment... . 

At least there must be a relief tube 
back in the bomb bay; there was none 
in the nose of The Dustbowl Daisy. Such 
forward-looking aerial plumbing had 
been cobbled together in certain B-17s, 
but not in this one. With some distaste, 
I contemplated the trek I must make: 
over Kovernig’s flying boots, down past 
the hatch cover already littered with gum 
papers and other garbage, up between 
the pilot’s feet, over the round plate 
where the flight engineer stood, and so 
into the bomb bay where twelve 500- 
pound GPs awaited their plummeting. 

This would be an arduous journey, 
but one crowded with accomplishment 
at the end. The man who first named that 
little device a “relief tube” certainly had 
me in mind. 


The explosive champ-champ of Bob 
Warris’s gun interrupted my musings and 
halted me as I was already starting to 
worm my way aft. We were over the 
Channel, and now was the time to clear 
our guns. That meant firing a few bursts 
out across the glistening blue, in order 
to be sure that our 50s were in working 
order. 

So I climbed back to switch the button 
on my gun, and sank my fingers around 
the grips and against the triggers, For 
some seconds the noise sounded like a 
busy day at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Kovernig was clearing his gun, 
too, and far back yonder Jim Friati was 
doubtless operating his precious twin 
weapons in the tail, and so was Lloyd 
Muir in the ball turret; so were Bullner 
and Connor and Pulska and Sherwood. 
Everyone aboard was clearing his gun— 
except Feinstein the pilot and copilot 
Lieutenant Denny Mahler, who had no 
weapons to shoot. 

Tracer streams dipped lazily toward 
the Channel from airplanes on our 
wings. The 422nd had a lot of firepower 
ready for the enemy. 

It occurred to me that I had a lot of 
firepower, too, but of an entirely different 
kind. Better I should do something about 
that. 

Once more I set my caterpillar course 
for the aperture at the rear of the nose; 
but Eric Kovernig got my boot and pulled 
hard. [ looked: he was wearing his oxygen 
mask; so was Warris, and the navigator’s 
finger pointed warningly in reminder 
toward the altimeter. ‘Ten thousand and 
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The oxygen demands of individuals 
vary, not according to age or immediate 
physical condition, but according to some 
mysterious respiratory plan which I have 
never quite understood. I could take 
13,500 feet on a four- or five-hour mission 
with the B-26s—and often did, without 
oxygen—and seldom even got a headache 
out of it. But Al Feinstein was a stickler 
for observing all functional procedure 
to the letter; probably that was one thing 
which made him such a sharp pilot. He 
was in command of that airplane. We 
were supposed to go on oxygen at 10,000 
feet. If at this altitude I now came squeez- 
ing oxygenless up into the cockpit be- 
tween Feinstein and Mahler, the pilot 
would be apt to sink his shoe against my 
head and push me back again. 

With wistful thoughts of the bomb bay 
and the relief tube, I coupled a gray 
hose to the shorter trunk that dangled 
from my own mask. Everything was 
working all right (we always checked our 
oxygen soon alter take-off and often be- 
fore that,) for the little red ball began 
to rise and fall behind its glass. I was 
getting everything I needed on Demand. 
But the bomb bay and that dear little 
tube were still as far away as ever. 

Well, what about a walk-around flask? 
We had plenty of those aboard; fat yellow 
bottles bulked on odd shelves here and 
there. Now I withdrew such a flask from 
its bracket and mentally counted the 
time into the bomb bay, the time stand- 
ing there, the time back again. 

Four and a half minutes, in one of 
these yellow bottles. They were U. S. 


stufl—not RAF. The “Ral” bottles, wound 
tightly with minute strands of tough wire, 
were alleged to last nearly twice as long 
as the American flasks. We did not like 
to have them in the aircraft, though. 
Their pressure was so intense that dire 
stories of their lethal qualities were re- 
cited in bunk-flying sessions. It was al- 
leged that if a stray piece of flak hit a 
RAF bottle, the whole flask would burst 
with the power of a 20-millimeter shell. 
So we preferred the yellow ones: less oxy- 
gen, but safer to carry clipped against 
one’s middle. 

I lifted the flask, put my fingers on the 
hose connection, and prepared to with- 
draw the tube from the mother system. 
Tt was at that instant that the anonymous 
pilot of a Messerschmitt 109 decided to 
hurdle out of the sun and plunge through 
the middle of our combat box. 

In a B-I7 you couldn't hear any other 
firing except that which was close at hand 
—the engines made too much noise—but 
certainly I could hear Bob Warris. Empty 
cartridges flew in a brassy spray from his 
gun as he followed the 109 down, and 
half a dozen other tracer streams were 
trailing after the Jerry. 

Where there was one 109, there might 
be a dozen. Vanished were all my re- 
flections about the comfort stations of 
California, Florida and forty-six other 
states ... oh, the good antiseptic smell 
of a hundred washrooms in a hundred 
hotels and clubs! And God bless that 
little apartment next to the billiard room 
at the Players in New York, with the 
Bard's own gilt words emblazoned on the 
wall: “Nature her custom holds, let shame 
say what it may.” But in those days an 
Me-109 could make you forget all such 
cogitation, 
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We had not expected to be so greeted, 
and so early. Where—if anywhere—was 
our fighter cover? There were nasty little 
insects flitting all around the lead squad- 
ron, and no doubt the poor low people 
in the Purple Heart corner below and 
behind were getting the same kind of 
going-over. These missions to Epaulard 
and such spots were highly desirable 
ordinarily; for the flak wasn’t too heavy— 
not a whisper compared to Kiel, or even 
to Nantes and Lorient. But today, for 
reasons known only to themselves, all 
the Luftwaffe fighters in that area were 
alter our hide, and we were barely across 
the French coast. 


Not far ahead and to the right a Fort 
rocked off on one wing. Smoke was trail- 
ing fast. The airplane tipped slowly as 
if to begin a spin, and then you had to 
blink at the explosion, and then you 
could see nothing. ... 

From right and left, from 12 o'clock 
high and 2 o'clock and 10 o’clock they 
worked us over. 

Our guns throbbed on their mounts. 
Even deep within the oxygen masks, 
throats could grow dry with the flavor of 
explosive. Empty cartridges were scatter- 
ing like hot ice around our boots. 

Popularly a man is supposed to think 
about his God or his mother or his coun- 
try or some such high and noble entity 
when he is fighting under such circum- 
stances; but nature her custom held in 
my case at least. Though the habit of a 
decent human civilization was too strong, 
though I might not seek a momentary 
ease then and there, I might have con- 
siderations on the subject. Me, I thought 
about a poem. 

Doggerel would be better—maybe not 


“The hell with dames!” 
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even that. They were some lines I had 
written several years earlier when 
tempted idly amid the press of other 
work to seek relaxation by emulating 
that clever and penctrating psychologist 
of the American whim, Mr. Ogden Nash. 

There seemed no end to the swift, flit- 
ting activity of our yellow-nosed friends 
out yonder. Every leading edge was aglow 
with what the novices always believed 
to be landing lights turned on unac- 
countably in the daytime; but which 
were, in actuality, the batteries of fixed 
guns with which Papa Goering’s boys 
sought to dissuade us. 

In the midst of all this, my flesh and 
muscles were being tempted almost be- 
yond endurance, and I could thank only 
my own mismanagement for that. 


A war party of Focke-Wulls had 
joined the prancing Messerschmitts. I was 
stupid enough to believe that these pretty 
little numbers were friendly P-47s come to 
sweep away our attackers and was dis- 
illusioned when one of them seemed com- 
ing right in my window, firing a lot of 
shots in anger. He made holes in the 
airplane, but fortunately no holes in us, 
and departed with our metallic good 
wishes stringing around him. 

Damn that poem... . 

It was one of a series I had written 
about Women, based on a somewhat 
more than sketchy familiarity with the 
sex and their ways. It had seemed very 
funny when I first read it aloud to 
friends. It didn’t seem so funny now. 
Male or female, I was discovering what 
it felt like not to visit a rest room when 
I needed to. 


I will join with you in the chorus, 
Horace. 

It is astonishing to think that crea- 
tures with such astonishingly fine 
hips 

Can be so astonishingly unsatisfac- 
tory on long motor trips. 

They want you to perform miracu- 
lous operations 

And produce made-to-order comfort 
stations, 

Packed with the choicest plumbing 
as a silo is packed with ensilage, 
In those very moments when the 
road is clear and the gas flows free, 
and you think, “Now, here is a 
chance to pick up a little mileage.” 


Plexiglas was going to pieces; so was 
dural metal, be it Alcoa or Alclad. It 
seemed that we were visiting Paris now— 
the flak outside looked slightly familiar— 
and so did the enemy fighters, by this 
time. But we were still a weary way from 
our target, and the Jerries seemed more 
than politely bent on escorting us there. 

Women! Had I ever poked fun at them, 
had I ever jeered? Yes, I had. I had writ- 
ten cute little nothings about a more or 
less universal feminine weakness, and 
certainly my words were coming back 
to haunt me amid and behind the stam- 
mer of my gun and the hullabaloo the 
others were making. 


We all know about camels . . . the 
ships of the desert . . . they travel 
dry for days, as the desert sands 
they traverse. 
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But I do not know whether their dis- 
tinctive ability also works in re- 
verse. 

And if it does, I for one shall remain 
forever perverse. .. . 


Perverse also were the active Herren- 
volk. “Ach,’ they seemed saying with 
every screech of their engines, with every 
fillip of their rudders, “so you want you 
should go to Epaulard? Nein. We want 
you should-not g6"to Epaulard.” 

Our lead pilot still had his own ideas 
on the subject. Epaulard it was. 

I concluded that we would probably 
be knocked down by the time we reached 
the target—maybe before. I found myself 
contemplating the notion of a latrine in 
a German prison camp without complete 
repugnance. 

Why had I ever befouled paper with 
those nasty little lines? Wicked voices 
seemed shouting them in every puff of 
flak outside. 


You take a camel beside you, when 
next you go driving. 

He may not keep you from arriving 

At Easthampton or Putney 

In time for the chicken or chutney. 

He will not say, “I’ve simply got to 
stop somewhere. . . .” 


In the ordinary circumstances of war, 
time is purely relative. I cannot tell you 
how long it took us to reach our I.P., nor 
how long we drifted in the murderously 
steady bomb run over Epaulard. It was 
visible all right; we weren't going to have 
to hunt up a Secondary: some queer place 
like Torchon or Cygne-sur-Somme. We 
‘were going to shovel out our biscuits 
right there. They left the bomb bay with 
a whoop and hurrah, but we in the nose 
were paying little attention. We were 
still entertaining guests. 


L recall speculating only on whether 
any of that sizzling flak had destroyed 
the relief tube so far, so far, so far away. 


He will not say, “I've simply got to 
stop somewhere. .. .” 

But he will be covered with matted 
hair. 

He will never seem redolent of se- 
cret glories— 

He will never suggest silky mysteries 
beyond detection— 

If he bites you, it will not be in fun, 
but it will be infection! 

He will not giggle at a single one of 
your stories, 

He will have a bad breath and a 
bumpy knee, 

He will be lousy company! 


At least I had said some nice things, 
comparatively speaking, about the Girls. 
Maybe I reaped a saintly reward in the 
immunity we enjoyed. 

I hate to make a long story short; I 
like to tell long stories; the critics have 
had a few things to say about that. Never- 
theless space is space, and editors are 
editors. Recognizing these factors, I will 
sum up this particular little party with 
the following statement: 

Epaulard must have been pretty spe- 
cial, and those people must have been 
mad because we finally got there. So we 
had enemy fighters all the way from the 


coast to Paris, so we had them all the 
way from Paris to Epaulard, so we had 
them all the way back to the Channel— 
clear up until the moment when clusters 
of friendly dots blinking in the north- 
western sky could be hailed as Spitfires, 
and we in the nose of The Dustbowl 
Daisy—and probably everybody else on 
the airplane except the pilots—could lie 
down amid jingling windrows of empty 
cartridges and say, “Lucky us.” 


You take your dromedary, 
And give me Mary 

Or Flo— 

And Sinclair or Amoco. 


Well, that was all there was to my 
miserable poem, and that is all there is 
today. It had haunted me, each word 
barbed and vengelul. I had believed sin- 
cerely that indeed “there is a tide in 
the affairs of men which taken as its 
flood leads on to fortune,” and all the 
rest of it; but now I couldn't find any 
delight at all. I was purely played out. 

Off oxygen? Yes. Channel passing un- 
derneath? Most assuredly. Water—nice 
wet water down below? Oh, quantities of 
it. 


But somehow I gazed apathetically. I 
felt as if I stood or floated on a God- 
kissed height, and not just because I was 
riding in that B-17 either. It would be 
wholly possible to journey to the bomb 
bay now, sans mask, sans walk-around 
flask. But what the hell. . . . 

Sometime after 8 p. m. we smoked our 
tires on the northeast-southwest runway 
at Chelveston. We tumbled out, bruised 
and battered and generally beat up. I 
suppose we were a raunchy-looking crew, 
maybe the very worst on that field. There 
was a truck ready to convey us to Inter- 
rogation. We scrambled aboard, talking 
loudly, arguing, jangle-nerved and a little 
flak-happy. 

But as we toppled from the truck a few 
minutes later, and sought the door of 
Interrogation, and sniffed at the cocoa 
and sandwiches waiting inside, I was 
struck with a peculiar notion. 

I told Al Feinstein, “Go on in. I'll be 
there pretty soon. I—I just want to stand 
here.” 

“Outside?” he asked curiously. 

“Yes,” I said, “outside.” 

The rest of the crew went.away and 
left me. I was trying to marshal my recol- 
lective process. Let's see . . . it was be- 
fore 1] a. m.... I was on my way to the 
bathroom... my God, yes, the bathroom 
...and then catching the train at St. 
Pancras, and crawling back and forth 
through those cars, and being shanghaied 
into the jeep at Bedford, and rushing to 
the field and crawling into that Fort, and 
then going on oxygen, and then the 
fighters, and then Epaulard, and then 
coming back home, and then, and then, 
and then... what was it? Nine and a 
half hours—or nine and a half years? 

I stood there dragging my tail, my 
coveralls dirty, my chute harness sagging. 
I had trickly thoughts about Aquarius, 
the water carrier. Other crews went on 
into the building, and a lot of folks 
looked at me curiously, but I was in a 
trance. I just stood there and stood there 
and stood there.—MacKinlay Kantor 
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here’s a winter workout and an old- 
fashioned frolie for all the family 
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Trues apparel news comes to 
you this month in a new setup. 
From now on, you'll get the same 
good art from the artists, but less 
guff from your coats-and-pants 
editor. 
Take sledding, for instance. 
(Our Bill Hobby takes it as a 
family affair.) From the viewpoint of the 
man who wants to buy suitable clothing, 
what more need be said about this winter 
sport than the obvious advice to shop for 
warmth and flexibility? The duds we 
show have those qualities. Rubber- 
bottomed, leather-topped shoe pacs keep 
feet dry and warm in snow. Heavy wool 
socks cushion the feet, absorb sweat, keep 
toes warm. Snug ski pants of water- 
repellent wool are trim, have freedom 
and are designed to keep snow from 
drifting through to shorts or panties (in 
the case of Mrs. Hobby). 

Sweaters. are ideal for comfort, and 
they’re colorful. Those pictured are warm 
and light in weight. Bill’s cable-stitch 
type is always in good taste, Mrs. Hobby’s 
is of the new quilted type. The kid wears 
a cable slip-on like his dad’s. 

Caps of wool are warm, heavy for‘dur- 
ability and water-shedding, and have 
concealed ear muffs lined with velour. 
Bill’s gloves are extra-fancy, a combina- 
tion of brown kid and beaver fur. 


The Hobbys, this month, live 
in the New Jersey suburbs, out- 
side of Newark. Our store scene 
shows Bill Hobby buying shoes in 
the big Newark store, Bam- 
berger’s. Waiting on our famous 
character is Mr. Michael Melad- 
jen, the associate shoe buyer. Be- 
cause Newark is situated a few miles 
across the river from New York, many 
people forget or don’t know that it is the 
eighteenth largest city in the United 
States. Bamberger’s sells everything from 
nut picks and ear swabs to men’s cloth- 
ing. It has been a “leading citizen” of 
Newark since it was established in 1893. 

Bill is buying a pair of wing-tip 
cordovan brogues. Cordovan, rich dark- 
brown, is a tough, handsome, long- 
wearing leather which you may find a 
little hard to break in. Hobby wears 
garter-top rayon hose with burnt-orange 
clocks. His suit, a tan glen plaid, has a 
faint overplaid. His maroon tie is a satin 
panel four-in-hand with white and gray 
designs. His handsome overcoat, light 
in weight but very warm, is of a special 
fabric known as Wintergora. His hat is a 
bit different, since it is in a light shade 
of tan, with a self-colored binding in 
grosgrain and a brown band. 

When buying shoes, make sure they 
fit and feel well. Style is important, but 
comfort much more so. Choose a last that 
suits your foot. Put shoe trees in your 
shoes when they're not being worn, to 
preserve their shape. 


Shown on page 58: ski pants by White Stag Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Ore.; sweaters, Catalina, Inc., Los 
Angeles; caps, Woolrich Woolen Milis, Woolrich, 
Pa.; rubber-bottomed shoes and red-topped wool 
hose, L. L. Bean, Freeport, Maine; Hobby’s mit- 
tens, Fownes Bros., New York. Flexible Flyer sled 
by S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia. 

Shown on page 59: shoes, Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Chicago; socks, Holeproof Hose Co., Milwaukee; 
Garfield “Ace” suit and Wintergora coat, Merit 
Clothing Co., Mayfield, Ky.; hat, Society Club Hats, 
New York; tie, Wembley, Inc., New Orleans. 
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he looks to the leather for long wear 
and warm comfort in blast or blizzard 
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NEW IDEAS IN MEN'S FURNISHING 


Twill jacket copes with weather 
three ways. Red-wool liner zips 
in for cold days, out for mild— 
or you can don the sleeved liner 
itself as a cardigan sport coat. 


Suburban smartness, cowboy- 
hoot ease merge in jaunty suede 
shoes with ankle-high uppers. 


Westernized motifs are popular 
these days. Here’s a well-made 
sweater with a Bucking Brone 
that rides easily on your frame. 


Three-dimension curved initials, 
once custom-made, now ayail- 
able to all in tie clip and links. 


par 


Creepas, a new sensation— 
sox with spongy Neoprene 
soles, for house or outdoors. 


If gifted with these Wolf Shorts 
: by your favorite femme, you 
Valen-Tie is romantic red, with can call it a compliment. A top- 
lovers silhouetted. You'll wear . As ; hatter leers from a Jamppost. 
this for her on Valentine’s Day Ve : 
if you know what’s good for you, 


Valentine red pajamas have 
gold hearts. Women often wear 
male pajamas, so these can be 


.from him to her or vice versa. Out where men are men, they 


like belts wide and handsome. 
This one is 1%” with hook-on 
cowboy buckle, bronze or silver. , 


Twill jacket, Albert Godard Co., Roxbury, Mass.; suede boot-shoe, Conrad Shoe Co., North Abington, Mass.; sweater, Bud Berma_Sportswear_Co., New York; 
initialed jewelry, Hickok Mfg. Go., New York; eepas, P. A. Donahue Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; Wok shorts, Pee Wee Ho Le os len- Wilson 
? gas, Naw orks. Cranage Dona Ne Hye Coes te iar Beles sitodee Bale Coe FOC Warhe Netie Cone Cautes Valen Nes 
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King of the Last Word 


[Continued from page 43] 


the officials stood rigidly while a band 
played the national anthem. The 
crowded arena was hushed as the anthem 
faded and a firing squad prepared to 
thunder a volley. Out of the solemnity 
of the moment came a sudden shout from 
the packed gallery. 

“When you get through with them 
guns,” rolled the voice, “shoot Clancy.” 

The switch from hoorays to_heckles 
was not the only novelty when King 
moved to the other side of a whistle. An 
early lesson he learned was that referees 
were not in urgent need of seeing-eye 
dogs. This followed an incident in New 
York where he worked with Rabbit Mc- 
Veigh as a linesman under the old NHL 
refereeing chief, Mickey Ion. The three 
of them were walking across the wet 
pavement on 8th Avenue in the wake of 
thousands of fans after a game in the 
Garden one night. It was sleeting and 
blowing. As, they huddled along, Ion 
stopped suddenly, bent down near the 
gutter and picked up a piece of paper. 
It was a $10 bill. 

“Fer the luy of gawd,” said Clancy sol- 
emnly, peering over Ion’s shoulder at 
the money, “sixteen thousand of ‘em 
have crossed this street—and they call ref- 
erees blind!” 


He learned early, too, to control the 
impulsiveness which as a player had cost 
him many a trip to the sin bin. Ina game 
between the Canadiens and the Chicago 
Black Hawks in Montreal, he penalized 
a Frenchman and the fans thundered 
their disapproval. Canadien players 
crowded around him, pulling at him, 
protesting vehemently. Even the owner 
of the Canadiens, then Ernest Savard, 
leaned across the boards to shout his dis- 
agreement. They became involved in an 
excited exchange. Clancy turned heatedly 
to another—an older and wiser—oficial 
and screeched, “I don’t know who this 
blankety-blank is, but if they don’t throw 
him out of the rink, I'll kill him!” The 
older official whispered the owner’s name 
to Clancy and King, throwing his arm 
across Savard’s shoulder, beamed, “an’ 
it’s a fine crowd yer havin’ here this eye- 
nin’, is it not, Mr. Savard?” 

OE course, the whistle-blowing dodge 
was ideal for Clancy’s penchant for get- 
ting in the last chirp, and when he wasn’t 
conning indignant owners like Savard 
with it, he was using it on the players. 
In fact, history records the name of only 
one player whose retort magnifique ever 
left Clancy speechless. This was Walter 
Babe Pratt, former Toronto defenseman 
and part-time railroader who has been 
called the Honest Switchman because he 
never stole a boxcar. Toronto was play- 
ing Detroit in the Stanley Cup playoffs 
in 1945 and it was hot and heavy in the 
third period. The Leafs were nursing a 
1-0 lead and had complained about 
Clancy’s officiating two or three times. 
Then, in the third period, King thumbed 
off a Toronto player and Detroit poured 
on the attack. Clancy, following the play 


closely, was bumped heavily by Pratt: 
He wasn’t sure but that it was a deliber- 
ate bump and he whirled on Pratt. 

“Yuh big lug,” he rasped, “I'd like to 
be playin’ against you tonight!” 

Pratt looked at the King innocently. 
“Well,” he replied, “aren’t you?” 

Where Clancy learned his hockey, back 
with the old Ottawa Senators who, right 
after the first World War, were the great- 
est team in hockey, those were fighting 
words. King, born in Ottawa on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1902, broke in with them in 
the days when substitutions were virtu- 
ally unheard of and was carried as a 
spare, or seventh, man for two years. 
He was a squirt of 125 pounds and was 
only 18 but the rugged Ottawa veterans 
liked the cocky little Irish kid because 
he’d never back down from any of them. 
They even took a paternal interest in 
him and Montreal was one city consid- 
ered too worldly for King’s innocent eyes 
to see. For nearly two seasons Clancy was 
kept under cover on trips to Montreal 
—as a gag, of course. All he saw of the 
city were the streets from the railway sta- 
tion to the hotel, from the hotel to the 
rink and from the rink back to the sta- 
tion. He spent the rest of his time in the 
hotel room—locked in. 

Clancy spent a lot of time on the bench, 
too, drinking in his idols, always learn- 
ing. There was no heat in the Ottawa 
auditorium and he used to stiffen up with 
cold in the subzero winter nights. Two 
other spares, more blasé, played rummy 
in the warm furnace room and were sum- 
moned to the ice when needed by a sys- 
tem of bells connected to the bench. 
Clancy’s ardor waned in his second sea- 
son and he, too, eschewed the heroes to 
play rummy. One night Clancy’s bell was 
urgently sounded. He didn’t appear. 
Then it was sharply repeated. Still no 
Clancy. Finally, the coach rang another 
player’s bell. 

“Where the hell is Clancy?” he de- 
manded, when the player appeared from 
the furnace room. 

“He couldn’t come,” was the reply. 
“He took his skates off and has his feet 
on the furnace.” 

King quickly learned the tricks on the 
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“Heavens! Frightfully sorry!—thought it was tear gas.” 


ice, too. Sprague Cleghorn was a rough, 
tough and nasty defenseman for the Mon- 
treal Canadiens in those days, a tremen- 
dous hockey player. One night in Ottawa 
he broke loose from a Senator attack with 
the puck and sped toward the Ottawa 
goal. Clancy, scooting like a terrier, set 
out in pursuit and, as they neared the 
goal, he shouted to Cleghorn to pass the 
puck. Cleghorn, thinking the shout came 
from a teammate, sent the puck across 
and Clancy, gathering it in, shot it out 
of danger. The Ottawa crowd roared its 
approval and Cleghorn merely roared. As 
the period ended, the players skated to 
their dressing rooms and a friendly voice 
hailed Clancy. King turned and the last 
thing he remembered was a glimpse of 
Cleghorn smiling as he swung from the 
floor. 


Clancy's schooling was complete with 
the Senators. In the spring of 1923 he 
went to western Canada with them as 
they defeated Vancouver and then Ed- 
monton to win the Stanley Cup. King, 
now a utility player, played every posi- 
tion on the team during the junket. 
When Goalie Clint Benedict hacked 
down Bullet Joe Simpson of Edmonton 
to draw a tripping penalty, he hurled his 
big stick to the King. “Take care of this 
damned place till I get back, kid,” he 
told him. Clancy took care of the net. 

Clancy’s spirit, shaped and sharpened 
in nine years with the Senators, was all 
the Maple Leafs needed to win the Stan- 
ley Cup in his first season with Toronto. 
Clancy had a way of relaxing such great 
puck manipulators as Charlie Conacher, 
Busher Jackson and Red Horner and 
sending them onto the ice with confi- 
dence. Moments before the club moved 
out of its dressing room for the first game 
of the 1982 final against the New York 
Rangers, King observed that the players 
were taut and nervous, changing into 
their hockey gear silently and awkwardly. 

“Well,” observed King, sartorially 
splendid in an athletic supporter and 
vast areas of skin, “I have great confi- 
dence in our defense but I fear for the 
forwards. I don’t think the shooting will 
be sharp.” He looked around the room, 
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wandered over to a pile of hockey sticks, 
selected one, tossed a puck on the floor 
and took aim at an alarm clock which 
Trainer Tim Daly had propped on a 
stool across the room. “Here is how I 
will expect you to be shooting,” Clancy 
remarked offhandedly. 

The players started grinning. They 
knew he couldn’t hit Daly’s clock in 
twenty tries. 

King fired the puck. It smashed 
squarely into the clock, splattering glass 
and hands and works. He casually re- 
placed the stick, walked to his own locker 
without changing expression and started 
pulling on his gear. 

A player tittered and then laughed. 
The whole room suddenly was filled with 
derisive guffaws. Then the players 
stomped to the ice as relaxed as though 
they were going out for a practice session. 
They beat the Rangers, 6 to 2, and they 
won the series in straight games for their 
first Stanley Cup in the modern era. 


Nobody could long stay tense or 
gloomy when Clancy was around. One 


time at the University Club in Boston, 


where the Leafs stopped, Clancy and 
Conacher and Eddie Convey decided to 
go swimming. Clancy overheard the 
other two plot to catch him before he 
changed to trunks and throw him into 
the pool. He sped upstairs to Convey’s 
room, selected a new flannel suit Convey 
had just purchased and climbed into it. 
Then he went down to the pool, called 
to the two players, told them he’d join 
them immediately. Conacher and Convey 
leaped out of the water, clutched the 
exaggeratedly alarmed Clancy and flung 
him into the pool. 

As King emerged and joined his hys- 
terical mates, he accepted the prank 
sheepishly and in good grace. “How- 
ever,” he said, turning to Conyey and 
bending to splash water from the pockets, 
“IT don’t know what you're laughing 
about; this is your new suit.” 

On the overnight train hops it was the 
same. One time Clancy and Conacher 
spied Harold Baldy Cotton trying on 
bowlers in a Toronto hatshop. The 
team was traveling to New York that 
night and Clancy told Conacher to bring 
along an old bowler. As soon as the 
players got on the train Cotton started 
to play bridge. Clancy strolled past, wear- 
ing Cotton’s new lid, drew a lot of flat- 
tering comment which, of course, pleased 
Cotton, who cherished his new chapeau. 
The card players forgot Clancy tempo- 
rarily while they bid their hands and 
then Cotton was transfixed to see Con- 
acher grab the bowler over Clancy's ears 
and yank down on the brim, pulling it 
loose from the crown and jamming it over 
Clancy’s chin. They didn’t bother to tell 
Cotton until the train reached New York 
that they had switched bowlers during 
the bidding. 

Of course, the club didn’t always tri- 
umph during Clancy's tenure but it 
never lost a game in which he gave up. 
Conn Smythe, Leaf boss, recalls entering 
the Toronto dressing room after the Chi- 
cago Black Hawks had won the deciding 
game of the 1934 Stanley Cup final. 

“In the middle of the room, standing 
stark naked on a rubbing table, was 
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Clancy,” says Smythe. “He was waving 
his arms and he was telling the players 
that next year they'd murder those Black 
Hawks. I never saw a man who hated to 
lose as much as Clancy did.” 

A year earlier, Clancy had inspired a 
victory over Boston in a playoff cause 
that seemed hopeless. Boston won the 
first game of a two-game, total-goals 
series, 3 to 0, completely hog-tying the 
vaunted Toronto Kid Line of Joe Pri- 
meau, Conacher and Busher Jackson. 
Red Beattie covered the big bomber of 
the Leafs—Conacher—like a blanket. 

“He even follows me when I go to the 
can,” Conacher complained bitterly to 
Clancy before the second game. 

“Aw, why don’t you give it to him good 
and be rid of him,” snorted Clancy. 

“Sure, and get a penalty,” retorted big 
Chuck. “A lot of good that'll do the 
club.” 

“So what’s one penalty,” yapped King. 
“Look, I'll get the puck and I'll wait 
until Beattie is right beside you. Then 
I'll pass it to you and when he’s reachin’ 
for the puck, let him have it with an 
elbow.” 

That’s what happened early in the first 
period. Conacher jammed his hard-fiber 
elbow pad into Beattie’s face and almost 
decapitated him. Amazingly, the referee 
missed it. There was no penalty. Eddie 
Shore, great Boston defenseman, imme- 
diately protested hotly to the referee, 
Odie Cleghorn, but since the official 
had missed the play he couldn’t call a 
penalty. 

Clancy commiserated with Shore. 

“A bad break, Eddie,” said King. “The 
man must be blind.” 

And then Red Horner, Toronto de- 
fenseman standing on the edge of the 
goal crease, deflected a shot from Art 
Jackson past the handcuffed Tiny 
‘Thompson for the first Leaf goal. The 
Bruins surrounded Referee Cleghorn, 
protesting the counter’s legality, insisting 
Horner was standing inside the crease, 
thereby making the shot illegal. Shore, 
leading the protesting Bruins, argued 
bitterly, and then Clancy skated toward 
him. 

“S'help me, Eddie, whatta lousy 
break,” he sympathized. “You're not 
gonna let the bum get away with it, are 
yuh? Gawd, Eddie, that’s a terrible deci- 
sion. Yer bein’ robbed, man, surer ’n 
hell. An’ he blew that one on Beattie, 
too.” 


Now fully incensed and conyinced 
his team was getting a bad break, Shore 
heatedly fired the puck at Cleghorn, It 
hit the referee somewhat resoundingly 
on the buttocks as he turned away from 
the scene. He gave Shore a two-minute 
penalty for this infraction, This drove 
Shore to distraction. He picked up the 
puck and threw it into the crowd. Cleg- 
horn added a ten-minute misconduct 
penalty to the Boston defenseman’s sen- 
tence, which kept the spark plug of the 
great Bruin club off the ice for twelve 
minutes. This demoralized the Bostons 
and injected zip into the gleeful Leafs, 
who scored four goals while Shore was 
sweating on a seat in the sin bin, and 
went on to rout the Bruins, 8 to 3, thus 
winning the series, 8 to 6. Clancy is the 


only man in the NHL who ever talked 
the enemy into elimination. 

One thing about Clancy: for all his 
pugnacity he couldn’t lick his lips, which 
is perhaps why his fire was all the more 
inspirational to big fellows like Horner, 
Conacher and Jackson. One time he got 
tangled with large Harold Starr of the 
old Montreal Maroons. Conacher and 
Jackson determined that this was one 
fight Clancy was going to win. They 
skated to the scene of battle where Clancy 
was, as usual, on the bottom. They 
reached down, lifted Starr off Clancy, 
rolled him over and placed the sputter- 
ing King on top of him. Then they 
skated away. As they neared the Leaf 
bench, Jackson looked back over his 
shoulder. “Don’t look now,” he said to 
Conacher, “but Starr’s on top again.” 

Another time, against the same Ma- 
roons, a hey-rube broke out with one sec- 
ond of playing time remaining and the 
Leafs away ahead. Clancy squared off 
with, of all people, Nels Stewart, a real, 
rugged performer of the old school who 
always removed gloves before indulging 
in fisticuffs. Stewart took a swipe at 
Clancy, missed, and hammered his hand 
into the boards. When Clancy saw Stew- 
art’s face contort, he stopped scrambling, 
took hold of Stewart’s thumb which had 
been knocked out of joint by the boards. 
He pulled on the thumb, restoring it to 
normal, solicitously inquired if it felt 
all right and, when Stewart nodded, 
Clancy swiped him across the nose and 
then fled to the dressing room. 


Hockey was Clancy's love for sixteen 
years, but the moment he discovered he 
couldn’t keep pace with the old girl as 
a player he denounced her, quickly and 
finally. 

He started his seventeenth season 
with a $7,200 contract in the fall of 1936 
but after two games he knew his legs had 
lost the old Clancy drive. He retired and 
when Toronto paid his full salary, he felt 
he had earned a sum commensurate with 
his services. “At thirty-six hundred a 
game,” he grins, “I was not overpaid.” 

He made about $75,000 out of hockey 
and points out that he was seldom in- 
jured as a player. This is apt to confound 
a visitor who notices the curve in the 
Clancy nose and the occasional faint scar 
on his rugged pan. “Aw, hell!” snorts 
King, “I mean injured! Sure, I lost all 
my teeth and busted my nose four or five 
times, but I mean injured so I had to 
miss a game. I guess I’ve had more than 
a hundred stitches on my face but I never 
was what ye’d call good lookin’, so I never 
count a few scratches. 

“And besides, I got the best wife there 
is and four fine children and my wife 
thinks I’m the handsomest fellah in the 
world. I guess there’s nuthin’ more im- 
portant than that.” 

To be sure, Clancy is roughly as hand- 
some as William Bendix, with a gnarled, 
hand-hewn face. His most frequent ex- 
pression is one of innocent surprise and 
his thick, agile eyebrows have produced 
a wrinkled forehead which, with the 
passing of the hairs, has become increas- 
ingly high. There is still salt on the 
Clancy tongue, too, and when he sets out 
to describe the ancestry of someone who 


annoys him, he can do it without par- 
allel for an alarming number of genera- 
tions. 

It has been said that Clancy can carry 
on three conversations simultaneously 
but this is grossly unfair to the Irishman. 
Clancy, on his worst day, can conduct 
a minimum of five concurrent conversa- 
tions and if some of them are inclined 
to be incoherent, all are vastly amusing 
or at least the picture of Clancy engaged 
in them tends to become hilarious. ‘Since 
he became a referee, the opportunities 
for such vocal legerdemain have been 
minimized considerably because a ref- 
eree’s life is a lonely one. Referees are 
forbidden to travel on the same train 
or patronize the same hotel as hockey 
teams, but Clancy’s old cronies were re- 
lieved to discover last fall in an NHL 
clambake that the King had lost none 
of his linguistic magic. © 


Between vicious stabs at a succulent 
filet mignon, Clancy defended the noble 
art of whistle-tooting in a verbal ven- 
detta with Art Ross, the learned brain 
of the Boston Bruins. He recalled to 
Eddie Shore that he had looked delight- 
ful in the penalty box while the Leafs 
were beating the Bruins in that epic 
playoff of 19% 33; he jokingly upbraided all 
Protestants within shouting distance; he 
recalled that the now dignified coach of 
the Maple Leafs, Clarence Hap Day, pre- 
Cipitated many of the rhubarbs on the 
old Leafs. And he recounted at least four 
anecdotes which illustrated that the old 
Leafs were a fun-loving crew, something 
that cannot be said about many of the 
present-day hockey outfits. 

But even with quieter times Clancy 
loves the game and that, possibly more 
than the $8,000 salary he makes as a 
referee, is what keeps him in it. The 
money is comparatively unimportant be- 
cause he and his two uncles, named, in- 
credibly enough, Pat O’Leary and Mike 
O'Leary, own a thriving road-construc- 
tion company in Ottawa, where King 
spends the off-season. It is said that every 
policeman in Ottawa wears a slightly 
soiled NHL referee’s sweater under his 
tunic and it’s a fact that Clancy is better 
known in Canada’s capital city than 90 
per cent of the cabinet ministers. Every- 
one calls him King, a name he inherited 
from his father, Thomas Clancy, who 
died in 1936. Ed Fitkin, publicity direc- 
tor of Maple Leaf Gardens, relates the 
story that Clancy’s father was a great 
football player in the ‘90s, an era in 
which “heeling” the ball from scrimmage 
set play in motion in the Canadian game. 
So proficient was Tom Clancy that rival 
teams protested he was illegally heeling 
the ball before it touched the ground, A 
lawyer was appointed to settle the argu- 
ment. Lying flat on the gridiron between 
the lines of scrimmage, the lawyer 
watched Tom Clancy in action and not 
only exonerated him of illegal tactics but 
publicly proclaimed him the King of the 
Heelers. Thus was born the name King 
Clancy. 

“Tt’s a story, I’m thinkin’, that should 
be left untold,” grins Francis Michael 
Clancy, getting in the last word once 
more. “The fans’ll be callin’ me the King 
o’ the Heels.”—Trent Frayne 


Sy picatly American... 


the long rifle and 
straight Bourbon whiskey 


BOTH HELPED TO MAKE A NATION 


The Frenchman likes his brandywine, 
The German calls for beer; 

The British taste is rum and Scotch, 
But we drink Bourbon here! 


Old American Drinking Song 
Author Unknown 
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The Light on Purdy’s Hill 


[Continued from page 37] 


when he found that no other place would 
do for his next beacon except Purdy’s 
Hill. At the local flying field, fifteen miles 
away, the hill had a bad reputation and 
ilots had learned to give it a wide berth. 
hey warned Slim of the antisocial atti- 
tude of Jeb Purdy. 

To Slim’s relief, a local small-scale con- 
tractor named Ollie Boggs, who was one 
of Jeb’s regular customers, undertook to 
open negotiations. This was not entirely 
altruistic. Ollie hoped to get the cement 
contract for several sites. As each beacon 
straddled a broad, fifty-foot concrete 
arrow pointing north, this was a sizable 
item. 


Leaving Ollie to soften Jeb up, Slim 
took off for a week end with friends. Just 
before he left, a new surveyor named 
Barlow showed up. Slim, in a hurry to 
leave, told him the next beacon had to 
go somewhere on Purdy’s Hill. 

“We may have trouble getting a site,” 
he said. “But we'll tackle it Monday.” 

Not being apprised of the true situa- 
tion, Barlow assumed it was merély a 
matter of selecting terrain. Eager to 
prove his worth, he undertook to locate 
a site during Slim’s absence. 

Jeb, luckily, had been sampling a new 
run of corn and his aim was blurred. 
Barlow promptly withdrew. When Ollie 
Boggs heard what had happened, he hur- 
ried up the hill to Jeb’s shack to repair 
the damage. Purchasing a gallon of corn, 
to put Jeb in a good mood, he warily led 
around to Barlow. He explained the 
man’s real purpose and displayed a pic- 
ture of a tower beacon to bolster his 
story. Jeb took one look. 

“Goddam_ revenooers!” he roared. 
“Now they're fixin’ to use a sarchlight fer 
spyin’ out stills.” 
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Ollie argued it must be for planes; with 
only two other stills on the hill, it 
wouldn’t pay the Revenue men. But Jeb 
said they would stop at nothing. He 
swore he would plug the first searchlight 
man to set foot on his land. 

Unaware of all this, Slim flew in Mon- 
day morning. Assuming Ollie had estab- 
lished relations, he circled down to pick 
a high spot near the road. Jeb and the 
boys cagily held their fire, and the bar- 
rage came as a distinct surprise to Slim. 
On noting two bullet holes in the right 
wing, he made a swift departure. 

When he learned the truth from Bar- 
low and Ollie, he was a little angry at the 
surveyor, but he soon cooled off. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “what can you 
expect of a dumb Yankee?” 

Barlow suggested they go around 
Purdy’s Hill, but Slim refused. If they 
were to jog the airway every time they 
had trouble, pilots would be zigzagging 
all over the country and the mail would 
never get through. 

If the nearest town had not been 
twenty-six miles away, he might have of- 
fered a real advantage. In other remote 
areas, the Department had brought in 
transmission Hnes, making electric sery- 
ice available on a share-the-cost basis. 
But in this case, the cost of the long line 
would exceed that of a self-operated 
beacon unit. 

“Wouldn’t work, anyhow,” said Ollie. 
“Those hill people’d never pay. Jeb’s so 
tight you’d have to furnish it free, and 
wire his shack to boot.” 

“Captain Hinsburg would never stand 
for that,” said Slim. He stopped, looked 
at Ollie thoughtfully. “Wait a minute, I 
think I’ve got it.” 

Ollie was flabbergasted when he heard 
the plan, but he agreed in the interest of 
his contract. A law officer was required 
for the first step, and Ollie advised using 
a deputy sheriff named Alf Merritt, the 
only man known to be feared by the 
Purdys. 


= 


“Of course this is an employes’ party, Miss Thomps— 
holy smoke, I forgot to notify the other employes!” 
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Merritt agreed, for a small considera- 
tion, to help them out. Late next day, 
while Slim waited in a rented Buick at a 
fork in the road, the deputy drove up to 
Jeb’s cabin. 

“Lookin’ for a tall, thin fellow drivin’ 
a gray Buick,” he told Jeb. “Gave me the 
slip down at the fork. Man around thirty, 
got a little mustache. Goes by the name 
of Slim Smith.” 

“Reward out fer ’im?” Jeb craftily in- 
quired. 

“Hell, no,” Merritt said hastily. “All he © 
did was beat up a couple of Prohibition 
men. City bootlegger, seems. Been buyin’ 
corn to sell upstate.” 

Insulted at the idea of betraying such 
a worthy citizen, Jeb ordered Merritt off 
his land. Going back to the fork, the 
deputy reported to Slim. 

“TI think it'll work, but don’t make any 
slips. And watch out for Luke and ‘Tom. 
They ain’t got brains to pour out a pot, 
but they’re awful quick on the trigger.” 

A trifle apprehensive, Slim drove u 
as dusk fell. The road ended at Jeb’s hill- 
top farm, As Slim pulled up in the front 
yard, almost nicking one of the Purdy 
hounds, Jeb dashed out with his rifle. 
In a hasty apology, Slim said he had 
thought the road went on over the 
mountain, 

Jeb was a big, ruggedly built man, 
about 60, with a cold, suspicious eye. 
“Well, now ye know it don’t,” he said. 
“Git on out of hyar.” ¢ 

Prepared for this contingency, Slim 
had stalled his engine by pulling out the 
choke. He was stepping on the starter, 
ignition off, when Jeb noticed the gray 
Buick. He looked again at Slim. 

“Hold on—ain’t ye th’ man th’ sheriff 
was after?” 

Slim made a hurried denial. 


“No cause t’ git scairt, Mr. Smith,” 
said Jeb. He explained their mutual 
interests. Slim relaxed, with a harsh com- 
ment on the law officer. Indicating two 
empty whisky cases, he told Jeb that dur- 
ing the chase he had tossed out all his 
carefully purchased corn, except for a 
pint in his pocket. 

“Why don’t ye come set on th’ po’ch?” 
Jeb said cordially. “Ain’t safe t’ go 
down till dark.” 

Slim was relieved. He had been wor- 
ried that this device was a bit transparent. 
As they neared the rambling, clapboard- 
roof cabin, Jeb’s boys (they were in their 
middle thirties) emerged from behind a 
screen of honeysuckle vines. Luke, the 
elder, had a long, stupid face. Tom, by 
comparison, looked almost intelligent. 
Jeb identified Slim as the bootlegger who 
had beaten up the government agents, 
and the boys put down their artillery. 

“One of them ornery polecats come 
sneakin’ around hyar last week,” growled 
Luke. “Pappie mighty nigh got ’im, too.” 

“Yellow bastud kept adodgin’ behint 
th’ trees,” Jeb said dourly. 

“T bin there, I'd got ’im,” said Tom. 

“I taken note ye didn’t get thet reve- 
nooer aeryplane,” retorted Jeb. “If we 
hadn’t led it like ye said, we’d hev 
drapped th’ son.” 

Slim quickly changed the subject by 
passing around his pint of corn. Jeb de- 
clared it greatly inferior to his product, 


but Slim discounted this as sales talk, 
since the pint was part of the gallon 
Ollie had purchased. Luke frankly ad- 
mitted he saw no difference. To offset this 
heresy, Jeb bellowed for Ma Purdy to 
bring out a quart. A scrawny, black-eyed 
woman, she silently acknowledged the 
introduction of Slim and disappeared. 
Sampling the corn, Slim agreed the flavor 
was superior. 

“But how’s it leave you after, say, a 
quart? The morning after, that’s what I 
go by.” 

Thus prompted, Jeb invited him to 
stay and make an exhaustive test. By 10 
o'clock, they were on the third quart. 
Slim shuddered at the thought of Captain 
Hinsburg. Recalling his mission, he went 
out and brought in a table-model radio, 
explaining that he carried it to kill time 
in lonely hotel rooms. (Actually, Ollie 
had bought it for the negotiations, after 
a hint or two.) 

Presenting it to Jeb, Slim said grandly 
it was a slight token of appreciation for 
his gracious hospitality. (He was a little 
tight.) Jeb brightened, then remembered 
there was no current. Slim, surprised, said 
he hadn’t noticed the oil lamps inside. 

“Low-down ’lectric people won’t put 
wires up hyar,” said Jeb. 

Slim said it was an outrage, good 
American citizens being deprived of a 
radio and electric lights. 

“And I'll bet your boys served in the 
war, too.” 

“Yep, th’ bastuds come git us,” said 
Luke. 


Mourning the shameful way veterans 
were treated, Slim said the government 
should provide a farm lighting set, free. 
He had meant to let it rest there until 
morning, but under the influence of 
Jeb’s corn his imagination ran away with 
him. 

Beginning with ordinary items like an 
electric stove and a refrigerator, he pic- 
tured the easy life of those who had such 
comforts as electric meat grinders, hair 
curlers, well pumps, and electric milkers 
for their cows. 

“Cost a heap,” said Jeb, “onless th’ 
gov’ment give us them, too.” 

“Buy on the instalment plan. Twenty- 
five dollars down, the rest when you got 
to it.” 

“Be right nice,” Jeb admitted. “But 
they ain’t much chance. Th’ gov’ment 
ain’t never treated us right.” 


Slim awoke about noon witha hang- 
over which was far from a good recom- 
mendation for Jeb’s corn. The Purdys 
were similarly indisposed, and the sullen 
atmosphere was only partly relieved by 
Ma Purdy’s black coffee. 

Ollie Boggs drove up at 1 o'clock, 
nearly three hours late. Slim was relieved. 
He had feared Ollie had lost his nerve. 
Also, Jeb was pressing him to buy some 
corn, and their relations were getting 
a bit strained. 

After purchasing a jar of corn as an 
opener, Ollie commented admiringly on 
the radio. Jeb, explaining Slim’s pres- 
ence, said he had given it to them, adding 


sourly it was no good without power. 

“Too bad,” said Ollie. He hesitated a 
moment. “Say, I got a message for you, 
Jeb. Now don’t go gettin’ mad. Airways 
man give me five bucks to deliver these 
papers and tell you they'll pay twenty- 
five dollars a year if you'll let ’em put 
up that beacon.” 

“Beacon hell,” Jeb said angrily. “I tole 
ye what it was fer.” 

“Maybe revenuers do use it sometimes,” 
admitted Ollie, “but most times it'd have 
to be for mail planes. Revenuers ’d have 
to climb up an’ stop it circling around, 
before they could aim it. Anyways, here’s 
the papers. Might be you could figure 
some way to fox ’em, That twenty-five 
dollars ’d come in handy if you was buyin’ 
something.” 

Jeb gingerly examined the blank lease 
and the illustrated pamphlet showing 
the automatic beacon unit. It was a stand- 
ard rotating beacon mounted on a fifty- 
one-foot steel tower, operated by two 
2-kilowatt engine-driven generators. Sim- 
ilar to farm lighting sets, the power units 
were housed in a shed near the tower, 
along with the time clock or selenium 
cell controls designed to turn the beacon 
on at dusk and off at dawn. 

Looking over Jeb’s shoulder, Slim 
scowled at the sketch. “What do they 
want with two generators?” 

Ollie shrugged. “Guess the govern- 
ment’s got so many they don’t give a 
damn.” 

“That’s a hell of a note,” said Slim. 
“All that power going to waste, and here 
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the Purdys can’t get electricity—and the 
boys are veterans, too.” 

Jeb and the boys glowered at the 
pamphlet. Slim, grudgingly admiring the 
equipment, said it was too bad there 
wasn’t some way they could get hold of 
one of the sets. A long silence followed. 
He was beginning to think the Purdy 
I.Q. was even lower than it had appeared 
when inspiration finally dawned. 

“Pappie,” said Tom, “why cain’t we 
let "em put up th’ searchlight an’ borrer 
one of them things?” 

Jeb was thunderstruck. “Put a search- 
light on th’ hill?” 

“Nope, down low somewhars, so she 
won't shine on th’ still.” 

“J dunno,” Jeb said dubiously. “It'd 
hev t’ be a ways off.” 

“Put ’er in th’ north woods,” said Luke. 

“Too close t’ Noah Squires,” objected 
Jeb. “Noah’s got a right mean temper.” 

“Mebbe Perley White's gully,” said 
Tom. “He can’t hit nothin’—he’s half 
blind.” 


Slim, sure that Captain Hinsburg 
would not approve a beacon in a gully, 
decided to intervene. Discovering from 
the pamphlet that the units ran on alter- 
nate nights, he suggested that the Rev- 
enue men would be suspicious on nights 
when the light didn’t shine. 

Ollie, picking up his cue, found a 
reference to a power outlet on the side 
of the shed. Ignoring the fact that this 
was provided only when the power units 
served field boundary lights, he boldly 
tossed in the idea of tapping the beacon. 

“You boys could bury th’ wires to your 
shack,” he said. “Be a joke on the rey- 
enuers.” 

Slim shook his head pessimistically. 
“They'd lose voltage in a long run—take 
a lot of wire, too. It would have to be 
close by.” 

Seeing the Purdys’ gloom, he relented 
a little, offering to help find a suitable 
spot. After a fruitless tour of the woods, 
he made a daring suggestion. 

“Put it right here in the open—on that 
knoll by the pigpen.” ; 

“What?” howled Jeb. “Right hyar in 
my back yard?” 

Slim explained that with the light so 
close, the Revenue men couldn’t climb 
up to aim it without being silhouetted. 
Tom grinned at this. 

“Pick ’em off ’thout even gittin’ off th’ 
po’ch,” he said. 

While this partly mollified Jeb, he was 
not convinced. 

“What about ’er lightin’ up th’ still? 
She’s just inside them woods.” 

But Slim was fully prepared. 

“From this diagram,” he said, “it ap- 
pears quite obvious the beam will go up 
steeply over the trees.” 

(For purposes of illustration, the artist 
had exaggerated the elevation, since a 
1¥4-degree angle would hardly show.) 

Jeb was wavering. Tom’s discovery that 
the buried gas tanks would hold over 
2,000 gallons was the clincher. 

“We kin easy siphon out all we need 
fer th’ Ford, Pappie. With all thet gas, 
they'd never miss it.” 

Delighted, and a little awed at the 
prospect of a lifetime supply of free gas, 
Jeb gave in. 
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“But what if they won’t build ’er 
hyar? Mebbe they'll see what we're up 
to.” 

“Tell them here or nowhere,” Slim said 
belligerently. He saw no real harm in 
the gas-tank angle, since the filler-pipe 
caps were always topped by stoutly pad- 
locked channel bars. 

Ma Purdy, informed of the project, 
brought up a point of ethics. “Seems a 
mite like stealin’. Sure it won’t land ye 
in th’ pen, Jeb?” 

“How they goin’ t’ know it? We're 
buryin’ th’ wires.” 

“Well, I reckon it’s no harm,” said Ma. 
“It'll be right nice, hevvin’ a radio an’ 
lights.” 

Slim felt a little guilty. But duty was 
duty, and the mails had to go through. 

The lease automatically made Jeb the 
caretaker of the beacon, but Slim saw no 
reason to mention this. The duties were 
nominal, merely to report any tampering 
with government property or if the light 
went out. 

After casually reminding Jeb that the 
radio was a gift, he prepared to leave. 
But Jeb insisted he had agreed to a large 
purchase of corn. In the end, he had to 
part with $24 of his own money. 

Back in town, he told Ollie good-by, 
promising to put in a good word for him 
with McQuade, the airways contractor. 
In writing to McQuade next day, he 
omitted mention of the Purdys’ expecta- 
tions. It would be several months before 
construction began, and he thought it 
better to explain personally. 

A month or so later, Slim was abruptly 
reminded of the Purdys when Superin- 
tendent Al Preil discovered an entire 
power unit missing at a California bea- 
con site. Tracing it, Preil found it had 
been stolen by two moonshiners who 
were using it to run their still. While it 
did not seem likely the Purdys would 
think of such a possibility, considering 
their lack of imagination, Slim decided 
to recommend a burglar alarm to Mc- 
Quade, 


This had become standard equip- 
ment at lonely desert sites, after a number 
of lootings. A big electric gong was in- 
stalled in the generator shed, set to go off 
at the slightest tampering with the door. 
Even though no police were within miles, 
the unexpected din usually sent would-be 
thieves into hasty flight. 

About: five months after he had negoti- 
ated the Purdy lease, Slim received orders 
to double back as inspector on this route, 
a fairly routine procedure. He was sur- 
prised to learn that McQuade, a little 
ahead of schedule, was already working 
on Purdy’s Hill. 

When Slim met him at the flying field, 
the contractor was a trifle upset. Things 
had started smoothly, but now Jeb and 
the boys refused to let Ollie Boggs pour 
the concrete for the fifty-foot arrow. 

“T think Boggs knows why,” McQuade 
said, “but he won’t tell me. There’s some- 
thing funny going on up there.” 

When Slim explained matters, Mc- 

uade was dismayed. He moaned, 
“They'll kill us when they find out it’s 
a trick.” 

Slim told him the crew could skip the 
usual night test, so they would be at a 


safe distance when the beacon first came 
on. Meantime, he said, he would 
straighten out the arrow problem. Mc 
Quade was still nervous; he agreed to go 
ahead only on Slim’s promise to keep 
the Purdys in hand until the job was 
finished. 

Driving up to Jeb’s shack, Slim covered 
his absence by saying he had just done 
four months in the Louisville jail. Fear- 
ing another rap, he would like to spend 
a few days on the hill, hiding out. Jeb 
saw a chance for another sale and was 
again his old cordial self. 

“Glad ye showed up,” he said. “Thet 
searchlight deal’s got me in a fix.” 

It developed that the wooden form for 
the arrow, laid out to point north as 
usual, by pure chance pointed across at 
the clump of woods hiding Noah 
Squires’ still. Without blaming Ollie, 
who was obviously only following orders, 
Noah insisted the wooden form be aimed 
elsewhere before the concrete was poured. 

Slim had immediate visions of pilots 
writing angry letters to Captain Hins- 
burg. He suggested it might be smart to 
let the arrow be poured, after which it 
could not be moved. Then Noah could 
move his still, thus completely befud- 
dling the Revenue agents. Jeb saw this 
as a good joke on the government men, 
and Noah reluctantly consented, provid- 
ing the Purdys would help him. 


Slim spent two days and nights at the 
Purdy cabin, then secretly met McQuade 
in town. He was a bit bleary-eyed. 

“For God's sake, Mac, hurry it up,” 
he said. “Last night’s corn was fresh out 
of the still.” 

McQuade said he would hurry, but he 
had a complaint. Three hundred feet of 
armored cable and some insulated wire 
were missing. The government auditors 
would spot any double charges, and Me- 
Quade flatly refused to take the loss. 

“All right,” Slim groaned, “I'll pay 
for it, but get the job done.” 

Next day the men worked swiftly. 
McQuade had hinted that hostilities 
might break out if they stayed overlong. 
The steel tower was erected over the con- 
crete arrow and the huge beacon was 
hauled up with a derrick. The double 
engine-generator unit was bolted to the 
concrete floor of the shed and the controls 
were installed by the end of the following 
day. 

ia return for Slim’s payment covering 
the stolen wire, McQuade put a dummy 
outlet on the side of the generator shed. 
Tom Purdy was elated. 

“All we need is a plug an’ we kin hook 
on easy. We'll yank th’ wires out when 
th’ revenooers come up t’ refill th’ tanks. 
Dogs'll howl an’ warn us afore they git 
hyar.” 

Slim had no real fear that the Purdys 
would ever tap the power unit. The shed 
was substantially built, with two heavy 
locks on the door, and McQuade had put 
in the burglar alarm. The power line ran 
up to the beacon inside a steel pipe, and 
he had a feeling that the official warning 
sign would dissuade them from sawing 
into the pipe. 

The beacon had to be raised an extra 
half-degree to clear the north ridge, but 
its lack of elevation was of course still 


obvious. Tom queried McQuade about 
this. Without actually saying so, Mc- 
Quade implied that centrifugal force 
would throw the beacon up sharply. 

The Purdys had bought a simple drop 
light (there had been a delay on their re- 
quest for credit in town) and this was 
cached with the plug and the stolen cable. 
Slim was alarmed to find Tom counted 
on his helping to hook up the light-after 
the crew left. He told McQuade he was 
going to take a head start the last day, 
but the contractor held him to his prom- 
ise to stay tothe end. | 

Slim thereupon made a private ar- 
rangement with Ollie Boggs to arrive at 
2 o'clock on the final day with a warning 
that the deputy sheriff was again on his 
trail. In return for giving him this out, 
Ollie demanded a refund on the price 
of the radio, about $35. Slim was ‘dis- 
gruntled. The project had now cost him 
over $100, and he saw no way of putting 
it on an expense account. 


On the last day, while the Purdys 
were at their noon meal, the light was 
given a brief test. It rotated perfectly, the 
red light at the rear flashing its identifica- 
tion number as the beam swung around. 
McQuade cut it off quickly; anyone even 
approximately in line would be sure to 
notice the absence of elevation. 

By 2:30, Slim was getting worried. Pay- 
ing Ollie in advance, he now saw, was a 
grave mistake. Four o'clock came, and 
still no Ollie. The crew finished filling 
the tanks, the Purdys watching from their 
shack in happy anticipation. It was nearly 
5 when McQuade put up the official sign, 
on a side of the shed not in the Purdys’ 
direct view. At the last moment, two men 
quietly padlocked the channel bars over 
the filler caps. Then the trucks sped down 
the mountain road. 

Now positive that Ollie had gotten cold 
feet, Slim nervously told Jeb that Mc- 
Quade had recognized him at the last 
minute. As the contractor would certainly 
send the Prohibition men, he would have 
to leave quickly. Jeb indicated a purchase 
of corn was in order, since they had shel- 
tered Slim from the law. 

Slim did not take time to argue. As 
a dividend on his purchase, Jeb offered 
to siphon him some gas, but Slim strongly 
advised staying away from the site until 
dark, in case McQuade had dropped off 
a spy for this first night. He drove off, 
with a heartfelt sigh of relief as he got 
out of rifle range. 

After dinner in town, he drove with 
McQuade tothe flying field, where they 
could see Purdy’s Hill. The beacon came 
on as dusk fell, and they watched it 
anxiously. An hour passed, and the beam 
swung steadily around the darkening sky. 
Slim decided that the Purdys, on seeing 
the sign, had gloomily accepted defeat. 
McQuade and he were having a little 
celebration in the airport office when, 
some thirty minutes later, Ollie hurriedly 
drove up. 

Claiming that engine trouble had de- 
layed him, he said he had gone at sun- 
down to rescue Slim. (Actually, it was a 
belated attack of conscience.) He arrived 
just after Luke saw the barred filler pipes. 
Jeb was starting for a crowbar when Ma 
Purdy saw the sign. 


“Jeb—don’t bust them locks!” she cried. 
“They'll soak ye a year in th’ pen, an’ 
a thousand dollars beside. It says ye’re th’ 
caretaker.” 

Jeb recoiled in horror, But he still saw 
it all as a foul trick of McQuade'’s. 

“Lucky the beacon come on just then,” 
said Ollie. “Kept him from thinking 
about me.” 

Though the beacon’s failure to angle 
upward was at once apparent, the full 
glare effect was not seen until darkness. 
By this time, Tom had found that his 
line was dead. On top of this, Jeb 
suddenly discovered the beacon was 
shining in through the trees and onto 
his still. 

That the whole thing was a monstrous 
trick of the Revenue agents burst on him 
like a bomb. Ollie, in self-defense, hastily 
pinned the whole plot on Slim, saying 
he, too, had been deceived by this black- 
hearted Revenue spy. 

Jeb’s fury was at the boiling point 
when Noah Squires drove into the yard. 
With some heat, Noah announced the 
beacon was blazing into his cabin win- 
dows. As if this were not enough, it was 
also shining under the trees on the new 
site of his still. 

“Noah swore he’d break open the shed 
and wreck the plant,” said Ollie. “Jeb 
yelled it'd get him jugged, .and he ran 
for his rifle. Second time Noah hauled 
at the door, that gong went off like a 
fire alarm. Scared hell out of him and the 
Purdys. Me, too—I’d forgot all about it. 
Noah lit out so fast he didn’t even stop 
for his car. But when I passed him, up 
the road, he was drawin’ a bead on the 
light.” 

Slim looked at McQuade. 

“Tt’s your baby now,” said the con- 
tractor. 

“Maybe he'll give up trying,” said Slim. 

“Not Noah,” said Ollie. “Just a ques- 
tion of whether he gets the beacon before 
Jeb gets him.” 

“Well,” Slim said hopefully, “the light’s 
a harder target, turning that fast.” 


Tt was shortly after this that the 
beacon went out. 

Next day, after Slim got Sheriff Mer- 
ritt to protect them, McQuade’s men re- 
paired the light. Merritt gave Noah and 
the Purdys a stern warning. Each side 
accused the other of shooting out the 
beacon. Finally reconciled, through their 
mutual determination to shoot Slim on 
sight, the moonshiners moved their stills 
deeper into the woods, and Purdy’s Hill 
quieted down. 

As time went on, according to rumor, 
the Purdys even came to accept the bea- 
con as a friend, its cheery glow lighting 
the farmyard on dark winter nights, mak- 
ing it easier to go about the routine 
chores. 

But local pilots of that day would tell 
you otherwise. For a long time, no pilot 
in his right senses would come within 
shooting distance of the Hill. Even now, 
the Purdy boys (they would be in their 
middle fifties) may still scan the skies in 
the hope of some day getting “thet ornery 
polecat Smith.” 

As Slim once said, a bit glumly, it might 
have been better to jog the airway, alter 
all.—_Donald E. Keyhoe 
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The Hottest Man on Wheels 


[Continued from page 53] 


him for a while and then gone on, most 
of them killed at the wheel. His last great 
rival, Achille Varzi, died in a pouring 
rain on a 140-m.p.h. curve in the Swiss 
Bremgarten circuit last year. Rudolph 
Caracciola, next to Nuvolari the best 
driver living, is in retirement in Switzer- 
land and hasn’t raced since 1939. But the 
little man in the yellow sweater will stop 
on the day he can’t close his hands around 
the wheel, and not before. 


The kind of racing that produced 
Nuvolari has had no parallel in America 
since World War I. It is road racing, al- 
together a different matter from the oval- 
track racing we know here. The Euro- 
pean circuits are laid out in three forms: 

1. Ordinary roads in everyday use, 
closed on the day of the race. The Rheims 
circuit, scene of the French Grand Prix, 
is such a course, a rough triangle formed 
of two main roads linked by a secondary 
highway, and measuring just under five 
miles to the lap. The circuit can be 
lapped at 100 m.p.h., and top speeds of 
around 190 are possible. 

2. Courses laid out in city streets. The 
Grand Prix of Monte Carlo is an ex- 
ample: 100 laps of two miles, with ten 
sharp turns, some of them hairpins, to the 
lap. Roughly there are 1,000 turns and 
2,000 gear shifts in the course, and many 
drivers have been lifted out of their cars 
after finishing, their gloves stuck to the 
blistered palms of their hands. 

8. Courses built for racing and used 
for nothing else, some of them incorporat- 
ing an oval track together with a great 


deal of regular roadway. A fabulous ex- 
ample of this type was the German Nur- 
burg Ring, fourteen miles to the lap. Cut 
into the Eifel Mountains just across from 
the Belgian frontier, the Nurburg Ring 
was built as a public-works project in 
the ’20s and is certainly the most spec- 
tacular automobile racing circuit ever 
laid out. Two thousand feet above sea 
level, it carries about 175 curves, and a 
speed range from 60 to 160 m.p.h. is 
needed to negotiate it with any hope of 
winning. The one straight in the course 
is about three miles in length and has 
two camel-back bridges cunningly ar- 
ranged to put daylight under all four 
wheels of the cars as they pass at 150- 
plus. One of these bridges killed the very 
able German driver E. yon Delius when 
he came down to tick the rear of the 
car in front of him. When his big Auto- 
Union stopped bouncing, it was a good 
quarter of a mile off the course. 

Running over courses like these, in the 
three years from 1934 to 1936—the mid- 
dle of the best decade auto racing ever 
saw—Nuvolari won fourteen Grand Prix 
races and placed in nine. Allowing for 
the difference in length, say it’s the equiv- 
alent of winning seven times in succes- 
sion at Indianapolis and placing four 
times. Nuvolari’s nearest competitor, the 
great master’ Caracciola, won nine times 
and placed four in the same years. 

Although as many as 400,000 people 
have watched a race at the Nurburg Ring, 
and crowds of 100,000 were common at 
other courses during the ’30s, it has never 
been easy to extract the maximum com- 
mercial return out of a road race, with 
spectators scattered over half a county 
getting a free look. It was this factor, 
as much as anything else, that killed off 
U. S. road racing. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Where'd you swipe that?” 


The last real example of the sport in 
this country was the Vanderbilt Cup race 
of November 16, 1916, run at Santa 
Monica, California. Dario Resta won it, 
with a Peugeot. In 1936 and 1937 the 
race was revived, run on a special track 
full of bends and hairpins at Roosevelt 
Raceway, Long Island, New York. In the 
1936 race, Nuvolari took the lead at the 
beginning and held it to the end. Mauri 
Rose, who won the Indianapolis race last 
year, and Wilbur Shaw, three-time In- 
dianapolis winner, both ran in the 1936 
Vanderbilt. Rose came in twenty-five 
minutes behind Nuvolari. Shaw did not 
finish. 

Nuvolari appeared again in the start- 
ing line-up at Long Island in 1937, but 
his Alfa-Romeo caught fire early in the 
race. He was accelerating out of a hair- 
pin turn when a roaring sheet of flame 
slammed into the cockpit. The little man 
stood up on the seat, steering the car 
with one hand until it stopped, and curs- 
ing in Italian at the top of his voice. He 
never got it started again, of course. The 
Germans mopped up that year, although 
the American Rex Mays put up a tre- 
mendous show in an outclassed car and 
finally finished third for a great personal 
triumph. 

That was the last U. S. road race until 
October 2, 1948, when the Sports Car 
Club of America ran a small one at Wat- 
kins Glen, New York. 

Skill of the kind that characterized 
Nuvolari’s work is not required in any 
track race, and thus the Americans have 
never developed drivers like him, or Sea- 
man or Varzi or Rosemeyer. The midgets 
do not often top 90 m.p.h., dirt-track” 
cars never have a chance to work up 
to really impressive speeds, and India- 
napolis, with its four heavily banked 
turns, does not demand the utmost in 
cornering skill. 


This is not to suggest that Indianap- 
olis is for boys. It certainly is nothing of 
the kind, but endurance of man and ma- 
chine counts for more at the Indiana 
track than anything else, and it is one of 
the dullest big races in the world to watch. 
It is, however, fast and easy to follow, and 
its devotees, many of whom see no other 
racing the whole year round, like it for 
those reasons. (I doubt if anyone really 
knows how many of them go in the hope’ 
of seeing a crash, but I do know that 
thousands of them mill around in the 
infield the whole time, and do not really 
see any part of the race at all.) 

It is the ability to get around corners 
that wins Grand Prix races, and not since 
the first one-lunger chugged down the 
road has any mortal taken corners with 
Tazio Nuvolari’s abandon, grace and 
virtuosity. The method is simple and 
easily understood. Just as any ape 
can tell you how to play the fiddle, 
though it may take a Heifetz to do it 
properly, so any driver can tell you how 
to put a car through a corner, any corner, 
from a 15-m.p.h. hairpin to a 150-m.p.h. 
bend. It’s like this: a mile from a 140- 
m.p-h. curve, you are doing 180. A half 
mile, or one deep breath later, you begin 
to brake, very gently at first because if 
you set up a skid, even a little one, you’re 
through. If you’re an orthodox driver, 


you take the line on the corner that every- 
one else is following—there’ll be a lot 
of rubber on it to point the way—because 
you believe that there is only one correct 
line for any given corner, and that it 
may not be varied by more than a foot 
either way. 

We'll assume that this is a right-hand 
bend, so you turn the wheel slightly to 
the right. As the car goes into the bend, 
the rear end naturally starts to come 
around, building up toa skid. You correct 


by turning the wheel to the left, ever so- 


little. The engine is now pushing the 
car in the direction its nose is facing— 
right—while centrifugal force is pushing 
it to the left, and you are in what is 
known as a power slide. Thereafter you 
steer with the throttle. To go to the right, 
you use more power; to go to the left, you 
use less. As you come out of the curve, 
you twitch the wheels to center again, 
perhaps correct a slight skid to the right, 
and off you go. 


Everybody knows this is how it’s 
done. But it’s a little hard to learn be- 
cause a couple of hundred r.p.m. too 
much, one twitch of the wheel too little, 
and you are off the road. People have 
lived through such incidents, but when 
they came out of the hospital most of 
them found that they had suffered com- 
pound chronic impairmert of the zeal. 

Generally speaking, it is considered 
poor form to slide too much in a curve. 
It looks spectacular, but it’s rough on 
tires and it may set up wheel spin, and 
you will overrev the engine, to its ulti- 
mate detriment. Nuvolari habitually 
breaks this rule, just as he breaks every 
other rule in the business. 

He does not believe that there is one, 
and only one, correct line on a corner. 
He may go into the curve straight and 
come out of it sliding, or he may slide 
the whole way through. He may go into 
the curve with the car pointing the wrong 
way for the entrance but the right way 
for the exit, and hold it in that attitude 
all the way through. He can slide a car 
through a curve at 150 m.p.h. with the 
front wheels six inches from a fence at 
the beginning of the bend, and the same 
six inches from it at the end. No one 
has ever approached his fantastic judg- 
ment of a car’s balance: its speed side- 

‘ ways as well as forward, and the exact 
amount of weight resting on each of 
the four wheels as the load shifts from 
side to side and front to back under 
braking, turns and acceleration. 

The little man’s career is full of ex- 
amples of this weird art. In 1935 the 
Grand Prix of Monte Carlo was driven 

_in a pouring rain. One car broke an oil 
line in the middle of a double bend, 
dumping an enormous quantity of oil 
onto the already rain-slick pavement. The 
next car through crashed. The second 
crashed. No. 3 crashed. No. 4 piled into 
him, and No. 5 repeated. Nuvolari was 
sixth, and he hit the corner with his 
foot well down. He not only steered the 
car through the oil, slamming the wheels 
from side to side faster than the eye could 
follow, but he never touched one of the 
five cars stacked up all over the place. 
If it wasn’t the greatest display of sheer 
virtuosity ever seen on a track, it will have 


to do until something better comes along. 
But there are those who argue that in 
1946, running for the Brezzi Cup in Italy, 
Nuvolari topped himself. He was driving 
a Cisitalia, a postwar design, when the 
steering wheel came off in his hands. He 
stopped at his pit and threw it out—no 
doubt at the head of one of his mechanics 
—and took off again, steering with both 
hands on the bare stem. He not only 
finished the race, he did it in respectable 
time, and he took a few curves bare- 
handed faster than some of the other boys 
cared to do it with wheels. I know it 
ain’t possible—but look at the picture. 
Nuvolari was born in 1892—November 
16—in the tiny village of Castel d’Ario in 
the province of Montova. They still call 
him “Il Montovani Volante”—the Flying 
Mantuan. He was a strange, lonely, arro- 
gant child, and he has never changed. 
Because he was small as a boy, he exer- 
cised violently to be strong, and he was 
head man among the kids of his age in 
Castel d’Ario. When he played, he played 
to win; he was a hard winner and a poor 
loser.’He would take no lip from any- 
body, including his own father. By the 
time the boy was into his teens, he and 
his father were on poor terms. There 
were a lot of reasons why. There was the 
matter of the stallion, for example. 


Nuvolari pere owned a stallion which 
was doing him no good, since it was com- 
pletely unbroken. One day he tried to 
get close enough to the beast to put a 
bridle on him, and the horse almost bit 
his hand off. Tazio, standing near by, 
laughed happily. Burned to a red rage, 
his father threw a silver coin to the stall 
floor under the stallion’s belly and told 
his son to go in and get it if he thought 
the horse was a laughing matter. Tazio 
ducked in, got the coin and ran off to 
spend it, still laughing. 

Nothing slowed the boy down. When 
a plane crashed near his home, Tazio ap- 
pointed himself salvage expert. The ship 
was one of the early pre-Kaiser War 
broomstick and bailing-wire affairs, and 
he rebuilt it to his own specifications. 
Then he hoisted it to the roof, tied it 
to the chimney and cranked up the en- 
gine. 

When it was turning over, he cut 
the rope and took off. The flight was 
short, practically straight down, the plane 
burned and the boy was picked up with 
a broken back. It was his first crash, and 
it’s doubtful if Nuvolari himself knows 
how many he’s had since—or cares. It 
must run well into the hundreds. 

Nuvolari at speed was never smooth, 
imperturbable; steady, like Caracciola, or 
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the great Frenchman, Louis Chiron, or 
the Siamese, Bira. He yelled, he shook 
his fist, he bounced up and down in the 
car like a jack-in-the-box, he drove with 
one hand and beat on the side of the 
car with the other. Nuvolari at his peak 
was a show-off in spades, but with a dif- 
ference—he had what it took. He wasn’t 
bluffing. 

Tazio’s long-suffering father eventually 
gave up on the horse and bought a motor- 
cycle. Tazio took it over and the unhappy 
villagers speedily learned the wisdom of 
getting off the road when they heard him 
coming. He learned that you could go 
faster, and get into less trouble, in a race, 
and so he got down to business and 
turned pro. 

During the next few years, he won 
about 300 races in Italy and abroad, 
There was a time at Monza when he 
found himself in a cast on the day of the 
race, forbidden to move out of a hospital 
bed for thirty days. He made his friends 
carry him to the track and strap him on 
the bike. Once they'd started him, he 
could stay on as long as he kept it moving. 
He kept it moving. He won! 


He graduated to automobiles in 1921 
and placed second in his class the first 
time out: the Garda Circuit, 122 miles 
long. He ran again in 1922 and was ab- 
solute second, regardless of class, driving 
an Ansaldo. He won his first big race, 
the Tigullio Circuit, in 1924, and won 
his class in the Savio Circuit the same 
year. Absolute winner that year was Enzo 
Ferrari, an automobile designer from 
Modena. Ferrari’s latest car, a 12-cylinder 
number of considerable potentiality, may 
run at Indianapolis this year, and if it 
does Nuvolari may be there, although it 
seems most doubtful that he'll be well 
enough to drive. He was on hand for the 
Speedway race in 1938 with an Alfa- 
Romeo, but mechanical trouble kept him 
from starting. 

For the three years from 1924 to March, 
1927, Nuvolari raced only motorcycles. 
Then in 1927 he ran a Bugatti in the 
Mille Miglia, perhaps the toughest race 
in the world and still his favorite. He 
came in fifth. In June, 1927, he won the 
International Royal Prize of Rome race 
and decided to give up motorcycles for 
good. From then on, he drove in every 
big race he could enter, winning the 
Garda race, the Grand Prix of Tripoli, 
at Pozzo and at Alessandria. 

By 1929, Nuvolari was an acknowl- 
edged ranking expert. He switched from 
the French Bugatti car to the Italian 
Alfa-Romeo and began to trounce the 
great men of the day, drivers like Cam- 
pari, Arcangeli and Brilli Peri. He was 
ninety seconds behind Achille Varzi at 
Leghorn that year, and when the 1930 
Mille Miglia rolled around again, Nuv- 
olari was out for blood. 

The Mille Miglia has no exact coun- 
terpart among the world’s big races. Run 
over approximately 1,000 miles of ordi- 
nary highway, it starts at Brescia, runs 
down to Rome, and then up the penin- 
sula again to Florence, Turin, Milan and 
Brescia again. It is usually run in about 
sixteen hours, and as many as 200 cars 
may start. Nuvolari took sixteen hours, 
eighteen minutes, fifty-nine seconds to 
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win it in 1930, and it was the first time 
anyone had averaged more than 100 kilo- 
meters (62 miles) per hour. Garacciola, 
in a big 6-liter Mercedes-Benz, was an 
hour behind him. Eighteen years later, 
in 1948, Nuvolari came within a hair of 
doing it again. 

In ’31, Nuvolari really got going. He 
won, among other contests, the Targa 
Florio, a fantastic hell-for-leather race 
up and down Sicilian mountains. The 
next year he won the Targa Florio again 
and the Coppa Acerbo at Pescara. The 
Pescara Circuit was a typical Grand Prix 
car killer, sixteen miles to the lap, a four- 
mile straight along the Adriatic seacoast, 
then 2,000 feet up into the mountains, 
through a couple of villages, and down 
to the sea again, thé downhill leg being 
enlivened by a bend that had to be taken 
at 130 m.p.h. if one had any intention of 
finishing with the rest of the boys. 

Nuvolari kept it up during 1933, taking 
the Mille Miglia once more, the Le Mans 
twenty-four-hour race in France, and 
many others. During 1934, Nuvolari ran 
in Maserati cars, then went back to Alfas 
again, winning often and finding time 
also to set new international records for 
the kilometer and the mile, flying and 
standing start both. 

The winning of the German Grand 
Prix in 1935 may be the most authorita- 
tive measure of Nuvolari’s ability because 
to do it he had to beat the two finest 
stables of drivers in the world (for Mer- 
cedes-Benz and Auto-Union) who were 
driving cars that were infinitely faster 
than his own. 

In 1934, the formula under which 
Grand Prix races are run had been 
changed with the idea of reducing the 
top speed of the cars, which began to 
frighten many race organizers when they 
started to hit around 160. The new for- 
mula, which held that Grand Prix cars 
could not weigh more than 750 kilo- 
grams—say 1,650 pounds—had the oppo- 
site effect of vastly increasing their speed. 
The Mercedes-Benz designers saw at once 
that if an extremely light chassis could 
be made to hold the road, it could carry 
a relatively huge engine and thus be 
capable of really shocking speed. They 
then produced the first in the series of 
Mercedes cars which were to dominate 
Grand Prix racing from 1934 until 
World War II. 


The car had a light but very strong 
chassis, independently sprung wheels 
front and rear, an alloy body and an 
8-cylinder supercharged twin overhead- 
cam engine producing around 400 horse- 
power. The car would do 197. (Knowing 
a good thing when they saw it, the Mer- 
cedes engineers kept improving the car 
until finally in 1939 they had a V-12 that 
would do more than 250 m.p.h.) 

Herr Doktor Goebbels and his merry 
men had decided that if German racing 
cars could smear everything in Europe, 
it would help to cow and intimidate the 
peasants—set them up, as it were, for Der 
‘Tag—and so Mercedes had every neces- 
sary government facility. To make sure, 
another firm was set up to build racing 
cars. This was Auto-Union, a combina- 
tion of the manufacturers of the Audi, 
D.K.W., Morch and Wanderer passen- 


ger cars. The Auto-Union car had in- 
dependent suspension all around, a V-16 
engine mounted at the rear, and the 
driver placed so far forward that his feet 
were almost even with the wheels. 

The designer, incidentally, was one 
Dr. Porsche, who also dreamed up the 
Mark I Tiger tank and the “Ferdinand” 
self-propelled 88-mm. gun. Porsche sur- 
vived the war and has lately produced a 
new sports car on the “Volkswagen” 
chassis. 

At any rate, by 1935 the Auto-Union 
car was producing 400 h.p. and was good 
for 200 m.p.h. It had only one drawback: 
because of the placement of engine and 
driver, it was perhaps the hardest car in 
the world to drive. It was so tough, in 
fact, that the Auto-Union firm preferred 
to hire men who had never driven racing 
cars before and train them from scratch. 
If drivers had anything to unlearn as a 
result of having driven conventional cars, 
they were usually pretty sad on Auto- 
Unions, and the star driver of the team, 
Bernd Rosemeyer, was a converted 
motorcycle racer who had never driven 
a racing car in his life. Nuvolari, of 
course, was something else again. When 
he got around to driving Auto-Unions, 
just before the war, he drove them as if 
he'd been born in one. 


But in 1935 he was still driving an 
Alfa-Romeo of the type that had been 
supreme until the Mercedes-Benz came 
along. It had an 8-cylinder engine with 
the flywheel in the middle of the block, 
two carburetors, two superchargers, and 
two drive shafts, each one running to a 
separate differential on the back axle. 

Both Auto-Union and Mercedes could 
leave Nuvolari’s Alfa in acceleration, and 
could outrun it on a_ straightaway. 
Further, they had superior braking and 
could thus hold speed for a fraction of a 
second longer before entering a curve. 
Nonetheless, the little man from Mantua 
beat their ears off over the rugged Nur- 
burg Ring circuit in 1935 and did it on 
sheer driving and nerve. Stuck of Auto- 
Union was second, Caracciola of Mer- 
cedes was third, Bernd Rosemeyer, later 
killed in a special streamlined Auto- 
Union at around 250 m.p.h., was fourth. 
Nuvolari had warmed up for this tri- 
umph the year before, when, driving his 
own Maserati as an independent, he had 
taken second in the Coppa Acerbo and 
third in the Czechoslovakian Grand Prix 
Masaryk, both times against full factory- 
backed teams of Auto-Unions and Mer- 
cedes-Benzes. 

Still driving for Alfa-Romeo in 1936, 
Nuvolari—or “Il Maestro,” as they were 
calling him now—won five Grand Prix 
races. He was second at Monza and the 
Eifelrennen in Germany. He continued 
to drive Alfas during 1937, but the car 
was so hopelessly outclassed by the big 
Germans that he accepted an offer to 
drive for Auto-Union during the next 
season, and won twice, at Monza and the 
Donington Grand Prix in England. In 
the thirtieth lap of the latter race, he 
demonstrated again the art of driving 
on oil. An English Alta had blown up, 
dumping all its oil on the track. Nuvo- 
lari went through it safely; the next two 
cars through skidded out of control. Don- 


ington was the last Grand Prix race of 
1938, and in 1939, before the war put 
an end to racing, Nuvolari picked up 
the Grand Prix of Yugoslavia for Auto- 
Union. 

Even now very little is known of Nuyo- 
lari’s wartime career except that he was 
at one time an officer in the Italian Army, 
and that he got into a jam that put him 
in prison around the time of liberation. 
The story has it that Ing. Pasquale Gallo, 
president of Alfa-Romeo, intervened to 
obtain his release, and that Achille Varzi, 
his rival of two decades of driving, came 
around to drive him home when they 
opened the big door. 


The little man began to drive again 
as soon as races were organized in Eu- 
rope. But his health was going fast now, 
and what he did, he did on nerve. He 
ran in the Italian Champions’ Circuit 
in ’46, but didn’t place. He won the 
Grand Prix of Albi (France) in a Ma- 
serati, but collapsed after the race, hold- 
ing the traditional winners’ bouquet of 
flowers. He won at Forli and Parma in 
the new Ferrari, a postwar car. He en- 
tered the 1947 Mille Miglia, his old fa- 
vorite, driving a tiny open Cisitalia. He 
drove like a madman and was well ahead 
of the pack at Florence, more than half- 
way through the 1,125 miles of the '47 
course. But the last half of the race was 
run in a torrential downpour of rain, so 
heavy that some competitors stopped al- 
together, quite unable to see ahead, and 
on the last third of the course, between 
Turin and Milan, Nuvolari’s engine was 
flooded. He lost about twenty minutes 
changing the magneto and was nosed out 
for first place by a 2.9-liter Alfa, a closed 
coupe of vastly more power than his little 
open Cisitalia. They had to lift him out 
when he came into Brescia. 

In the 1948 Mille Miglia (Nuvolari 
really wants to win this race once more) 
he came into Rome, the halfway mark, 
thirty minutes ahead of the other 150 cars 
in the running. But the Ferrari had shed 
its hood. He was still ahead, and gaining, 
at Florence and at Bologna, but he had 
ripped the mudguards off the car and 
the seat was broken. One spring after 
another let go until finally, near Modena, 
the Ferrari quit completely. It could not 
take the flogging that Nuvolari had given 
it. He sat in the car, miserable and de- 
jected, until an old priest came along 
and took him to the parish house, made 
him eat and put him to bed. 

At Bari, in the spring of ’48, he had 
to come into his pit during practice be- 
cause of hemorrhages from the lungs. 
For a time he had tried wearing a mask 
to keep the oil fumes out of his lungs. 
It didn’t work. At Pescara, in August, 
1948, a similar attack kept him from start- 
ing. He couldn’t get out of bed. He cried 
then, and for the first time he was heard 
to say, “I’m through.” 

Nobody quite believes it. Nuvolari will 
race again. Not many more times, per- 
haps, but again. And few believe he will 
die in bed, either. A sick and embittered 
man, his two sons taken by the war, his 
world blown out from under him, he ob- 
viously cares for nothing in the land of 
the living save racing cars, and if he has 
his way, he’ll die in one.—Ken W. Purdy 
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Trapper 


[Continued from page 29] 


how to make a set or what to bait with. 

“And lonesome! I'd never been away 
from home and I went five straight 
months without seeing a human being. 
If the snow hadn't been so deep, I’d have 
shacked it out. So I stuck, learning by 
making mistakes. Didn’t get much fur 
till spring. Then, knowing muskrats, I 
took ’em by the bale. Needed a lot be- 
cause I got only five cents apiece.” 

Only the man who has tried it can 
understand what that winter demanded 
of a boy of 17. Romance and adventure, 
a free life in the wilderness, have a 
strong appeal in summer when existence 
is easy and there is a companion or two. 
But cold quickly shrivels romance and 
sprouts fangs in adventure. A number of 
these youthful trappers crossed my own 
trail. They were confident and assured, 
but none lasted past Thanksgiving Day. 
A northern winter can be brutal. 


After he’d sold the fur, Alec had his 
$200 and a little more, so he went scout- 
ing for a better trapping country. 

“Needed to learn a lot too,” he said. 
“So, remembering Old Sore Eyes, I 
hunted up some Indians. They’re always 
suspicious of a stranger, but a little pork 
and tea loosened ’em up so I could hang 
around. Didn’t ask questions, just 
watched, One old boy took a shine to me, 
maybe because I kept looking and not 
asking. An Indian uses his eyes instead 
of his tongue and you'd be surprised how 
much he gets to know about you. The old 
boy’d talk to me with his hands, and 
how he could make ’em say things! He 
showed me how to set snares, and you 
could see a rabbit hopping, a mink 
slithering around a rock, a lynx lying on 
a limb, an otter with his two jumps and 
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a slide, a beaver cutting down a tree.” 
But in that second year in Wisconsin 
he was still green. Traps were sprung or 


avoided and he studied the tracks and: 


the set, trying to determine what had 
gone through the animal’s mind, what 
his own mistakes were. He remembered 
what his teacher and Old Sore Eyes had 
taught. In the fall he built a log cabin 
which leaked and let the wind blow 
through, but to him it was a perfect 
home. He had plenty of fresh meat, deer, 
snowshoe rabbits and partridges, and he 
took enough fur, at bottom prices, to 
increase his savings to more than $300. 
The third winter was still better, but 
Alec began to want a real wilderness. 

It wasn’t that he wished to be away 
from humans, but that he saw how game 
and fur bearers retreated before civiliza- 
tion, and the same amount of work on a 
trapline would produce greater results in 
a district where fur was plentiful. For 
thirty years he followed this policy, but 
he was still a green trapper when he 
reached a trading post on Crane Lake, 
near the Minnesota-Canadian border. 
There he found himself in the real North, 
where practically no white men lived, 
and it was still empty when I reached it 
eleven years after Alec. 

There too, in a land of lakes and 
streams, he found himself anchored_help- 
lessly without a canoe. A birch-bark canoe 
was like a horse in cow country and Alec 
had to learn to ride one. He learned also 
that Ojibway Indians were far more in- 
dustrious and efficient trappers than 
those farther south, and that they had 
staked out the best fur districts. He 
couldn’t find a place to trap, and then at 
the Crane Lake post he met an old-timer 
called Trapper John. He had been in 
the country twenty-five years, talked 
little, but suddenly he proposed that Alec 
be his partner. 

“I jumped at the chance,” Alec told 
me. “I didn’t know the fur or the coun- 


“Matter of fact, I’m not terribly interested in where you got the champagne.” 
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try. Wondered why he asked me but 
figured he was old and afraid something 
would happen to him alone in the bush. 
‘Trapper ee was fussy as an old maid. 
Every night he’d wash the dish cloths. 
Kept his socks and underwear washed 
too. Most trappers, coming into camp 
late and dog-tired, would let things slide, 
and a kid like me would get pretty bad. 
John beat habits into me I never shed. 

“That was fine country. Lakes and 
rivers everywhere, which meant plenty 
of otter, mink and beaver. Fox too, and 
lynx and ermine. Caribou for eating. 
John taught me four times as much about 
trapping as I’d learned by myself. We 
had two canoeloads of fur in the spring. 
My half brought three hundred dollars. 
Doesn’t seem much for nine months’ 
work, but section hands in Wisconsin got 
only a dollar a day then. Few trappers 
made more than that until after Nine- 
teen Hundred.” 

Trapper John was too old to go back 
and Alec returned to their district for 
a year alone, didn’t see a white man until 
the next May. Occasionally he met an 
Indian neighbor, John Otterail, an 
Ojibway from Lac la Croix who later told 
me about Alec. 

“Tibishco nishinabe,” John said, mean- 
ing Alec was “same as an Indian,” an 
Ojibway’s highest praise. 

A lust for new places, which Alec al- 
ways had, moved him on north of Seine 
River to White Otter Lake. He found 
his new district early, for he had learned 
trapping is not solely a winter occupa- 
tion. Traps and supplies must be brought 
in, a cabin erected, many miles of trails 
brushed out and scores of cubbies built. 
When freezing weather comes, meat is 
killed, packed to the cabin and hung. 
Wood is cut and piled high. A successful 
trapper uses the summer and early fall 
to do everything possible to give him 
more time for his traplines. In a remote 
district, far from supplies, living off the 
country was essential. One hundred 
pounds of traps earned money, but two 
sacks of flour brought nothing moose or 
caribou could not provide. Alec, like his 
Indian neighbors, became a meat eater. 


While hunting moose that winter, 
Alec encountered an Ojibway, Neebau- 
beenis, who was trapping east of him. 
Alec did not know he had a neighbor 
but soon discovered the Indian knew all 
about him. Neebaubeenis wasn’t very 
friendly until Alec gave him some tobacco 
and half a moose he had just killed. Then 
he loosened up with an invitation to visit 
his wigwam. I knew Neebaubeenis well 
a dozen years later and he remembered 
Alec with admiration and wonder, for 
an Indian is contemptuous of a white 
man’s ability in the bush. 

“You can always learn something from 
a good Indian,” Alec told me. “I helped 
Neebaubeenis pack the meat to his wig- 
wam and stayed for supper. I figured he 
trapped out from there and said some- 
thing about it. He and his wife laughed 
and laughed about that. I couldn’t get it. 
Seems he had three wigwams, with a wife 
in each, like on the corners of a triangle. 
The women cut wood, snared rabbits, 
caught fish, dressed fur, and all he had to 
do was look after his traps. 


“Trapper John ran a line in a circle, 
getting back home each night, and I'd 
done the same, though I noticed a reset 
trap rarely had fresh tracks near it next 
day and I wondered if walking along a 
trail every day didn’t leave too much 
human scent. But where I’d had ten miles 
of traps, Neebaubeenis had thirty and 
took a lot more fur.” ; 

Alec recognized a growing overhead in 
such a system, and he got the idea polyg- 
amy among Ojibways was largely a matter 
of economics, but always after that winter 
he had two cabins and doubled or tripled 
his trails. Later, in Alaska, he had trap- 
lines 100 miles long. 

His second year at White Otter Lake, 
Alec met Sam McCann. I never saw Sam 
but TI followed his trail 500 miles and 
heard much about him. He was an excep- 
tional trapper but, as Alec explained 
him, was held back by an obsession that a 
white man could beat an Indian at his 
own game. 


“Sam didn’t get much out of that but 
the proof,” Alec said. “He could tan a 
better hide, make a better moccasin, 
canoe or snowshoe, but he was so busy 
out-Indianing the Indians he didn’t have 
time to trap the way he could. I’ve tanned 
hides, made moccasins, snowshoes and 
canoes, but only when I had to. At that, 
Sam must have died happy, proving he 
was right.” 

Alec was always pushing on and, after 
a year at White Otter Lake, he started 
deeper into Canada, and in the next ten 
years he covered most of the country 
from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay and 
into the northwest as far as the Mackenzie 
River. This was Hudson’s Bay Company 
territory and at Osnaburgh House on 
Lake St. Joseph he encountered his first 
Company post manager, Jabez Williams. 

“Soon’s he got out of bed mornings, 
Jabez put on his boots,” Alec said. “He'd 
frozen his feet and couldn’t walk with- 
out ’em. The HBC was God and king, 
religion and government, to him. He was 
such a good trader they'd send him to 
different posts to drive out free traders, 
and he’d do it. Wore town clothes, white 
collar and all, and he carried an umbrella 
crossing a portage if it rained.” 

Alec was welcomed at HBC posts, as 
few white men entered that country and 
he must have been good company for 
Janel Poet managers. In an isolated post 
west of Hudson Bay he met Harry God- 
sell. 

“He was young,” Alec told me. “An 
Englishman who'd come to Canada when 
he was sixteen; he was about as smart a 
fur trader as I ever saw. Had a quick 
mind and kept it working all the time. 
Understood the Indians as few of em did. 
In one post they cried when he was 
ordered away. I’ve seen Indians put 
things over on some of them, but never 
on Harry. And because he was smart and 
a good detective, he saved me the only 
silver-fox skin I ever took. 

“I'd never used poison. Didn’t figure 
it paid in the long run, but one fall I saw 
a silver and found where he was using. 
So I fixed a bait of strychnine and put it 
on an island before freeze-up, figuring 
my scent would be gone by the time the 
fox started running on the new ice. I 


kept watch, but no fox. In December I 
looked for the bait and it was gone. Snow 
covered tracks, but I was sure the fox took 
it. Maybe he dropped it, or it made him 
sick and he threw it up before it killed 
him. Anyhow, I forgot it until June when 
I went to the post and happened to men- 
tion it to Harry. 

“He got excited, called in Old Nick, 
who ran the outpost, and got a silver-fox 
pelt from the fur loft. Nick had bought 
the skin from an Indian who said he’d 
found the bait in midwinter and picked 
it up because he was afraid his dogs 
would get it. Then in spring he’d set it 
out and poisoned the silver fox. That 
sounded all right to Nick, a half-breed, 
but Harry was a lot smarter. 

“Now a spring-poisoned fox has a blue 
belly because it’s warmer then and decom- 
position colors the skin. A winter-poi- 
soned fox doesn’t have a blue belly, but 
his tail is bad because the animal lies for 
some time before he is found. The tail of 
the fox Nick had bought from the Indian 
was bad and its belly wasn’t blue, which 
meant it was a winter-caught fox. The 
Indian had lied to Nick, who believed 
him, but Harry wasn’t fooled. He called 
in the Indian, put the facts up to him, 
wore him down. He made the Indian pay 
me the three hundred dollars he'd got, 
threatening to call in the Mounties. I got 
the money, and that’s the only silver fox 
I ever took in forty years of trapping. 
Which goes to show how much of a gam- 
ble trapping is.” 

Alec got his silver-fox pelt, but the next 
year he was set back as never before. It 


was in the God’s Lake country, and in 
midwinter a wolverine adopted him as a 
special purveyor of food. Alec found 
traps sprung, bait stolen and fur gone 
until, he imagined, he heard the echo of 
laughter in the forest. If he caught a 
mink, fox, lynx or otter, the wolverine 
destroyed it. 

I knew a trapper who abandoned a 
winter’s work to a wolverine and moved 
out, but Alec was not that sort. This was 
a challenge and he laid awake nights 
planning to meet it. He put a circle of 
heavy traps around a lynx set, only to 
find the lynx bait stolen and the trap 
sprung, while none of the other traps 
was. The beast’s cleverness was diabolical 
and for weeks Alec got little fur. He tried 
to imagine himself as a wolverine with 
destructive instincts and great strength 
and at last that gave him an idea. He 
abandoned a section of line, waited until 
the wolverine no longer followed it, then 
made an elaborate set but did not bait 
it. Two weeks later he resumed work on 
the line but still did not bait the wol- 
verine set. 

“He got cocky,” Alec told me. “Like a 
man would. He got used to smelling me 
and beating me. Decided I was plain 
dumb. So when I baited that old set and 
just tossed a rabbit onto the snow, he 
walked into the traps. Caught a front 
foot, threshed around, caught a hind 
foot, then the other front foot. I sure 
enjoyed killing him.” 

After twelve years in Canada, Alec 
made the big jump to Alaska, Then it 
was really what many people think of it 
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today, forty years later. Without air- 
planes, the dog team, canoe and poling 
boat were the only means of travel across 
vast distances. Much of the country was 
untouched and unknown. Alec was 32 
years old then and a thoroughly seasoned 
woodsman who could adapt himself to 
new conditions. He went into the great 
interior basin of the Yukon, and at once 
Alaska became home to him. This was 
not a land long governed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company but free, offering every- 
thing to the man strong enough to take 
it. Fur was plentiful and of fine 
quality. 

The gold-rush period was still on when 
Alec arrived and Alaska wasn’t like 
Canada, where the British sense of order 
ruled and the long sway of the HBC had 
not been broken. A cache was sacred and 
crime rare in central Canada, but in 
Alaska the riffraff of 98 held on in some 
places. Alec learned this early. 


“Tt was my third year,” he told me. “I 
was up the Tanana, running a long line. 
Couple of men stopped at my main 
cabin. All in. Said they were prospectors 
who'd got caught by winter and run out 
of grub. In the bush you get so you accept 
what a man says, and if he’s hard up, you 
do what you can for him. The bush itself 
is bad enough to handle and you don’t 
look for extra trouble. 

“T fed ’em, gave ’em supplies and saw 
‘em on their way, then ran out to the 
end of my line, only two days. When I 
got back, I found my fur cleaned out. 
Three thousand dollars’ worth. Tracks 
showed how they’d waited, then come 
back. 

“Funny thing, it wasn’t the fur or the 
money so much as thinking men would 
play such a trick, It was like that wol- 
verine at God’s Lake, and I figured I 
wasn’t going to be beat. They had four 
days’ start but I took after ’em. Traveling, 
I got to figuring. Remembering how 
they’d talked and acted. Seeing what I’d 
overlooked and how their stories didn’t 
jibe. I thought of how they’d handled 
themselves and their dogs and knew they 
weren’t too good in the bush, and were 
lazy. Guess I was sore mostly because they 
took me for a sucker. 

‘I caught em. That part was easy. But 
what to do with ’em wasn’t. I hadn't 
figured on that part. What next? There 
they sat, scared stiff and me hating ’em. 
Only the hate couldn’t drive me to what 
I should have done. I should have shot 
*em. Or turned ’em loose with no grub. 
But I’d never shot a man, or wanted to, 
or set a man to starve. 

“So I turned ’em loose, and they went 
on to rob another trapper of a year’s take. 
That bothered me. I still don’t know 
what I should have done.” 

Alec’s income increased in Alaska. A 
mink he had once sold for a dollar now 
brought ten. For a time he was pleased, 
and satisfied, but later he began to see 
how he did not get the full price. He sold 
to trading posts, which sold to buyers, 
who in turn sold in the States. When he 
was 42, Alec decided to take his own fur 
to Seattle. 

There he met Walter Mackay, a fur 
buyer who changed the course of Alec's 
life, and that of other trappers. Mackay 
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had a fine home, a nice family and a 
great admiration for men who caught 
fur. He liked Alec, took him home to 
dinner, introduced him to friends. Alec, 
in his first contact with city people, re- 
verted to his Indian habit of looking, not 
asking questions. He saw how men acted, 
dressed and talked. It was different than 
in a trading post, and he liked it. After a 
few annual trips to Seattle, a tailor was 
making his clothes, he was stopping in a 
good hotel and had several close friends 
in the university district. 

Going north one year, he stopped 
in Juneau. Airplanes were offering trans- 
portation to Alaskans, especially in the 
southeastern panhandle. Kids in the 
States bought surplus Army planes, 
“Jennies,” put pontoons on them and 
flew north to run ferry services between 
towns a day apart by gasboat. Alec got an 
idea and paid a young pilot $300 for a 
flight over the coast range east of Juneau. 
He saw valleys behind the snowy ranges 
to which men, red or white, had never 
penetrated. There he'd find fur. 

Alec flew into his first “fur pocket” in 
August. He had 500 pounds of equip- 
ment, almost none of it food. The pilot 
dodged peaks, scraped snow getting over 
a ridge, finally found the lake Alec had 
chosen. Then the motor quit. This was 
like gliding in circles in a teacup. White 
mountains climbed higher around them. 
The motor caught, spluttered, died. 

“Get ready to swim, kid,” Alec said. 

“I can’t swim,” the pilot said. 

The motor caught, and held. They 
landed and unloaded on shore. 

“You can’t stay here,” the kid said. “If 
I crack, nobody knows where you are. 
And nobody ever walked out of here.” 

“Nobody ever tried,” Alec said. 

He knew he faced ten months with no 
chance to escape, and always the possi- 
bility the kid would be killed getting 
back to Juneau, but Alec was willing to 
gamble this against what his judgment 
told him was a rich pocket. After all, 
trapping has a high gambling content. 
Every time a man approaches a trap his 
lucky number may be up. The track of a 
red fox is exactly like that of a silver 
black. 


Alec found plenty of sign of fur and 
of moose for food. He built a cabin, cut 
trails. That winter, 200-mile winds 
slashed the peaks above him, but he got 
fur, and the kid pilot came in June. 
When Alec reached Seattle he sold his 
pelts for $8,000. 

The next year he went to another 
pocket and took out $10,000. It was risky 
business in the midst of that inaccessible 
range, even if the rewards were great. No 
man had ever trod where Alec did. 
Walter Mackay, the fur buyer, didn’t 
like it. 

“T’ve got a better scheme,” he said. 

Mackay believed wonderful fur areas 
in the 1,000 miles east of Alaska had not 
been worked properly. Only Indians 
trapped there. Alaska had aggressive 
white trappers like Alec. Why not send 
them to Canada? 

Alec, always willing to try a new coun- 
try, joined a small band. They headed 
east, across the Mackenzie and on to the 
Anderson, into the country around Great 


Bear Lake, on along the coast to Corona- 
tion Gulf. They traveled with dog teams, 
flew with Canadian bush pilots. Alec had 
thought he’d reached the limit with 
$10,000, but prices kept rising, fur was 
plentiful and he earned $15,000 the first 
year of the eastern trek, $18,000 the next. 
Even Eskimos made big money. They 
paid $300 a ton for coal and quit burning 
blubber, paid $15,000 for gasboats, $300 
for airplane trips. 

Alec and his fellows trapped with a 
drive northern Indians had never had. 
Traplines were so long, a week or more 
of dog-team travel was required to make 
a round. The trappers became traders 
too, buying fur from Indians and Eski- 
mos. Prices were higher than they had 
ever dreamed and they made fortunes. 
Alec and two friends formed a partner- 
ship. On their return I first saw Alec in 
a Seattle hotel. 

“They brought out seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of fur,” Walter Mac- 
kay told me. 


That was the end. The depression hit 
fur as it hit everything else, but whén I 
first met Alec in Juneau he didn’t com- 
plain. He was 54 then, and a man does 
not spend nearly forty years in the bush 
without developing a fair sort of phi- 
losophy. 

“We hit the time and the place just 
right,” he said. “Those times will 
never come again. And maybe we were 
pigs.” 

Alec went back in 1930. I saw him in 
Seattle the next summer. 

“This year I’m hitting into new coun- 
try,” he said. “North of the Liard. Lot of 
bush no one knows about.” 

“How about Indians?” I asked. 

“T never had trouble with them.” 

Alec Graham was 55 years old when 
he went into the North that year. He had 
the competence and health of a man 
twenty years younger, and he still had his 
youthful curiosity and interest in a new 
country. He had been trapping more 
than forty years, from southern Wis- 
consin to far beyond the Arctic Circle, 
and he was a wise, experienced and care- 
ful woodsman. 

But I never saw Alec again. No one saw 
him after that fall. He did not come out 
the next year. He has never come out. 
No one knows what happened, and seven- 
teen years later the chances are that no 
one ever will. Walter Mackay tried for 
three years to get news of Alec and died 
without success. 

My own idea is that Alec went into 
country no white man had ever entered, 
that Indians were determined their ter- 
ritory would not be invaded. A broken 
leg or frozen feet are possible, but Alec 
never had had an accident. 

“You get the habit of watching every 
step and never making a fast move when 
you’re alone in the bush,” he said. 

Alec had met Stefansson in the Arctic 
and admired him, had read all his books, 
and often he’d quote the explorer’s 
phrase, “An adyenture is a sign of in- 
competence.” 

Alec Graham was never incompetent. 
I am convinced his final adventure came 
from without himself, that death did not 
come slowly.—Robert E. Pinkerton 


There Are No Average Sailfish 
[Continued from page 33] 


or three seconds after my first heave, 
he drove straight up into the air—all 
seven feet and fifty pounds of him—his 
sail spread full, his bills open wide and 
his great blue eyes rolling with—what? 
Fear and horror? Hate and fury? Some- 
thing. 

He leaped high enough to walk under 
if there had been a walk, hit with a 
mighty splash, leaped again and repeated, 
four or five times. Everybody on board 
was yelling. They told me, “You hung 
him, boy!” They advised me to, “Look 
at that baby jump!” I knew I had hung 
him and I could see him jump. 

I could also feel him. Indeed, he was 
loosening up my shoulder joints prepara- 
tory to yanking off my arms. However, 
the rod butt was firmly seated in a gimbal 
—a sort of universal joint below the front 
edge of my chair seat, and I am a fairly 
strong citizen, and very determined. The 
sailfish undertook, in the ensuing dozen 
seconds, the 200-yard dash, submerged. I 
had, before that time, caught trout, bass, 
pickerel, pike, muskies and some smaller 
sea fish. This was my first experience in 
hooking the equivalent of a naval tor- 
pedo driving for an enemy warship. 


At the end of the dash the sailfish 
paused and tried leaping again. Then, 
begrudging every inch, he permitted me 
to horse, or pump, or heave him back 
toward the boat about three quarters of 
the distance. At that point, it occurred to 
him that perhaps he could rid himself of 
the oral nuisance by sounding, and down 
he went, a hundred feet or so. I horsed 
him back, inchmeal. He leaped again— 
took to greyhounding and tail-walking— 
tried to circumnavigate the boat, and ran 
out of ideas until I had him alongside. 
Then, just as the skipper seized the 
leader and reached over to grab his bill 
in a gloved hand, he jumped one more 
mean time. 

After that, the skipper got him, He 
heaved the flopping monster up along 
the ship’s side, and the mate dispatched 
him with a truncated version of a police 
billy. Tenderly, then, he was brought 
aboard. He seemed to come to, eyed’ us 
dolefully, and whacked the deck with his 
tail. My friends admired him and eagerly 
inspected his incredible colors until they 
faded. Me, I was too beat-up, shaky and 
generally dazed to see much of that. 

I have been at some pains to describe 
this event for the reason that it records 
the perfectly typical taking of a perfectly 
typical sailfish. ‘Twenty-eight minutes had 
elapsed from the moment the fish struck 
to the moment the skipper dispatched the 
fish. A little longer than seven feet, a 
little more than fifty pounds in weight, 
the fish was about average. And, in the 
average taking of the average sail, there 
is only one major difference today, and 
one minor. 

The major difference lies in the now- 
common use of outriggers for sailfishing, 
two of which are usually carried by the 
deep-sea fishing cruiser. An outrigger is 
equipped with a halyard like that used 


for raising a flag. The halyard is pro- 
vided with an ordinary snap clothespin. 
In this, a twist of the angler’s line is 
pinched, and the clothespin is run to the 
tip of the outrigger, so that the line ex- 
tends from rod, aloft to clothespin and 
thence back down to the sea. 

The outrigger trolls the bait outside 
the ship’s wake, which is regarded as an 
advantage, and, since it holds the bait 
from so high a point, often yanks it clear 
out of water as the boat rocks or pitches, 
giving the bait all the action of a flying 
fish. When a sailfish hits such a bait, the 
line is pulled out of the clothespin, a 
large amount of slack falls onto the sea, 
and thus the bait automatically and in- 
stantly “dies” in the water until the for- 
ward run of the boat takes up that slack. 
The angler using an outrigger doesn’t 
have to remember to “drop back”—free- 
spool his reel after the strike. 

That makes sailfishing easier. And the 
minor change is the increasing popular- 
ity of light tackle for sailfish. 

Now, as I’ve shown, there is a typical 
behavior for the strike and the fight of a 
sailfish. But there must be a qualification 
made concerning that statement: precious 
few sailfish seem to know what is ex- 
pected of them—and it is this fact which 
gives character to the species and variety 
to the sport of taking it. Too damned 
much variety, as a rule. 

For example, I once had a friend who 
was an old salmon angler and who held 
deep-sea fishing in low opinion. Thinking 
to change his mind, I took him out for 
sails. We will call this person Mr. Jerkins, 


because he turned out to be a bit of a 
jerk. It was the middle of winter—January 
—and, naturally, I explained that sailfish 
were scarcest in the winter and we'd be 
lucky even to see one. So, of course, we 
saw about fifty that day. 

I got Mr. Jerkins set in the stern of 
the boat, myself alongside with a light 
rod and line, and I told him to relax, as 
we would doubtless be trolling for hours 
without action of any sort. Two minutes 
later, a double-header rose behind our 
two baits. Naturally, I instructed Mr. J.— 
for the tenth time—in dropping back. 

These two sails, however, were born 
crazy. Or stupid. They had no plan to 
swat our baits and then wait for them 
to sink. They rose, fanned the air with 
their purple fins and rushed. When they 
hit, they simply gulped both baits. I was 
an old fisherman, by then, and so I struck 
forthwith and hooked my fish. Jerkins, 
however, dropped back and his sailfish, 
feeling a hook in his mouth and having 
the convenience of a slack line—supplied 
because of my _ instructions—jumped 
lightly once into the air and threw the 
hook. 

Mr. J. saw what happened and told me 
he ought to have hit it instanter, like any 
salmon. Reluctantly, I had to agree. My 
fish, meanwhile, was sizzling between sea 
and sky and he was watching it with 
interest. I handed the rod to him. “Take 
him in—get the feel of the power in him— 
get some practice.” 

Mr. J. took the rod. The instant he did, 
that particular sailfish acted as if it had 
been chloroformed. He sulked a little, 
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waggled his fins feebly’and allowed him- 
self to be boated with no further fight. 
I have seen sailfish give up because they 
haye been hooked deep in their interiors, 
or in the eye. This fish was hooked in the 
jaw, where he felt nothing except re- 
straint. But he quit. 

When he was boated, Mr, Jerkins said 
softly, “So that’s the battling sailfish, eh?” 

We baited up again and [ began to 
pray quietly for another opportunity. 
One came along, presently. It rose up to 
within a dozen feet of the surface under 
my bait. As I was anxious to get Mr. J. 
hitched to an infuriated sail, I reeled in 
cautiously and lifted my bait out. The 
sail, a brown blur down below, moved 
over to the other bait, rose, and hit like 
a thunderclap. Mr. Jerkins dropped back 
—we waited without breathing—and he 
struck. Instantly the sail came raging out 
of the sea. 


I began to relax as I saw my compan- 
ion tense and look worried. But, again, 
after that second jump, the fish seemed to 
lose interest. Once more Jerkins hauled it 
in without much struggle. When it came 
‘alongside, I peered over and saw that, in 
the first twisting leap, the fish had thrown 
a half hitch of the leader wire around its 
tail. This had come tight with the result 
that the sail was bent like a bow—the 
leader the bowstring—and it couldn’t 
swim at all. I explained this, but Mr. J. 
seemed skeptical. 

Mr. J. got his last hit just before he 
went in. A beautiful alternoon—a calm, 
sapphire sea and the sun getting ready 
to paint pictures on the western cloud- 
scape. Only, when he hung the sailfish, 
being lucky, or maybe even a good angler 
for all I'll ever know, he also hung about 
three bushels of sargasso weed. This 
golden, tangled stuff fouled his leader, 
suffused itself over the face, fins and per- 
son of the fighting fish, and slowed him 
down to zero. Again, with no difficulty, 
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Mr. Jerkins heaved in fish and encumber- 
ing mass of weed. 

“So that’s sailfishing,” he repeated as 
we went in. “Hunh!” 

He won’t go out again—goes to Maine 
for salmon—and he tells all comers that 
sea fishing is just an old man’s pas- 
time. 

An old man’s pastime. The phrase 
haunts me. 

I think of another friend of mine—a 
man named George—who was cruising 
toward the Keys, towing a dinghy, when 
he noticed that there were two sailfish 
jumping around sportively on the near 
sea. An idea struck him. He baited up for 
sail, cut his motors, stepped aboard the 
dinghy and began to troll from there. 
Sure enough, one of the sailfish rose and 
hit. George dropped back and struck and 
hung the fish. His companions then cut 
loose the dinghy, which was what George 
had planned. 

There he was, at sea in a rowboat, 
with a large sailfish on his line. The fish 
did some expert leaping at first, and 
every time it surged into the air, the 
dinghy rocked and shipped water. 
George was on his knees on a middle seat 
at the time. 

“The last jump of the first series,” 
George recounted, “threw me flat on my 
pan. When I got up, I had a bloody nose 
and the sail was running. The skiff picked 
up speed and for the next quarter hour 
we went for a sleigh ride around the 
ocean. Then the son of a gun quieted 
down and [ began getting in line. 

“T couldn’t be sure whether I was pull- 
ing him to me, or the skiff to him, but, 
anyhow, we came together. Close. At this 
point it occurred to me I was without 
gloves, and without a billy to hit him 
with. How was I going to boat him? 
While figuring on that, I see that he is 
figuring, too. I swear he was lying there 
looking straight at me—his eye as big as 
a teacup and ornery as a wild pig’s—fig- 
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uring. Pretty soon he jumped, not merely 
out, but at me. 

“He jumped on this side of the skiff 
and on that side. He'd pull against me 
and then spring out and the line would 
go slack and I’d flounder over backward. 
Don’t know how many times he threw 
me. Maybe six. Anyhow, he stayed within 
twenty feet of me and I finally realized 
he was thinking of getting in there with 
me and sparring it out. 

“At least, I began to see that one of 
those jumps—accidentally or on purpose 
—might make us shipmates. I thought, 
too, maybe he'd ram. I’ve heard of marlin 
trying that—on purpose or in a blind 
rage—and I began to wish I hadn’t both- 
ered with this notion of dinghy-fishing 
for sail. 

“Then what? He took a long, hard, 
mean run straight to the cruiser and my 
damned fool mate tried to gaff him as he 
went past. Don’t never gaff a sail if you 
can help it. It just makes ’em twenty times 
as devilish. 

“The gaff caught him in the shoulder. 
The mate heaved, the fish came out of 
water and raked a long mark on my 
cruiser with his bill. Then he broke the 
line, shook himself off the gaff, and me— 
I fell back again and this time, overboard. 
Never have I gone after a sail in a dinghy 
since.” 

The advice about not gaffing sailfish is 
sound. And the need of a stout pair of 
gloves for grabbing one by the bill—the 
conventional method of taking a sailfish— 
was brought home to me long ago. My 
friend, Larry Schwab, the writer and 
theatrical producer, had a handsome 
cruiser named the Pirate Wench on 
which he was wont to cruise amongst the 
keys and islands. A good mariner but 
not an expert angler then, he had some- 
times fished from his yacht but never had 
taken a sail from her. 


By that time, I’d caught a dozen or 
more and felt thoroughly able to act as 
a guide. I said that I would go out with 
him and get him a sailfish. His captain 
would run the boat—he and Mildred, his 
wile, would fish—and I'd be the mate. It 
worked, somewhat to my astonishment. 
We went out to the edge of the Gulf 
Stream. We baited up. Larry and Mil- 
dred began to troll, straight back. Pretty 
soon a fish rose behind Mildred’s bait 
and, with none of the aplomb common 
to fishing guides, I told her what to do. 
She did it. Pretty soon she was fighting 
one lively sail. 

Remember now, that I was responsible 
for boating that fish. The captain had 
had no experience in such matters. While 
Mildred fought the sailfish—and it bat- 
tled her as if its life were in danger, 
which it was (the sea was rough, too, 
which added to the battle an element of 
lift, rock, yaw and nose dive)—as she 
fought, I began to think about the boat- 
ing job. There were no gloves of any 
sort on the cruiser, it proved. I hadn't 
thought to bring any. Moreover, as the 
fish was worked closer and closer to the 
moment at which I was to seize the leader, 
lean over, grab it, heave the sail aboard 
and stun it with a milk bottle I had col- 
lected from the galley, another series of 
thoughts entered my head. 


The moment of boating a sailfish, even 
in calm weather, is not unattended by 
small perils. There was a mate, for ex- 
ample, who some years ago, leaned out 
to execute this maneuver just as the sail- 
fish decided to try a final desperate leap. 
The fish jumped—and stabbed the mate 
clear through the abdomen. 

There was another would-be | sail 
boater—up the Florida coast—who had 
the same experience but, in his case, the 
fish had stabbed him through the eye 
and into the brain. 

These thoughts disturbed me. I began 
to wish the fish better luck. But Mildred 
got it up alongside. Gingerly—and bare- 
handed—I took hold of the leader. At 
that instant, to my great relief, the 
leader, which proved to be _ rusty, 
snapped. I commiserated with the dis- 
appointed Mildred. Technically, since 
I'd grabbed the leader, she had caught 
her fish even though she didn’t have it 
to show, so I suggested that we go on in. 


Larry, however, was all for more fish- 
ing. Resignedly, I sat back to watch baits. 
And with some trepidation I soon saw 
another sail behind Larry's flickering 
strip of fish belly. Larry reacted with 
great violence and excitement. I prayed 
that he might miss, but he didn’t. In no 
time he was sweating and panting and 
his reel was snarling as a goodish sail 
took line. And in no time (it seemed to 
me, though it was half an hour or more) 
1 came again to the desperate exigency 
of barehanded boating. 

I grabbed the leader and looked down. 
There, a yard or so underwater, swim- 


ming hard and getting nowhere because’ 


1 hung on, was the sailfish. Tentatively, 
] pulled. He came up a foot. I pulled 
again. He came another foot, and an- 
other, and there was his bill—exposed in 
the air at the water line, for me to grab. 
The water line, however, was heaving up 
and down a yard or so. Everyone on 
board was tensely watching me. And I 
was tensely watching the fish. 

Cautiously, I bent over, and near lost 
my balance, and bent farther and made a 
swipe. I had him. I heaved again, bring- 
ing him along, threshing wildly now. I 
grabbed his bill with both hands and 
pressed him against the gunwale. I was 
sensible of something wrong in my hands, 
but I hung on while Larry raised the milk 
bottle and put the fish out of business. 
Then I looked at my hands. There was 
no skin left on the palm of either one, 
just a sort of combination bruise and 
tear which was bleeding profusely. I have 
never since boated a sailfish without 
gloves. 

But it was sailfishing, even more than 
tuna fishing, which turned ocean angling 
into the great sport, and big business, it 
is today. With the discovery that this fish 
could be hooked by dropping back, rather 
than striking immediately after it hit, 
the rush began. What had been an almost 
uncatchable nuisance—a fish that spoiled 
baits and seemed impossible to hook, a 
fish that broke up the tacklé used by 
sportsmen a generation ago—turned into 
a spectacular fighter that a husky 10-year- 
old could manage to boat. 

The sailfish was, and is, abundant— 
even though many men have spent their 
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two-week vacation, year after year, trying 
vainly to get one. A spectacular battler— 
he also makes a spectacular mount to 
put above a den fireplace. His meat is 
good to eat, when smoked, although it is 
illegal to take him for this purpose in 
Florida waters. 

Old sailfish hands usually return him 
alive to the sea after a tussle with him, 
just as old-timers return tarpon. The ex- 
citement, the relish, of his quest depends 
not so much on his strength and his leap- 
ing proclivities as on his variety. For, in 
the case of a sailfish—even more, I think, 
than in the case of his bigger cousins, the 
marlin—once he is sighted, anything 
probably will happen. 

Some days sailfish will seem to be so 
ravenous that they strike like trout, not 
bothering to stun their quarry first. On 
other days they will follow baits for miles, 
hitting at them, but not devouring them, 
yet picking up the trail again when the 
disappointed angler reels in and starts 
to troll again. Sometimes they lie on the 
surface with their big dorsal fins standing 
up like real sails, paper-dry in the sun- 
shine. On these occasions they may come 
rushing for your bait along the surface, 
even jumping as they do so, like dolphin. 
On other days they may not appear at 
all and their strike will be made from 
the depths. 

Some sails fight like ’cudas—shaking 
their heads, ragging the bait, rattling 
the angler’s shoulders. Some, like wahoo, 
simply streak about just below the sur- 
face, sizzling the line and keeping the 
reel in a high song until they are spent. 
And still others sound immediately, like 
grouper, to the sea bottom, where they 
remain, plunging doggedly about. A few 
neither race nor sound, bulldog nor 
sulk, but expend their whole enormous 
store of energy within a few dozen yards 
of the boat in one immense, pin-wheeling 
leap after another. 

Naturally, the first tackle used on sail- 
fish was heavy and cumbersome, but, as 
the lore of the species grew, anglers tried 


constantly lighter tackle. The lighter the 
gear used, the more sporting the catch. 
I myself spent some seasons taking sail- 
fish and white marlin with a 6/0 reel 
filled with 6-thread, or 18-pound-test, line, 
on a rod tip of just under 4 ounces. Ex- 
cepting for the fact that I had more line 
—several hundred yards—I have seen 
many men fishing for smallmouth black 
bass with tackle as heavy, and even 
heavier. 

On ‘such tackle, the sailfish presents 
several stimulating problems. It is dif- 
ficult, to begin with, to drive in the hook 
when any yank of more than 18 pounds 
will snap the line. The drag cannot be 
set very high, for the same reason, and 
a sailfish can pull against, a 12-pound 
drag, say, indefinitely. Indeed, it would 
probably be impossible to take sailfish on 
such gear if they had the sense to select 
a straight course and simply stay on it 
until they had taken out all the line—at 
which point, by one more tail stroke and 
muscle spasm, they could break same. 
Fortunately for the angler, however, sail- 
fish usually aren’t that bright. 


Occasionally, however, I have stood 
by, helpless, while a hooked sail simply 
took off every inch of my 6-thread and 
went on afterward, trailing some long 
fragment of it in the sea. But, with a 5- 
ounce rod tip and 9-thread line—still very 
light tackle—any angler, even the novice, 
is equipped to do business with a sail. 
Light tackle, in my opinion, is best for the 
novice, owing to the fact that heavy gear 
gives him the false impression that he can 
exert any amount of pressure at any time 
on the sea-smashing fish. The result of 
that impression is, frequently, a sudden 
heave which pops the heaviest line and 
leaves the angler sans fish, and perhaps 
flat on the deck besides. 

People sometimes ask me if, in my 
opinion, fishing isn’t inhumane. They 
think of a fish as a sensitive and affection- 
ate creature like themselves and the sight 
of a hook reminds them of how it hurt 


when they ran the sewing machine over 
their thumb. They do not realize that 
what a hooked fish feels is probably rage 
and possibly fear but certainly not pain 
in our sense. Any angler has too often 
watched an injured fish, torn, slashed, 
gutted, tailless—calmly go back to its 
school and begin feeding, unaware of 
more than inconvenience—to make the 
mistake of thinking that fish suffer 
cruelly, 

Fish live on fish, which may be a scary 
business for fishes, but it is not painful. 
And fish fight each other, especially sails. 
i have often caught one that has been 
repeatedly reamed clear through by the 
bill of another sailfish. The round holes 
had healed and scarred over. I have 
caught them with fresh holes in their 
flanks. And once I saw a sailfish caught 
in which the broken bill of an antagonist 
was still buried. 

IT am also often asked how it is that I 
find fun in going out, year after year, to 
catch the same fishes in the same fashion 
and then—to turn them loose again. Part 
of the answer, as I’ve implied, is that 
fishing is never twice the same. The sea 
itself has no two identical days. But the 
angler, if he has the time to spend and 
the interest, generally becomes, in the 
end, less angler and more naturalist. 

And I have known dozens who gradu- 
ally became sea students. For, though we 
think of the world as well explored, most 
of the sea is terra incognita. The habits 
of sea creatures are poorly known. The 
sail—familiar as he is—is enigmatical. 
Where does he spawn? Nobody can tell 
you exactly. How? Who knows? 

Nowadays, when Mrs. Wylie and I go 
fishing, we are apt to go in a glass-bot- 
tomed boat and, sometimes, without one 
hook or line or rod on board. We go to 
look. Over the coral reefs, along the 
inside ranges of the sailfish, we drift and 
stare and study. 

Maybe we'll learn something new 
about fishes this way. Maybe we'll even 
spot a new fish.—Philip Wylie 
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under arms—but we have some men who 
can show those 100 divisions how to get 
under arms in a hell of a hurry, and how 
to use them forcefully once they've got 
them. 

In the words of Admiral Davis, “We 
are like a man who might get into a fight 
any minute. Now, we expect the delivery 
of a machine gun, and it would be very 
nice to have. But we can’t count on it 
until we get it. But we do have a pis- 
tol—an actual pistol, which is ready for 
use. Which would you rather be, an 
empty-handed dreamer, waiting for the 
postman to bring the machine gun which 
may never arriye, or the guy with a pistol 
which will shoot until such time as the 
big gun comes? What we are trying to 
do here is to keep the pistol clean and 
loaded and to teach the man how to use 
it to best advantage.” 
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Admiral Davis has been postwar boss, 
for the past three years, of what Navy 
calls COMPHIBLANT —the Atlantic 
amphibious command. Under him, as 
chief of staff, has been Rear Admiral 
Fred Kirtland, COMPHIBTRALANT, 
or training chief, at Little Creek. As this 
was written, Admiral Davis was sched- 
uled to take over the job as head of the 
Fifth Naval District in Norfolk and Ad- 
miral Kirtland likewise was slated for 
new assignment. Together with Marine 
Brigadier General W. A. Worton, they 
built a grim and serious school which is 
as practical as a bullet in a gun, as free 
of frivolity as a bayonet in the belly. 

COMPHIBTRALANT’S aim is a 
beautifully simple thing. It merely en- 
deavors to co-ordinate all known skills of 
warfare, from cargo stowage to flame 
throwing, into a round firm whole, with 
complete interdependence and accord 
between all ingredients. 

It aims to instruct masses of troops in 
all phases of amphibious warfare. It 
specializes in the rigorous training of 


teachers—graduate experts who can go 
afield and spread the grim gospel of how 
to fight a war. It is a postgraduate school 
for qualified military men from all 
branches and from all nations—saye pos- 
sibly a few—in that it supplies the foot- 
notes to incomplete warring techniques. 

To achieve this rounded perfection, 
Admiral Davis stuffed his stall with men 
from all the services. You have to be 
sharp on military insignia to tell t’other 
from which at Little Creek. There are 
Army men who’ve been there so long 
that they talk pure Navy slang. Army 
aviators have been around so long that 
their hats don’t flop any more. There are 
Marines and Seabees everywhere you 
look. Admiral Davis gets called “General” 
as often as “Admiral.” Long ago, the 
guys threw away the protective colora- 
tion of their separate services in the inter- 
ests of a co-ordinated task so tremendous 
that the aspirin consumption at Little 
Creek must treble that of any other base 
in the country. 

I was pretty skeptical about the whole 


business when I went down to Little 
Creek. They told me in Washington I'd 
be surprised—that here was a show where 
top men from all the different services 
were more interested in doing a job than 
in cutting each other’s throats. Here, they 
said, is this unification that everybody is 
always hollering about, but which 
we never see practiced. I kind of snick- 
ered. 

As an alumnus of the last war, I re- 
membered that the first thing Navy did 
after VJ-Day was to set up a giant lobby 
to defeat unification. They took one wing 
of a building, put Rear Admiral H. B. 
Miller in charge of Operation Sabotage, 
and gave him a fleet of captains and com- 
manders to work with. The aim was to 
high-pressure a defeat of the unification 
bill. Even after President Truman told 
em to shut up, sly propagandizing con- 
tinued. 


I had watched the top generals and 
admirals deliberately flout James For- 
restal when he tried to force them to 
work together. I had seen the squabbles 
for supremacy between Army and Navy, 
Army and Air Force, Navy and Air Force. 
I had sat in on the scraps between the 
battleship boys and the carrier boys, each 
convinced that the other branch was ob- 
solete. I have listened to hundreds of 
fuzzy-chinned Air Force colonels telling 
you why everything except air power was 
obsolete. 

I had seen the birth of full-scale mili- 
tary public relations, whose single aim 
was to make so much noise about a spe- 
cific branch of a service that the public 
would be led to believe that the particu- 
lar branch was winning the war single- 
handed. There were three wars, really, 
in the last mess: The war with the enemy, 
the war with the allies and the war with- 
in and between each service. 

So I was unprepared for the Common- 
Sense Command, where Air Force officers 
look to Navy admirals as boss and Navy 
admirals delegate vital chores to Army, 
Air and Marine. I was unprepared for a 
base where you might see visiting Grecks, 
Turks and Frenchmen tearing down 
LST engines under the instruction of a 
chief petty officer. And where there are so 
many South Americans that most signs 
are duplicated in Spanish and all the 
WAVES perform an expert rhumba and 
samba. I was greatly unprepared for a 
mass attitude of tight morale, with differ- 
ences in uniform, and often in rank, 
largely nonexistent. 

The Common-Sense Command is an 
amazingly intricate operation. It is in- 
tricate as war is intricate, in that it deals 
equally in sea power, air power, man- 
power, gun power and supply power. It 
predicates its performance on three basic 
commodities — co-operation among all 
forces, sweaty practice of all theory and 
the premise that a man is not trained 
until his every military action has become 
a conditioned reflex. 

Complete co-operation works like this. 
It is Admiral Davis’ idea that Phase 1, 
overseas transport, should be under over- 
all Navy command, with Air and Ground 
taking subordinate roles. Phase 2, the pul- 
verizing of an objective by bombing and 
plane support, should then revert to Air, 
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with Navy and Ground taking the back 
seat. When it gets into Phase 3, the di- 
rection of landed troops, Ground takes 
over, In all three phases, the two inferior 
commands should be of sharply co-ordi- 
nated assistance to the boss commander. 
All three commands should be letter- 
perfect in each other's jobs. Each should 
have complete understanding of every 
tiny aspect of the over-all task. 

To this beautiful, difficult dream of a 
perfect military operation, the training 
is keyed. It stresses timing—split-second 
stuff. It stresses repetition, until every- 
body concerned is dead beat, and every- 
body from stem to stern can do it right, 


half asleep, sick, scared, cold, wet, hot, 
miserable. 

Everything is practical, there at Little 
Creek. When they teach a man how to hit 
a beach, they take him out in a de- 
commissioned transport and he hits that 
beach the hard way. He gets wet. They 
have two beaches—one with smooth 
water, one with rough. They blow up 
those beaches right in his face. Planes fly 
down his collar. Destroyers shoot over 
his head. 

They murder him with basic ground 
work. For instance, in the gunfire-support 
school, there are eleven courses. One 
sample course lists eighteen subcourses, 
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totaling just under 354 hours. To pass 
this particular course, a man has to be 
expert in naval gunfire support, amphib- 
ious operations (general), the general 
characteristics of fire-support — ships, 
naval ordnance and gunnery, naval gun- 
fire-support communications, map and 
aerial photo reading, infantry tactics, 
conduct of fire, naval gunfire teams of 
the landing force, fire-support ship in- 
doctrination, organization and employ- 
ment of air support, organization and 
employment of field artillery, planning 
naval-gunfire support, execution of naval 
gunfire support, small-arms training, 
radar beacons, simulated gunfire-support 
drills and the intricate details of intelli- 
gence and communications of the com- 
bat-information center. 
One course. Phew! 


If a man is specializing in logistics, 
there is a collection of real ships, planes 
and yehicles for him to load and dis- 
charge. If he is learning underwater 
demolition, he straps a hunk of explosive 
to his back and swims underwater, blow- 
ing up things. If he is stressing communi- 
cations, he communicates until he is blue 
in the face. 

Under the Kirtland-trained instruc- 
tors, a full division can qualify for battle 
in ninety days, through a stagger system 
of instruction. Two full Marine divisions 
have already been honed sharp and are 
ready to ride. And it is not eyen neces- 
sary to bring the men to Little Creek to 
train them. A cadre of traveling experts 
hop a plane, take their equipment with 
them and train the men at their camp. 

There are a few rough categories into 
which the Little Creek routine is split. 
There are the naval training units for 
specialists, under the direct control of 
Captain L. J. Manees. This would in- 
clude administration, intelligence, gun- 
fire support, spotting, co-ordination, com- 
munication, landing-craft school and the 
like. 

There is, then, the troop-training unit, 
under the Marine general, Worton, 
which can instruct anything from a land- 
ing team to a full division in the naked 
essentials. There is also a_ transport 
quartermaster school, embracing all de- 
tails of highly technical supply problems. 
There is a Seabee outfit to each pontoon 
operation and underfire construction, 
and a special underwater demolition out- 
fit—most of whose work is top secret. 
There is a department which specializes 
in staff work—administration and plan- 
ning. 

Every conceivable training aid is em- 
ployed, in addition to the real guns and 
ships and planes and landing craft. 
There are acres of what Navy calls “mock- 
ups”—segments of LSTs, for instance, on 
which the men practice disembarking on 
a net draped overside, until they can 
sleep-walk through their paces. 

If a man is learning engines, there are 
all sorts of real engines, partly stripped 
engines, imitation engines to play with. 
If a man is learning guns, he takes ’em 
down and puts ’em together and finally 
winds up shooting them. 

But it’s in the new teaching processes 
that the greatest strides have been made— 
the new training aids, where the make- 
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believe is better than the actual. There 
is practically no such thing as a lecture 
at Little Creek. The lecture has been re- 
placed by gimmicks and gadgets and 
gizmos. 

For instance: That Army colonel over 
there, playing in an ordinary kid’s sand 
box, looks pretty silly. Grown man 
making sand castles. Ridiculous. And 
over here is a clump of grizzled brass— 
Army and Navy. They're playing with a 
toy LST (Landing Ship, Tank). It’s 
about the size of a big rowboat, and 
they’re knocking themselves out, loading 
and discharging, with toy tanks and jeeps 
and stuff, swung in and out on toy wind- 
lasses. Foolish. 

And heavens to Betsy, look over yon- 
der. There you got three Navy offi- 
cers putting on a one-act play for a flock 
of enlisted men. Some of it sounds like 
the second act of Journey's End. This 
is a helluva thing to do with the tax- 
payers’ money. Play-acting, yet. 

And here is a guy who seems to be 
operating a pin-ball machine. Lights 
flash up. Lights go out. And another 
bunch looking at full-color movies, with 
sound, and for all I know, Rita Hay- 
worth. Somebody ought to write a Con- 
gressman. .. . 

Ail this fuzzy frivolity seems a touch 
silly until you are smacked hard with a 
fact: The colonel building castles in the 
sand box might win you a war, or at least 
save you a few thousand young lives. 
What he is doing is tinkering with speci- 
fied terrain—learning, in miniature, just 
where he’d best place the ammunition 
dump, the temporary hospital facilities; 
where to spot the command post, where 
to deploy his troops once they're ashore. 

The paunchy old gents who play choo- 
choo with the LST, with toy trucks and 
tanks and trains, have certainly not 
blown their lids. They are reducing com- 
bat supply to a fine, practical point. They 
are using an exact-scale set of toys to 
learn where and how to load an exact- 
scale set of cargo pieces. You can win or 
lose a war, according to where you put 
the jeeps, and where you put the guns, 
and where you stash the grub. 


Now, the impromptu drama is neither 
a play nor is it Sats Oe It is a care- 
fully rehearsed piece of dialogue between 
experts—officers who are trying to re- 
create the exact problems of a command 
ship in regard to air cover, off-shore sup- 
port and troop manipulation. They are 
giving it to the audience exactly as it 
would happen, with the three control 
officers for air, sea and ground meeting 
each crisis as it develops. One thing we 
learned in this last mess is that when 
you preach at people in stuffy rooms, they 
sleep. But shoot the information at them 
realistically and excitingly, and they re- 
tain; let them do it themselves and they 
hold it forever. 

To which end the electronic board is 
more valuable than a division of pro- 
fessors. They have boards down there in 
Little Creek which can show 500 men 
the exact mechanics of ship-to-shore com- 
munication, from the time the first battle- 
wagon throws the first shell until the last 
man is bellied down in the sand. Little 
ships dart back and forth on the board, 


big ships circle and wheel. The entire 
intricate clockwork of a major-scale in- 
vasion is preduced in miniature on a 
board not much bigger than the old 
grammar-school blackboard—with the 
added advantage of being able to halt 
the whole operation to stress particular 
points; to run it backwards, to do all the 
things you couldn’t do even if you had 
your pupils on the actual scene of an in- 
vasion. 

They use a similar board in the deli- 
cate process of co-ordinating plane and 
ship bombardment. You’ve got a board 
there that shows actual puffs of smoke on 
hits, registers misses and, further, is so 
keenly constructed that you can tie class- 
room instruction to real planes and real 
ships and real guns, operating miles away. 

It is starker practice for the visiting 
colonels and generals and four-striper 
skippers than they receive in actual 
maneuvers. 

When, finally, you finish the ground- 
work, up pops Operation Springtime. 
Operation Springtime is a permanently 
recurrent war, in which nobody ever gets 
killed and in which, to date, the good 
Injuns have never failed to take their 
beach. Operation Springtime is the war 
that goes on all the time around this Vir- 
ginian peninsula—the graduation exer- 
cises for the men who have learned the 
formal details of amphibious war. 


Tn the last three years, I guess the 
hostile troops must have captured this 
area thirty-some times. It’s a full-dress 
deal in which the students lack only an 
enemy for complete realism. ‘They go over 
the sides of real transports, under the 
grimmest of battle conditions. Real 
planes strafe them. Real destroyers hang 
up a curtain of fire. The beaches blow. 
The LCVPs buck and billow as the 
troops approach. ‘That's real water 
around the belly. That's real sand in the 
teeth. Brother, it’s a co-operative deal. 

In one of the last exercises thrown for 
the benefit of cadets from the Navy and 
Army academies, co-operative killing hit 
full bloom. A BLT (Battalion Loading 
Team) came from the Second Marine Di- 
vision. They demonstrated the finer 

oints of beach-taking. The Nayal Mine 

ervice furnished the boom-boom. Army 
Transportation Corps put on a big show. 
The Coast Guard handled communica- 
tions. Marine fliers zoomed in Phantom 
fighters. Troop Carrier Command shoved 
its big-bellied transports into the pic- 
ture. The clean blue air was dotted with 
paratroopers from an air-borne infantry 
outfit. An Army tank corps did its stuff. 
The ocean was cluttered with landing 
ships and landing craft of all sizes and 
designations. And it was all running— 
running smoothly, running sharply, 
under one steady hand. 

Eighteen thousand spectators watched 
that show, and official observers of most 
of the nations were invited. The Russians 
were not asked, but there’s no reason to 
suppose they weren’t around. As one offi- 
cer told me, “We even had official ob- 
servers from the Boy and Girl Scouts.” 

Admiral Kirtland would be pleased if 
he knew, for certain, that a full comple- 
ment of Red warriors kibitzed the show. 
He thinks it would turn ’em green with 


envy. But Admiral Kirtland hasn’t got 
much time to worry over anybody steal- 
ing any special tricks of his trade. 

“We have nothing to steal,” says he. 
“We specialize in precision. We have very 
few—practically no new gimmicks. You 
can’t copy precision. It’s just like letting 
a man watch Joe Louis box a training 
round and then expecting him to step 
into the ring and whip Joe on the 
strength of what he saw. You can’t whip 
Louis at his own trade—not by merely 
watching how he does it.” 

This is as good a place as any to speak 
of the qualifications of the three men 
who molded the Common-Sense Com- 
mand into a miracle of cohesion. 


The big boss, Admiral Davis, is a 
hard-boiled, hard-shelled, hard-thinking, 
hard-driving pro. He hates publicity, a 
rare military virtue, and has been known 
to chew out a public-relations officer for 
planting his picture in a paper. A big, 

ulky, measured man, he knows war, 
from experience in two of them, inside 
out and backward, from submarines to 
cruisers to shore jobs. He commanded 
the cruiser Chicago when the Japs 
killed her in the Solomons and was dec- 
orated for his fine handling of his dying 
ship. He later took over the training of 
our Pacific Fleet Amphibious Command, 
and did such a job that even the Army 
was moved to decorate him for it. Since 
the war he has flown his flag afloat for 
three years. He had no leave from ’45 to 
the end of ’48. 

If Davis is a pro, Admiral Kirtland, a 
jovial man in a hard-boiled way, is a 
double pro. He skippered the USS Ala- 
bama so long that his feet walked furrows 
in the bridge. He worked, first, with Ad- 
miral Sir Bruce Fraser in supporting 
operations between Iceland, Murmansk 
and the British Isles, during a time when 
the Jerry subs were sinking something 
every hour on the hour. That was ’43. 

In August of that year he was ordered 
to the Pacific. Kirtland stuck with the 
battleship through the tough operations 
in the Gilberts, Marshalls, Carolines and 
Marianas. He was in the Task Force 58 
strikes against Truk, Saipan, Palau. He 
was up to his neck in the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea. While Kirtland rode the 
"Bama, she traveled 175,000 miles and 
it is interesting to note that no carrier 
with which the Alabama steamed ever 
got hurt by the Japs. In addition to his 
service at sea, Kirtland was commandant 
in charge of the planning for, and the 
actual invasion of, Okinawa. 

The third member of the trio, General 
Worton, is a good-humored guy, too— 
after hours. A chunky little gent, he 
wears a ramrod back and the look of an 
infantryman. He wastes no speech. He 
loses no motion. 

General Worton is a graduate lawyer 
who got into the Marines in the First 
World War and never got out. He was 
assistant division commander of the 
Third Marines during the mop-up on 
Guam and also for the planning and 
training phase of the Iwo Jima opera- 
tion. He was chief of staff of the Third 
Amphibious Corps for the occupation of 
North China. He is an amphibious- 
intelligence expert, an old China hand, 


and was serving in Iceland as a battalion 
commander when our last war broke. 

Together, the three men _ touched, 
through personal experience, almost a 
total knowledge of practical, modern 
warfare. They busted a gusset to dis- 
seminate that knowledge as economically 
and speedily as possible. 

In the year 55 B.C., a general named 
Caesar got mangled when he tried to 
knock off an island now named England. 
His intelligence was lousy, his equipment 
was unfit for the job, the weather hurt 
him, and he underestimated the strength 
and temper of the people. He finally 
found his beach and held it, but it was 
as bloody a waste as Anzio. 

Incredibly, we knew little more of am- 
hibious warfare than Caesar when we 
tackled the job of winning World War 
IT. Fortunately for us, the Germans and 

Japs knew less and were wary of gam- 
bling on their ignorance. 

We jumped into an amphibious war as 
innocent as two nuns in a poolroom. We 
made all Caesar’s mistakes. Our foul-up at 
Bloody Tarawa was almost an exact 
duplicate of the ancient Roman’s bun- 
gling job. Caesar based his preinvasion 
information on the reports of a few 
traders. We got ours from an English- 
man who had spent a short time on 
Tarawa. Our Englishman was as wrong 
as Julius’s traveling salesmen. 

We had bum dope on the tides and 
the reefs. Our estimate of preinvasion 
shelling and bombing was wrong. Our 
size-up of Jap fortification was overly 
optimistic. And our landing craft were 
just plain lousy. 


We hada delay in H-Hour at Tarawa, 
and caught the wrong tide. We went in 
at flat water and the LCVPs ripped their 
guts out on jagged coral reefs. (That was 
before we had many landing craft with 
tractor treads.) The men, staggering and 
floundering through hundreds of yards of 
water, ran into a solid curtain of fire 
from Japanese who were very much 
alive. Tarawa took days to secure, and 
our losses were fantastic. A similar intelli- 
gence error was made at Anzio, except it 
was made at the highest level. In the case 
of Anzio, it seems the landing should 
never have been made at all. The little 
Italian beach, easy to achieve, was 
almost indefensible once the troops 
were committed. 

The mistakes and triumphs of the last 
war have not been allowed to lie fallow. 
The knowledge has been trimmed of 
tags and extraneous ends. Its positive 
points have been expanded and _per- 
fected. Amphibious warfare is now an 
exact science—and one, I think, at which 
Americans excel. Its sum, compressed 
into one easily opened package, is avail- 
able at Little Creek, Virginia. 

It was comforting to me, as an observer 
at amphibious-training headquarters in 
Virginia, to see that no single part of the 
whole was emphasized at the expense of 
any other phase. It is assembly-line war- 
fare, this modern stuff, and the Common- 
Sense Command has worked bitterly for 
three years to flush the bugs out of it. 
As I said earlier, we may not be able to 
go to war today, but we can make a hell 
of a noise next week.—Robert C, Ruark 
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Train at Home-Make Good Money 


Get Sample Lesson and Sa page book, “‘Be a Success in 
Radio-Television,’’ both FREE. See how I train you 
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Veterans Get Special Preference 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Railway Postal Clerks get $2,750 the first year regular, 
being paid on the first and fifteenth of each month, ($114.60 
each pay day.) Their pay is automatically increased yearly 
to $4,050, Advance may be had to Chief Clerk at $5,850 a 
year. ($243.80 each pay day.) Male Veterans Only. 


3 Days On—3 Days Off —Full Pay 


Railway Postal Clerks on long runs usually work 3 days 
and have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. Dur- 
ing this off duty their pay continues just as though they 
were working. They travel on a pass when on business. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


City Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks 


Clerks and Carriers now get $2,550 the first year on 
regular and automatically increase $100 a year to $3,550. 
Age 18 to 50. 


Many Other 
Positions 


Many other positions are 
obtainable. Rural Carriers 
— Stenographers —'Typists 
—Assistant Statistical 
Clerks — Accountants — 
Messengers—Meat Inspee- 
tors—etc. Those wanting 
to get ready for these posi- 
tions should investigate at 
once. 


Get Free List of Positions 


Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and mail it 
today—now, at once. 

Although not government sponsored, this can be the first 
step in your getting a big-paid government job. 
eee ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H79, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Rush to me, entirely free of charge (1) a full description 
of U. S. Government Jobs; (2) Free copy of illustrated 
40- page book, “‘How to Get a Government Job"'; (3) List of 
U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how to qualify for » 
U. S. Government Job. 
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Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 
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What’s Happened to 
Burlesque? 


[Continued from page 38] 


Charlie’s customers include Rosita 
Royce, the Dove Girl, whose specialty 
is having her clothes plucked off by 
trained pigeons; Tirza, the Wine Bath 
Girl, who is a member of the plumbers’ 
union by virtue of the heated shower 
stall she designed and uses in public. 

Charlie does three-quarters of his 
business by mail since, as he puts it 
complacently, “We have most of the 
measurements on file.” His strip-tease ac- 
cessories come in a wide range of stand- 
ard and custom-built models, including 
gadgets and brassieres with built-in, bat- 
tery-operated red and green lights which 
may be flashed to signal Stop and Go. 

Guyette is also too occupied with pro- 
duction to give much thought to the 
paradoxical conditions prevailing in the 
trade to which he caters. Burlesque has 
its sociologist and philosopher in the per- 
son of Mr. Charles Feldheim, a venerable 
and gentlemanly Broadway sage who is 
better known by the catchy pen-name of 
Uno. As such, he has covered the burley 
beat for The Billboard, weekly journal 
of the entertainment world, for fourteen 
years. 

The injustice of the ban against bur- 
lesque in New York, Uno feels, has been 
sharply emphasized by the success of the 
stage play, Burlesque, a hit of 1927 which 
not long ago ended a two-year revival on 
Broadway. 

“It did big business because of the out- 
of-towners,” Uno reasons. “First thing 
they'd arrive, they’d look in the papers 
for a burlesque show, and there they'd 
see Burlesque in big, black type. So they 
shelled out four-eighty for an orchestra 
seat, and what did they see? Why, there 
was hardly any what you'd call authentic 
burlesque in it, except for the old-timey 
routines in the third act.” 

But a knowing minority—a large group 
in a city of 7,000,000—is aware that the 
old preban stuff is available just across 
the river in Union City and Newark, New 
Jersey, where the Hudson and Empire 
‘Theaters, respectively, still dish out 
comedy as fundamental, and stripping 
as stark, as anything the Minskys offered 
in their heyday. The trans-Hudson traffic 
for evening and Saturday midnight per- 
foermances is so heavy that extra busses 
are scheduled out of the midtown Man- 
hattan terminals to carry the customers. 

Many less rabid partisans of burlesque 
share Uno’s feeling that the medium has 
been hampered by unfair and inconsist- 
ent restrictions. Shortly after the .55-to- 
$1.65 burlesque houses were padlocked 
in New York, a number of outstanding 
burlesque performers and familiar bur- 
lesque skits turned up intact in the 
Broadway revue, Star and Garter, at a 
$6.60 top. 

The guardians of public virtue evi- 
dently figured that the higher fee would 
keep out the morally impressionable, for 
the only act they expurgated was that of 
Carrie Finnell, a buxom comedienne of 
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mature years who has such amazing con- 
trol of her bosom that she can wave 
flamboyantly to her audience without lift- 
ing a hand. Miss Finnell, however, was 
later allowed to carry on with all her 
old bounce in an even more expensive 
Manhattan setting, an “intimate” night 
club called the Blue Angel. 

This sort of thing suggests that the 
civic uplifters haye been following the 
example of a monarch in an old story— 
the king who was introduced to a far 
older diversion than burlesque and at 
once decreed, “This is too good for the 
poor people!” : 

A connection between censorship and 
the minimum charge has been in evi- 
dence along 52nd Street, once known as 
Swing Street but lately qualifying for 
the title of Boulevard de Bump. In line 
with the reconversion movement, the 
Club Nocturne for a long time presented 
Lois De Fee, who stands 6 feet 4 inches 
in her bare feet and gained a measure 
of celebrity by working as bouncer at 
Leon & Eddie's and marrying a midget 
for a brief, well-publicized spell. As Uno 
judiciously estimates, “Lois shows plenty 
of woman when she takes off her clothes.” 
Not to be outdone, the Club Bayou in- 
stalled Tirza and her sprinkling system 
for a brief engagement, and the Famous 
Door offered Lahane Young, a standard- 
size number who névertheless makes ar- 
resting use of her basic equipment. Miss 
Young bills herself as “Venus in Furs,” 
but, if you can’t guess what she wears 
at the conclusion of a dance, turn again 
to page 38. 


It is not only in New York that cen- 
sorship sometimes falls short of entire 
consistency. Everyone knows how Boston 
feels about literature; any day now some 
careless bookseller will display a volume 
without its dust jacket and get himself 
hauled up for indecent exposure. But in 
respect to burlesque in its various mani- 
festations, the Hub displays a tolerance 
that looks suspiciously like fondness. 
Where fun-loving Chicago (pop. 3,396,- 
808) supports only two unimposing 
scratch houses, the State-Harrison and 
the Gem, stodgy old Boston (pop. 770,- 
816) has two flourishing circuit affiliates, 
the Old Howard, a spoke in the Hirst 
wheel, and the Casino, a far-flung out- 
post of the Midwest grind combine. 

Of course, Chicago night clubs ac- 
commodate an endless pageant of girls 
undressing to music, but for concentrated 
wallop and staying power Chicago has 
nothing to touch a rendezvous on Scollay 
Square, hard by the Old Howard and the 
Casino. This is the Crawford House The- 
atrical Bar, where Sally Keith, who 
earned her medals in burley, is playing 
her seventh consecutive season under the 
billing of America’s Greatest Attraction. 

In her particular sphere of activity, 
Miss Keith has no serious challengers. 
Sally makes earnest, dedicated applica- 
tion of the uncommon talent which Car- 
rie Finnell employs for laughs and is at 
least twice as versatile, besides. Miss 
Keith’s subtitle, the Tassel Girl, derives 
from the fact that she wears one pair 
of tassels fore and one pair of tassels aft. 
These she rotates in as many ways as 
tassels could conceivably be rotated 


from the given points of attachment. 

In a typical performance, Sally starts 
by swinging the front pair of tassels in 
unison in. a clockwise circle at a con- 
stantly accelerating tempo. Suddenly, 
with scarcely a perceptible hitch for shift- 
ing gears, they're off in the opposite di- 
rection. She now pauses dramatically, and 
there is a stirring roll of the drums. Still 
bringing only the front tassels into play, 
she starts one spinning clockwise and the 
other counterclockwise, arrests them in 
mid-air and reverses their direction, and 
proceeds through a series of stops, starts 
and interweavings far too intricate to be 
annotated. 

So far, Miss Keith has just been warm- 
ing up. The pinnacle of her art is reached 
when she turns around and reveals an 
equal if not superior mastery of the 
posterior pair of tassels, which involve 
a more difficult employment of dynamics. 
Then, for a dizzying finale, throws both 
sets into rapid, contrapuntal gyration. 
There is nothing quite like it in the whole 
field of centrifugal force. 

Whatever the explanation, Boston’s 
houses offer unadulterated servings of 
the hearty and highly spiced fare circu- 
lated throughout the Hirst and Midwest 
circuits, plus such special added attrac- 
tions as Georgia Sothern, leading sur- 
vivor of the preban galaxy of big-name 
strippers. Georgia, as everybody knows, 
is the redhead who comes perilously close 
to shaking herself to bits three or four 
tirmes a day to the tune of East St. Louis 
Toodle-oo. 

Among the attractions sharing the bill 
with Miss Sothern during her latest Old 
Howard engagement was Benny (Wop) 
Moore in the antique comedietta, Buck 
Sixty, involving the way of a man with 
a maid, a double bed and $1.60 to spend. 
The bit is fairly characteristic of bur- 
lesque comedy today, yesterday and 
probably day-after-tomorrow. The form 
is not, as some have called it, the single 
entendre, but rather the reverse-English 
double meaning. That is, it would be pos- 
sible for someone with an exceptionally 
innocent mind to find a clean interpreta- 
tion for some of the lines. 

The Boston situation, dandy as it is 
for broad-minded Bostonians, is evidently 
fraught with frustration for members of 
the Watch and Ward Society, who have 
taken to ranging afield for their quarry. 
A late 1947 foray took them to Mendon, 
Massachusetts, thirty miles southwest of 
Boston, where the local board of select- 
men had been sparring indecisively with 
the management of the Nipmuk Theater. 
In September, the selectmen issued a 
stern no-pecling edict. Tirza, the uniqui- 
tous Wine Bath Girl, neatly got around 
the injunction during her week at the 
Nipmuk by doing a “tease-strip,” in which 
she started out virtually in the buff and 
proceeded to add a swatch of clothing 
here and a swatch there while under- 
going marination. Attacking from an- 
other flank, the selectmen ruled in Oc- 
tober that the girls must refrain from 
doing bumps and rolls, which they had 
found after scholarly deliberation were 
simply “a sidewise version of the bump.” 
Since they neglected to say anything 
about the grind, it merrily continued its 
rotary course at the Nipmuk. In late 


November, the Watch and Ward rushed 
trained reinforcements to the scene and 
secured the closing of the theater. 

Censorship is only one of the obstacles 
in the way of the stalwarts who are striv- 
ing to perpetuate our lustiest form of 
live entertainment. The movies offer 
powerful competition on two counts. For 
one, reels of film rent for a fraction of 
the pay roll of a burlesque company, 
band and stage crew, and they draw as 
many customers in most locations. For 
another, Hollywood has its tentacles out 
for whatever burlesque talent and ma- 
terial can be sneaked past the Produc- 
tion Office. 

A veteran burlesque comic has esti- 
mated that there are more than 5,000 
comedy bits and scenes in the repertoire, 
most of them in the public domain and 
freely interchanged among the fraternity. 
The number of these that have been dis- 
infected and used on the radio and in 
the movies already must run well up 
into four digits. Any that have been over- 
looked may well turn up in Universal- 
International’s screen version of the stage 
musical, Are You With It? What’s more, 
U-I has achieved an ironic coup by en- 
gaging Harold Minsky, whose family 
name is officially banned from New York 
theater marquees, to help stage the bur- 
lesque scenes in the production. 

Until recently Harold and Abe Min- 
sky, Harold’s foster father and the senior 
of four brothers who made the name 
synonymous with burlesque, operated the 
St. Charles Theater in New Orleans. 
They set up their pitch there a few 
years ago with the old family recipe of 
strip, bump, grind and slapstick. 

Having been hounded out of New 
York by Reform Mayor LaGuardia, it 
was their luck to get going nicely in 
New Orleans just when Reform Mayor 
Chep Morrison took office and cracked 
down on many forms of revelry for which 
the town had been famous. Like the New 
York authorities, Morrison has seen no 
harm in letting the nautch girls continue 
to bare all for night-club patrons, al- 
though he has asked them to stop doing 
it up on the bar among the drinks, as 
had been their cosy custom, But he gave 
burlesque at the St. Charles no quarter. 
The two Minskys successfully switched 
to aname-band policy, but evidently their 
hearts weren’t in it and they sold their 
lease. 

The passing of the Minskys from the 
scene marks another turn in burlesque’s 
long-continued cycle of boom and bust, 
with emphasis throughout on the latter. 
The early history of the medium is 
closely intertwined with that of music 
halls, honky-tonks, minstrel shows and 
vaudeville. Its name was first emphati- 
cally impressed upon American entertain- 
ment in the 1860s, when Lydia Thomp- 
son and her English Blondes displayed 
their ample figures in tights, doing scenes 
in the English tradition of legitimate 
burlesque—traversties on classical drama 
and grand opera. 

The transition from legitimate to il- 
legitimate burlesque, or from the take-off 
to the take-it-off phase, began almost im- 
mediately. In the 1890s, Nona Barrison, 
dressed in a man’s full evening clothes 
and top hat, rode her white horse Maest- 


roso around the stage of Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall nightly while peeling herself 
down to black stockings and skin-tight 
scanties. Seeking a broader canvas for her 
art, Miss Barrison entered Maestroso in 
the high-toned National Horse Show of 
1896 and planned a surprise unveiling 
of her act in the old Madison Square 
Garden. At the last moment the press 
tipped her hand and the management 
disqualified her on the technical grounds 
that Maestroso was equipped with a man’s 
saddle and women were not permitted 
to ride astride. 

A few years later, the Rosa Sydell Bur- 
lesque Company was playing Boston, 
with a French girl named Corina prom- 
inently featured in the cast. It is recorded 
that she was wearing an unusually low- 
cut dress and singing All Coons Look 
Alike To Me, when she happened to lean 
forward and one of her shoulderstraps 
broke with reyealing effects. Corina did 
a hasty cover-up, but it wasn’t fast enough 
to elude sharp-eyed agents of the Watch 
and Ward in the audience. They hauled 
the company into court and charged de- 
liberate exposure. The case seems to haye 
established a precedent in this field of 
litigation. When one of the Watch and 
Ward men awkwardly attempted to dem- 
onstrate how Corina had undulated her 
midriff, the case was dismissed)to the 
tune of loud guffaws from the spectators. 


Corina was the first of a number of 
artistes who have been credited with in- 
adyertently originating the strip-tease. 

When Earl Carroll’s lavish revues first 
brought bare bosoms to Broadway in the 
1920s, the operators of the old Columbia 
wheel—the Keith Circuit of burlesque— 
were reluctant to let their girls go even 
half as far in the home house at Seventh 
Avenue and 47th Street. Burlesque’s 
headliners up to that time were the come- 
dians, Dave (Snuffy the Cabman) Marion, 
Frank Tinney, Billy B. Van, Leon Errol, 
James Barton, Clark & McCullough, 
Fanny Brice, Jimmy Savo and a host 
of other illustrious zanies. 

Independent producers of the prohibi- 
tion era have been blamed by some ob- 
servers for introducing the strip-tease 
and thereby bringing burlesque into dis- 
repute. Actually, the innovation was a 
shot of adrenalin without which bur- 
lesque could neyer have survived the 
competition of movies and Broadway 
musicals. It met a demand that was an- 
cient when Salome danced—the im- 
memorial urge of men to see pretty 
women shed their garments and exercise 
the pelvic muscles. It brought durable 
celebrity to such latter-day Little Egypts 
as Margie Hart, Ann Corio, Georgia 
Sothern and Gypsy Rose Lee and gradu- 
ated them into solid careers in films, the 
semilegitimate drama, matrimony and 
even literature. 

Inevitably, the strip-tease brought ex- 
cesses. Ecdysiasts—a term coined by H. 
L. Mencken from ecdysis (to molt) in 
response to a request written in Georgia 
Sothern’s name by her press agent, Maur- 
ice Zolotow—vied for applause by out- 
stripping and outbumping each other, 
The limits in these directions were pretty 
well attained when certain hoydens took 
to plucking their G-strings provocatively, 
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and others translated the danse du ventre 
from a vertical to a horizontal position, 
which made it downright suggestive. 

The demand for ribald buffoonery, 
which also has an ancient lineage, got 
secondary play during the strip-tease era. 
Only a few notable new Punchinellos 
emerged, such as Phil Silvers, now star 
of the hit musical, High-Button Shoes, 
the late Rags Ragland of brief movie 
fame, Jackie Gleason and Hank Henry, 
who did a stint at the Jakes before its 
closing and from there flitted into re- 
hearsals for The Firefly, an operetta-type 
attraction. 

In its current, middle-of-the-road 
phase, burlesque has restored the prestige 
of the old-time comics and established a 
nice balance between their bawdy antics 
and the esthetic display of unadorned 
pulchritude. The contrasting nature of 
today’s mixed bill is suggested in the 
very stage names of some of the current 
stars. Among the ladies, we find Sugar 
Kane, Nudine, Peaches La Strange, 
Gloria Glad, Scarlet Kelly, Cele De Vine, 
Taffy O'Toole, Princess ‘Tullane, Amber 
Blossom, Gay Knight, Helen Lovett, 
Bubbles Yvonne, Lily Dawn and Lotus 
Du Bois. The coarse fellows include 
Stinky and Shorty, Scratch Wallace, Slats 
Taylor, Looney Lewis, Scurvy Miller and 
Monkey Kirkland. 

Among the great bevy of artistic un- 
dressers now practicing, each has her in- 
dividual anatomical attractions and 
methods of exploiting them, each her 
well-deserving following. The rowdy 
farceurs show a similar variety of talent, 
ranging from skill at the pratfall—the 
original bump of burlesque—to the some- 
what subtler forms of wit. Among th= 
latter, an indomitable trouper named 
Mike Sachs merits honorable mention. 
At the age of 57, Mike has been in show 
business almost uninterruptedly for fifty- 
two years and today shares top tilling 
with the star stripper and usual! draws 
more applause. 

“Tn all those years,” Mike says proudly, 
“I never usec a gun to trighten 2a audi- 
ence, never 22d a bladder or sizpstick to 
hur’ 9._ ;-2e, never ‘brew pies or squirted 
s.itzer in anyone’s face, never kicked 
anyone in the pants and never insulted 


a lady.” To bring down the house as Mike 
does without resorting to any of these 
time-worn devices is in itself an extra- 
ordinary feat in burlesque. Sachs achieves 
it more by his talent for pantomime 
and his expressions of manic glee than 
by the quality of his lines. In a char- 
acteristic bit, he toys with the piano while 
his attractive foil, Alice Kennedy, an ex- 
Ziegfeld Follies singer who has been his 
partner for fifteen years, tosses off some 
operatic airs. 

“You must know a lot of songs,” Mike 
observes. 

“I have a large repertoire,” Alice re- 
plies in elegant diction. 


Sachs gives her an appraising once- 
over, scratches his head, and turns to the 
audience with, “What the hell did I ast 
her?” 

“How do you like my upper register?” 
Miss Keinedy then again: : 

“Why,” Mike responds, with the air 
of a man making a great and happy dis- 
covery, “you have a very lovely upper 
register. A very, very lovely upper reg- 
ister. You also have a very very lovely—ah 
—lower register. Yes. And then there is 
also the middle register.” 

“Do you like my middle register?” Alice 
asks with unruffled dignity. 

“Oh, hg-e-ell, ye-e-e-es!” Mike cries 
exuberantly. His material seldom rises 
above this level, but he imbues it all 
with a zestful and unexpected emphasis, 
expression and innuendo that carry it 
into the higher reaches of hilarity. Oddly 
enough, no shadow is cast on Mike’s high- 
spirited personality by the announce- 
ment, which he has taken to making just 
lately in his last bit, that he has been 
totally blind for almost three years. 

Mike lost the sight of his left eye at 
the age of 5, when his parents, per- 
formers in Yiddish drama on New York’s 
East Side, carried him onstage in the 
role of a young king and he received a 
powder burn from a blank cartridge fired 
at close range in a mock battle. The 
family moved to Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, where the senior Sachs opened a 
tailor shop and Mike went into the junk 
business at the age of 12. He became an 
amateur clown while piloting his horse 


and wagon on collections and turned pro 
at 17, when he left home to join a tour- 
ing A. B. Marcus revue. Early in his 
career he got involved in another revue 
called Oh, Baby, with book by Jack Lait. 
He has been doing bits from Oh, Baby, 
as well as from Broadway Brevities and 
Speedy Steppers, ever since. 

When, early in 1945, occlusion of the 
retina deprived Mike of the sight of his 
right eye, he thought the final curtain 
had rung down on his career. As a bur- 
lesque headliner he had earned from $300 
to $500 a week for many years, saved a 
lot of it and bought houses in Providence 
and Boston. He could have retired com- 
fortably and at first saw no alternative. 
Then the manager of the Old Howard, a 
Mr. Somerby, called Mike and told him 
he was going on in next week’s show. 

“But I can’t see,” Mike told him. 

“After all the years you’ve been on 
this stage,” said Somerby, “you'll get 
around it all right.” With some more 
persuasion from Somerby and Miss Ken- 
nedy, Mike decided to give it a fling. He 
planned to have Alice lead him on stage, 
but when he got in the wings he realized 
he could take it alone from there. 

“They billed me like Barnum and 
Bailey,” Mike remembers happily. “They 
kept me there for thirty-six weeks.” Cur- 
rently making the rounds of the Hirst 
circuit and a smaller one known as the 
surma Road, which the Hirst office also 
books, Mike finds himself entirely at 
home out front and goes through his bits 
without giving any evidence of his handi- 
cap. His eyes seem to focus avidly on 
the indicated sections of Miss Kennedy, 
whom he introduces at the end as his 
Seeing-Eye Lady, and he establishes rap- 
port with her and his straight man by 
verbal cues inaudible to the audience. 

Mike, whose affection for humanity is 
genuine and indiscriminate, left school 
in the fourth grade. The effects of his 
postgraduate training showed up not 
long ago when an interviewer for the 
Associated Press asked him how he man- 
aged to orient himself on the stage. 

“J thought he must be talking to Alice,” 
Mike said later. “By orient I thought he 
meant how do you twist or turn, darling.” 

—Carlton Brown 
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Hector’s Joh Was Murder 


[Continued from page 47] 


Hector, living among Chicago gangsters, 
had learned methods that later helped 
the British perfect their commando-raid 
techniques. Where I had to introduce 
the colonel to American soldier audi- 
ences in India, I didn’t have to do much 
more than mention this gangster-com- 
mando hookup. 

Yes, murder was Hector’s business and 
Hector was my business. General Cheyes 
was captivated by him, and my job was 
to book Hector, haul and set up his 
props, which included a neat pile of 
sandbags for him to shoot into, and then 
to stooge for him at demonstrations. 
There was always a place in the perform- 
ance where he liked to point at my belly 
and snap a gun that he had just fired. 
“Don't worry,” he told me; “I’ve always 
emptied the chambers before I snap it 
at you.” 

It was a good piece of dramatic busi- 
ness, and made a hit with the Gls. The 
prospect of seeing a former news com- 
mentator killed right there on the stage 
enthralled them. Personally, I did not 
care for it, and finally prevailed on him 
to leave out that stunt. 

I think I was encouraged to insist on 
this by the discovery that he liked 
brandy. Now, I know a lot of men who 
can shoot straight after several slugs of 
Scotch, or just plain Oklahoma scamper- 
juice, but Hector was the first I ever met 
who could shoot worth a damn after ten 
brandies. When I casually suggested he 
might be unwise to drink while using 
firearms, Hector snorted, “Liquor never 
ruined a good shot. If it did, I would 
have been dead a long time ago.” 

Day after day, night after night, he 
instructed our boys in just the right way 
to dispatch a Jap (for they were our 
game out in CBI. We never mentioned 
Germans. In fact, we believed that war 
with Germany was just a rumor thought 
up to keep more beer from getting out 
to us). He aimed neither his pistols nor 
his submachine gun—of course he did 
aim, but I mean he didn’t sight—he just 
put one foot in front of the other, in a 
sort of a half-crouch, pulled the elbow 
of his shooting arm in toward his belly, 
and fired. Whatever he was shooting at 
got a bullet through it. 

“Shoot from the belly,” he told us, his 
horn-rimmed glasses bobbing on his little 
red nose. “Elbow in front of belly. That's 
Texas shooting. You can’t miss.” 

It wasn’t Texas shooting as I had seen 
it. It wasn’t even Hollywood shooting, as 
in the horse operas. But it worked, at 
least for Hector. 

I had never lived with a murderer so 
intimately, and in our long rides to and 
from classes I tried to find out if Hector 
enjoyed his work; not the teaching, 
which just gave him an excuse to put up 
at the Great Eastern Hotel for a few 
weeks between missions and drink up all 
the brandy in stock. When that disap- 
peared he would go back into the field 
and-allow time for another shipload to 
arrive. I mean I tried to find out if he 
enjoyed his work of killing, 


“What happens when you kill Germans 
or Japs at arm’s length?” I asked. 

“What happens?” 

“Yes, what happens? And let me ask: 
do your hands perspire in the palms 
when the chips are down?” 

“No,” Hector said quietly, “I don’t 
have ‘moist hands.’ ” And then he looked 
squarely at me, through those big glasses 
and down his chubby nose. “What you 
want—you’ve got a morbid desire to 
know—is killing easy? Well, I'm going 
to answer your question, and then don’t 
ask it again. No, not when the guy is at 
arm’s length. To kill an enemy at long 
range—with a block-buster, a twenty-five- 
pounder, or the sixty-eight-millimeter, is 
a routine job. But in close-quarter battle 
you kill at conversation distance. You 
can’t let it get you. You’ve got to be able 
to watch the whites of the poor devil’s 
eyes turn up, kick him in the face in case 
the job is incomplete, and forget him. Es- 
pecially forget him. 

“You may call it the callousness of the 
butcher, that kind of killing, or you may 
call it the idealism of a superpatriotic 
man. But it has to be done.” 

In 1941 the British found out through 
their underground that a meeting of 
various quislings was going to come off 
in a Norwegian village on a certain date. 
In England, the operation unit to which 
Hector belonged licked its chops over the 
wonderful possibilities. Imagine, a dozen 
Norwegian quislings would, for a few 
moments at least, be under one roof! 
How nice to rub out all of them at one 
time. There were hitches, of course. 
After all, the quislings were meeting 
in Norway, not England, and there was 


.a Nazi garrison close by the appointed 


place. 

But a raid was planned, with Hector in 
charge of preparations. Far more British 
fighting men tried out for the assignment 
than got to go. This was to be one of the 
most risky sneak raids the British had 
ever made! 


One man was eliminated from parti- 
cipation because he had a nervous cough 
which was apt to assail him in the most 
crucial moments. Another candidate for 
the party was dropped because he had a 
tendency to trot when excited. “And 
you don’t do these jobs in a run,” 
Hector used to tell me. “You must pro- 
ceed in a slow hurry.” Yet another chap 
was barred because he took his heel off 
the ground when he fired his pistol. 
“That causes a muzzle-bob, and olten a 
miss,” Hector said. 

Finally, six men—British and Nor- 
wegian—beached on the Norwegian coast. 
They slipped successfully into the village, 
then for fourteen days worked at their 
preparations, which included obtaining 
reliable local aid. 

After dinner one eyening the quislings 
were gathered around their coffee. They 
were in a room where there were French 
windows. Through these, opened with 
practiced quietness, stole Hector and his 
five gunmen. Suddenly they confronted 
their quarry: eleven men that they had 
been trained, through months of pain- 
staking preparation, to eliminate. 

The eleven surprised Nazis reacted 
variously. Some sat paralyzed. Others 
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leaped from their chairs. A few reached 
for their guns. But none lived. 

In the tone of a vice-president closing 
a stockholders’ meeting, Hector summed 
up his account of the raid by saying, 
“The operation was completed satisfac- 
torily. Valuable documentary informa- 
tion was obtained.” 

In saying earlier that I got Hector 
drunk to get his story out of him—that 
isn’t quite right. I plied him with brandy, 
and perhaps loosened his tongue, but 
nobody ever got Hector drunk. He had 
been drinking since the age of 12—beer 
at noon, sometimes claret at dinner. A 
lifetime of moderate drinking had not 
affected his shooting style. 

“I don’t get tight,” he protested. “I 
don’t overindulge, either on a job or 
not.”” But his objection reminded me of 
what H. V. Kaltenborn said in reply to 
Russian communists’ claims that Russia 
never heads into a depression, it being 
Kaltenborn’s admission that they were 
right; Russia’s depression is permanent. 

One night I asked him if he was 
superstitious. “What do you mean, super- 
stitious?” he asked as if he didn’t under- 
stand me. “Of course not!” 

“Then what are you doing with that 
chicken wishbone in your breast pocket?” 
I had noticed it as he changed it ot one 
suit to another in his hotel room one day. 

“Oh,” he murmured. ‘“That’s what I 
get for letting you in my room.” 

“Come on, empty your pockets,” I said. 
“You may be carrying a rabbit's foot.” 

He complied, emptying the breast 
pocket last, and from it came not one 
chicken wishbone, but five! 

“There's nothing in it to be ashamed 
of,” Hector growled. “I believe that all 
men in dangerous trades have supersti- 
tions. Some are stupid and silly, but I 
don’t think mine are. I hate taking 
chances; therefore, being very fond of 
chicken, I keep the wishbones for luck. 
And I don’t toss my hat on a bed... I 
don’t whistle in a lady’s dressing room. . . 
J throw salt over my shoulder at certain 
times. . . I have been known in critical 
situations to cross my fingers. Further- 
more, I always tell men when I am brief- 
ing them for a mission, ‘Even if your staff 
work is perfect and your leadership su- 
perb, keep your finger and thumb on 
the hem of the garment of Lady Luck.’ ” 

Reference to these missions made me 
want to know somebody who had 
accompanied Hector on one of them. 
Was Hector just lucky, or skillful? Had 
he exaggerated or had he, on the other 
hand, actually been modest about his 
exploits? J 

One night I noticed a sergeant in the 
Cameron Highlanders—Scottish troops— 
hanging about the colonel after a per- 
formance. After we had loaded the sand- 
bags back in the weapons carrier I asked 
the sergeant if he had been in action 
with Hector. 

“Several times,” he said. 

“Is he cool on a raid?” 

“Cool? Well, one night on a raid,” the 
sergeant told me, “we heard two Ger- 
man soldiers talking, around the corner 
of a building. Commands for occasions 
like that are worked out in advance. And 
rehearsed. The colonel whispered ‘Stand 
fast!’ We did. And the colonel stole 
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ahead, by himself, around the corner of 
the building. A minute went by. Then 
we heard two shots. Quickly, I slid 
around the corner, anxious to see if 
something had happened to the colonel. 
There lay two Germans, deader than 
death. The colonel? He was lighting his 
ipe.” 

: Dae was the sergeant’s name. I never 
saw him again, but I learned authori- 
tatively that he was on a subsequent raid 
with Hector and received so much of the 
blast from a Jap hand grenade that doc- 
tors despaired of saving him. He lived, 
however, and returned to Scotland with 
a plastic right hand. 

The colonel’s mention of his shooting 
scrapes were rarely direct. As a rule they 
came up in discussions of something else, 
brought in to prove a point. The best 
automatic revolvers and submachine 
guns were made in the U.S., he believed. 
To Hector, a certain highly touted Brit- 
ish submachine model was “a bloody, 
stinking gun.” 

“But say so for the record now—not 
me!” Hector declared. ‘““My country’s in- 
dustrialists would crucify me.” 

Still, to prove how lousy the gun was, 
he told of something he observed at 
the third battle of the bridgehead Cjoia 
del Colle in southern Italy. 

“I saw it,” he said. “Two British ser- 
geants had one of these British sub- 


“machine guns jam on them. And it was 


just too bad for them, because before 
they could get it fixed a German soldier, 
using a Schmeisser submachine gun 
from behind the angles of a wall, shot 
“em dead.” 


Some days later I noticed a Schmeis- 
ser submachine gun among Hector’s tro- 
phies. “Where did you get it?” I asked. 

“Off the German who killed those two 
British sergeants,” he ‘said. 

“What was the greatest distance at 
which Hector ever fired a pistol and 
brought down a man?” I once asked 
Andy, pumping him. 

“I don’t know,” Andy replied, “but I 
saw him shoot a fleeing German in the 
back at thirty yards.” 

“How many times did he have to fire 
to hit him?” 

“Once.” 

“It sounds fantastic. Doesn't he ever 
miss in a tight spot?” 

Andy laughed. “Nope. That’s why I’m 
trying to get assigned to go out with him 
on his next mission.” 

In Hector’s philosophy, one slug was 
enough to stop a fleeing opponent, but 
never trust one to stop an opponent 


« coming at you. 


“Especially those Jap fanatics. One 
slug alone might leave the monkey with 
enough nervous energy to press his trig- 
ger and get you. Give him two! When a 
man is dead he should stay dead.” 

It was poetry in motion to watch the 
chubby: little man fire his submachine 
gun into sandbags at classes. Though on 
full automatic, under his butterfly-kiss 
touch the weapon spat but one slug at a 
time. “You save ammunition that way,” 
he told his classes, “and have more bursts 
left for an emergency.” Then he would 
stroke the American-made weapon and 
thapsodize: ‘This isn’t a gun. It’s an in- 


strument. It’s a Chicago piano. Play it!” 

Hector’s own days in Chicago were evi- 
denced in his efforts to master American 
slang. Every woman was a “dame.” It , 
came easy for him to say “mob” for gang, 
“rod” for gun, and other American slang 
tripped readily off his British tongue. 
But in his accent they sounded queer. As 
Mark ‘Twain said, he “had the words but 
not the tune.” 

Hector spent seven years in Chicago 
in the 1920s—in the days of bloody gang 
warfare—and he knew personally many 
of the Windy City’s gunmen. By an 
arrangement the British government 
made through the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Hector was attached to the Chi- 
cago Police Department. He met Al 
Capone over a tea table. He met Big Jim 
Colosimo in his club. Johnny Torrio he 
met first in a theater, Dion O’Bannion 
in that character’s flower shop. 

But it was from Frank McErlane, and 
other Chicago gangsters of that time, that 
Hector learned new principles of close- 
quarter battle which the British made 
such excellent use of in their commando 
or operational raids. That thug, it was 
Hector’s belief, should get his name 
in the encyclopedia, for he was the 
original exponent of the sawed-off 
shotgun—which produced the Thompson 
submachine gun. 

“McErlane was not only an expert 
with the sawed-off shotgun, but he pro- 
vided me with ideas and information 
about the use of revolvers and automatics 
at close quarters at a moving object and 
from a moving object. From him, and 
from O’Bannion, Walter Stevens [the 
dean of Chicago gunmen], Capone, the 
Genna brothers and others I learned a 
great deal. How to go up a staircase, for 
instance, without making it creak; ste 
on the side, not the center, of eac 
step.” 

But most important, Hector learned 
that the policeman or soldier in close- 
quarter battle who hesitates to assume 
a fancy stance, and then sight, is a dead 
pigeon. “It takes too much time. Seeing 
the enemy and shooting him must be 
practically simultaneous. The man who 
would live must aim by feel, not eyesight, 
and if you crouch somewhat, with one 
foot forward and with the elbow of the 
arm you're firing with pulled in to where 
it is six or eight inches directly in front 
of the navel, you can’t miss.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Oh, hell, no! You must have other 
skills too. The interior of a saloon, an. 
opium den, a brothel, a wine cellar or a 
dance hall must be photographed on 
your brain in a split second, the instant 
you enter. You have to make sure that 
there is no such thing as mutual sur- 
prise; the other guy must be surprised, 
not you.” 

Hector’s lifetime habit of carrying the 
surprise to the other fellow was brought 
out forcibly one day by his reply to a 
comment of mine about the Silver Lady 
—his companion in his travels. The Sil- 
ver Lady was not a lady; she was a pistol 
—a long, .38 made at his special order and 
tailored to fit his hand by Smith & Wes- 
son. 

“Be careful,” he cautioned when I 
fondled her. ‘‘She’s my mistress.” 


Like most mistresses, she was danger- 
ous when loaded. And Hector loaded 
her with an especially deadly dosage, at 
that, soft-nosed stuff which had particu- 
lar stopping power. The Silver Lady had 
not only a mother-of-pearl handle, which 
Hector preferred, but she was shiny all 
over. 

“Is that safe in the field?” I asked. 
“After all, we soldiers have been told it’s 
dangerous to carry anything shiny into 
battle to attract the enemy's eye.” 

“My friend,” said Hector, with a pride 
you didn’t object to because you knew 
how accurate the statement was, ‘“when- 
ever my quarry sees the glint on this 
weapon, it’s too late.” 

On some jobs, of course, Hector 
couldn’t use a pistol. If quiet were de- 
sired, he had to use a knife. Like a lot 
of people, the sight of any sharp edge, 
be it only a bread knife in the pantry, 
gives me goose pimples. Hector found 
out about this, and delighted in talking 
to me about knives. 

“There is no defense against the 
knife,” he told me, “if it’s a sudden at- 
tack and you’ve no gun.” This kind of 
talk, of course, with Hector’s little round 
eyes on you and him fingering a razored 
edge, is guaranteed to pep up anybody. 
I had to listen to it in India, where knives 
came slashing out of the dark to cut 
down more American boys than we liked 
to think about. 

“On the other hand, if you have time,” 
Hector added reassuringly, “you can use 
a chair and pin your foe against the wall, 
if there is a wall.” 

“Have you ever been glad you had a 
knife?” I asked him. 

“Indeed.” And then he told me about 
the time his assignment was to bump off 
a German agent in a neutral country, 
Turkey. It seems this German agent had 
got himself appointed agent at a certain 
railroad station along which important 
shipments of British war goods moved. 

Something kept happening to carload 
after carload of British goods. They got 
misrouted, delayed, even lost, and Brit- 
ain’s counter-intelligence soon found the 
fly in the international ointment. Of 
course, the question became what to do 
about the German agent. And in due 
course Hector got his orders. In language 
that might have sounded a little ambigu- 
ous to outsiders, Hector was told to “re- 
move the German agent, expeditiously.” 

“Did you have any assistants?” I asked. 

“Yes. Two men who had served in 
prison for murder.” 

Pressed for the details, Hector began, 
“We arrived on the scene, and started to 
make preparations.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, for one thing, we dug the Ger- 
man’s grave.” 

This occurred in a wooded area near 
the German agent’s railway station. 
Then, from their hiding place, Hector 
and his assistants observed the agent’s 
movements. 

“Neyer,” Hector admonished me at 
this point, “become a man of fixed habits 
if you are in a dangerous business. This 
German was, and he made the mistake 
of regularly taking a late-afternoon walk, 
along a set route, for his health’s sake, 
and unfortunately for him the route 


passed very close to our hideout in the 
woods.” 

“And to the grave you’d dug for him?” 

“Yes—handily.” 

“It happened very quickly, of course?” 
My questions seemed unnecessary, look- 
ing at Hector then. 

“Very quickly.” 

“Knife?” 

“Knife.” 

“Throat?” 

“Throat.” 

“When we had buried him we covered 
the place with leaves. Thereafter, as the 
War Office expected, we had no more 
trouble with lost shipments through that 
area.” 

Hector blames Buffalo Bill for haying 
got him started in the profession he’s fol- 
lowed. The colonel spoke glowingly of 
the time, when he was a small boy, that 
colorful old figure—white-maned by then 
—had come to England with a troupe 
of horsemen and rifle-shots in what was 
known as a Wild West show. Hector’s 
father took him. From then on, the youth 
could not read or learn enough about 
western American gunmen. Anything on 
Hickok, Jesse James, Billy the Kid, he 
lapped up. 

But, as I’ve indicated, he had other 
ties with America. His paternal grand- 
father had immigrated to Boston, and 
had flourished and died there. His own 
father made trips to the U.S.A. and some- 
times little Hector accompanied him. It 
was as a boy, in Montana, that he met 
a cattleman named Charles Tracy who 
first taught him how to handle a gun. 

He received a good education, in Eng- 
land. If it is any consolation to the thiry- 
five Germans and Japs he bumped off, 
their executioner was a man who quotes 
long stretches of Shakespeare, can recite 
all of Kipling’s soldier poems and speaks 
not only English but Arabic and Urdu. 

Though past 50, he was the toughest 
old boot I ever saw. When other Ameri- 
cans and soldiers around us slept under 
a mosquito net, Hector dared the ma- 
laria-laden pests to bite him. “Bugs don’t 
like me,” he complained to me once, as 
if it were a personal slight. “I’ve lived 
in slit trenches, deserts, swamps and jun- 
gles, and never caught even a cold.” 

I take real pride that Hector came to 
like me very much. I know, because he 
would go behind my back to fight my 
battles for me (and believe me, buck 
privates had battles in this man’s army) . 
He loved the photo of my wife and four 
kids that I carried in my pocketbook, and 
asked to view it many times. He asked 
if he came to the United States after the 
war, could he visit the Tinneys, and if 
he did, could I get the small fry to call 
him “Uncle Hector.” I told him I thought 
it could be arranged. 

But I haven’t heard from him since the 
end of the war. There is a rumor, uncon- 
firmed, that he was in a British seaplane 
which crashed in the Malacca Straits, 
from which nobody was saved. But I 
don’t believe it. Any day, I expect him 
to bob up at my front gate, roly-poly as 
ever and so scholarly looking that the 
neighbors will think I am being ap- 
proached by another book salesman in- 
stead of a professional killer. 

—Cal Tinney 
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PLANNING to paint the basement or garage floor? Before wasting any time and paint 
make this test. Lay a rubber door mat or bath mat on the cement and leave it there for 
twenty-four hours. If any moisture has formed under the mat in this time, it will be 
useless to paint the floor without a prior waterproofing treatment.—Mrs. Lavern Mead, 
Nashua, Iowa, 


CAPACITY and usefulness of the top drawer or 
drawers of a dresser may be increased by the addition 
of a simple sliding tray. The tray can hold handker- 
chiefs, belts, suspenders, change and all the small, 
loose odds and ends that usually clutter up the drawer. 
Make the tray (of 14” plywood) 14” less than the 
inside width of the drawer, slightly less than half the 
dimension from front to back, and not more than 3” 
deep. Fasten slides of thin wood to the drawer sides 
with small brads, for the tray to rest on. It can be moved 
from front to back for access to the bottom of the 
drawer. Your wife will want one of these too, for 
costume jewelry, gloves, scarves. 


LARGE PLANKS can be securely anchored for edge 
planing with the aid of two 3” C-clamps and a saw- 
horse or wooden box. Place the board to be planed on 
edge on the sawhorse, with one end butting against the 
workbench; a heavy table will do also. Tighten one 
clamp to the bench edge, then bring the ‘board up 
solidly against the first clamp with the second clamp. 
Top edge of the board must clear the clamps so that 
the plane won't strike them. This is a quick and ef- 
fective improvisation when a wood vise is not available. 


TAKE SOME of the left-over scraps from the last linoleum-laying job in your house and 
cut bottom liners for the kitchen drawers from them. Or buy a few linoleum ends at the 
store. It'll be worth your while because linoleum makes¢permanent liners that can be 
cleaned with a swipe from a damp cloth—much better than paper in drawers where 
jams, jellies or kitchen utensils are stored. If you’re real ambitious, line sides, front and 
back aswell, using waterproof linoleum cement. In any case, leave the bottom liner loose. 


SHEET PLYWOOD should preferably be 
cut with a fairly fine-tooth saw, but if you 
find you have to cut some with nothing but 
an eight or nine point saw at hand, the edges 
can be prevented from ragging as follows: 
After marking the cutting lines in pencil, go 
over them again with a sharp knife and a 
steel straight edge, scoring the surface to a 
depth of perhaps 1/16-inch. Now turn the 
plywood over and duplicate the lines in pencil on the reverse side, taking care to get 
them exactly over the first lines. Saw from this side, right to the line. If all this has 
been done accurately, the scoring underneath will cause the surface fibers to separate 
cleanly under the saw, without splintering. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 
Twists, True 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 


prompily for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


The Case of the Hammy 
Murderess 


[Continued from page 41] 


to fly to the side of his former mate, there 
to offer her, with gestures, the twin at- 
tractions of free counsel and remarriage. 
The lady, reluctant to share billing with 
a costar, declined with thanks. Mrs. 
Obenchain was tried twice, achieving a 
hung jury each time, and then turned 
loose. Clara Phillips couldn’t wait for the 
presses to roll to get every last detail on 
this one. 

Clara Phillips was, like Madalynne 
Obenchain, a product of nondescript 
people from the Midwest. She was dark, 
pretty and dimpled and had a low boil- 
ing point. She won wide male approval 
by what she put into a pair of stockings, 
a tight skirt and a sweater. She was, at 
various stages of her career, a stenogra- 
pher, a clerk in a department store and 
a chorus girl in fourth-rate road com- 
panies of musical hits that played up and 
down the Pacific Coast. It was Clara’s 
experience that advancement in the the- 
ater was predicated not so much by what 
she did on the stage as by what she was 
willing to do off it. 

Like so many girls who don’t make the 
grade as actresses, Clara settled for a hus- 
band, Armour Phillips, a strapping big 
oil-stock stalesman who wore white-linen 
caps, Palm Beach suits and patent-leather 
shoes. 

The very thing that had brought Clara 
and Armour together was, in 1922, five 
years after their marriage, pulling them 
apart. Armour was skirt happy. Clara had, 
in the preceding two or three years, gone 
to work on several women in whom she 
suspected Armour of having something 
more than an ayuncular interest. 

It wasn’t that Clara, now 26, was in 
love with Armour any longer; she just 
didn’t want anybody else to have him, It 
hurt her pride to think that some other 
girl had something she didn’t have, or, if 
but equally endowed, that she was mak- 
ing better use of what she had. 

In the summer of 1922, Clara deduced, 
from certain clues she picked up in the 
rear of the family buggy, that Armour 
was chasing someone new. Clara’s favorite 
reading matter—the daily newspapers— 
offered her small solace from her personal 
problems. 

Clara learned that Armour’s new love 
was a big widow named Mrs. Alberta 
Meadows who worked as a clerk in a 
downtown Los Angeles branch bank. 
Armour, whose hobby was promoting 
money, had met Mrs. Meadows while try- 
ing to put the bite on the bank for an 
unsecured loan. 

Next, Clara came upon some travel 
folders among Armoutr’s effects. Her hus- 
band was projecting a trip around the 
world with Mrs. Meadows! Clara had 
just one close woman friend—a young 
matron named Peggy Caffee who had 
once been a show girl with her. 

“'m having trouble with Armour 
again,” Clara told Peggy. 

“The usual trouble?” 

“Uh-huh. He’s planning to take her on 


a trip around the world. He must of sold 
somebody a lot of stock.” 

“You goin’ to sit back and take that 
layin’ down, Clara?” asked Peggy. 

“You're damned right I ain’t.” 

Next afternoon, Clara and Peggy con- 
fronted the widow Meadows when she 
left work for the day. 

“We want to talk to you,” Clara said. 

“What about?” asked Mrs. Meadows. 

“About my husband,” said Clara. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Meadows. “Where will 
we talk?” 

“Let's take a ride—in your car.” 

“It’s only a Ford roadster; I don’t think 
it will hold three.” 

“We'll manage,” chimed in Peggy. 

Mrs. Meadows drove Clara and Peggy, 
at Clara’s suggestion, to a desolate emi- 
nence that afforded a fine view of the 
countryside surrounding the City of the 
Angels. Clara and Mrs. Meadows got out 
of the car but remained within earshot 
of Peggy. 

“I want you to stay away from my hus- 
band,” said Clara. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Meadows, “I didn’t 
realize that you wanted him, Mrs. Phil- 
lips. I understood you were through with 
him.” 

“Did he tell you that?” 

“Of course; otherwise I would never 
have gone out with him.” 

“Well, I do want him, and I don't 
want you seeing him any more.” 

“If that’s how things are, Mrs. Phillips,” 
said Mrs. Meadows, “I’ll never see Ar- 
mour again.” 

The two women got back into the car. 
“It’s all settled,” Clara said to Peggy. 

Peggy sniffed. “Are you,” she asked 
Clara, “goin’ to let her get away with 
those lies? You goin’ to take this layin’ 
down, Clara?” 

“You're damned right I ain’t!” 

Armour Phillips, who had a date with 
Mrs. Meadows that night, was sitting 
around the $25-a-month bungalow that 
he and Clara shared, wondering where 
his wife was and, more to the point, 
where chow was. Clara walked in at dusk. 
Her eyes were dark and hot and she wore 
a fixed smile. Her clothes were flicked 
with blood. 

“Something terrible has happened,” she 
told her husband in the most civil tone 
she had used to him in weeks. 

“What has happened?” asked Armour. 

“T killed her.” 

“Who? Alberta?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You did?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Both Clara and Armour were rabid 
movie fans. The movies bore even less 
of a resemblance to actuality then than 
they do today. It is conceivable that the 
behavior of Clara and Armour, and of 
others who were presently to emote in the 
drama, was conditioned not so much by 
their real emotions as by how they had 
seen movie characters behave. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Armour. 

“I’m awful tired,” said Clara. “I think 
T'll go to bed.” 

“You better wash that blood off your 
dress,” said the man to the woman who 
had just killed his mistress. 

Armour went outside and noticed that 
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Clara had driven home in Mrs. Meadows’ 
little Ford. He was shocked to learn that 
his wife was a car thief. After a quick 
bite, Clara, at Ari_.our’s suggestion, drove 
the Ford to Pomona, a suburb, and aban- 
doned it there. Armour, following, drove 
Clara back to Los Angeles and checked 
her into a roach trap near the Santa Fe 
station. “I'll get some jack,” he said, “and 
get you off to Mexico in the morning.” 

Clara seemed a trifle disappointed. She 
had planned to give herself up in the 
morning. Madalynne Obenchain had 
hogged the spotlight long enough. 

Armour put Clara on a train for El 
Paso. “When you get there,” he said, 
“just go across the bridge and you'll be 
in Mexico.” Armour had learned from 
some oil-stock promoters that the United 
States did not have an extradition treaty 
with Mexico. He handed Clara some 
money and a morning newspaper. 
“There's a piece on the front page,” he 
said. “They found the body but they 
don’t know who it is yet.” 

Armour bought a paper himself and 
read about the murder. Alberta Meadows 
had had her brains bashed in by the 
head of a hammer, been disemboweled by 
the claw end of the tool and then had 
a 40-pound boulder rolled on her. That, 
Armour reflected, was just like Clara. 
Always overdoing it. The hammer, found 
at the crime scene after a couple of scen- 
ery fans had reported the body, had been 
wielded with such fury that its handle 
was broken. 
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Armour walked the streets for a couple 
of hours, stopping to look in shop win- 
dows at such items as caps and patent- 
leather shoes. Suddenly he was aware 
that he was feeling sorry for himself, 
Here he was, without a mistress or a wife 
—and in Los Angeles, too. In a little 
while, he found himself in the office of 
a friend who practiced law. 

“Suppose,” said Armour to the mouth- 
piece, posing a problem of a hypothetical 
friend, “a man knows his wife has mur- 
dered somebody and he keeps his mouth 
shut and helps her get away. What can 
happen to him?” 

“He could go to prison as an accessory 
after the fact.” 

The lawyer quickly divined that Ar- 
mour’s hypothetical friend was Armour. 
He blabbed to the sheriff. 

Clara, nailed in Tucson, returned to 
Los Angeles to find herself received like 
a distinguished guest. 

Women who had sweated over hot 
stoves were at the railroad station with 
freshly baked cakes for the new heroine, 
and several male morons were on hand 
with flowers. Clara, whom somebody had 
called the “Tiger Lady,” smiled prettily 
to the audience, waved and then departed 
for the county jail. 


The literary quality of the columns of 
the Los Angeles papers was, in the year 
that concerns us, considerably influenced 
by the recent residence in town of Elinor 
Glyn, a third-rate English novelist who 
had accepted temporary employment in 
a Hollywood glamor foundry for the 
purpose of writing a movie for Clara 
Bow. Mrs. Glyn had made a fortune by a 
patented blend of purple phraseology, 
sex and the overdrawn situation. The 
Glyn influence was flawlessly reflected by 
a sob sister who recorded the reunion of 
Clara and Armour when he called on her 
in the county jail: 


Without a trace of a tear in her 
eyes and with a smile on her lips, 
Mrs. Phillips threw her arms around 
her husband—the man over whom 
she is declared to have killed the 
woman she believed to be a love 
rival... She cuddled to him as a dove 
would to its mate, and when he 
kissed her and whispered to her, she 
played with the lapel of his coat. 


In the great audience watching Clara’s 
performance was a fellow named Jesse 
Carson—a half-baked soldier of fortune— 
who was, at the moment, loitering in 
Southern California between adventures. 
Carson was a sun-tanned, big eager 
beaver who, whatever the quality of his 
mind, proved himself to have a strong 
back. He was sitting in a lunch wagon, 
covering a couple of sunny-sides up with 
half a bottle of ketchup, when he hap- 
pened to see this impartial appraisal of 
Armour Phillips by a Hearst sobbie: 


To think that all this mess could 
possibly occur on account of Clara’s 
husband! It doesn’t seem possible 
that any woman as bright as Clara 
could have considered him worth all 
that agony. To me he looked just a 
mediocre sort of chump, a not-too- 
bright mechanic in his best clothes, 


immeasurably impressed by his im- 
portant role in the proceedings. 


Carson showed up at the inquest. He 
sat silent and grim-lipped, like William S. 
Hart, the strong mute man of the horse 
operas, as Peggy Caffee, divulging the 
details of the murder, gave her friend, 
the Tiger Lady, a great big shove toward 
San Quentin. As Clara was being led 
back to jail, Carson, who, like all sol- 
diers of fortune, seemed to have either 
been born or raised in Texas, appeared 
alongside her, flashed a set of ivory that 
advertised the fact that he saw his dentist 
twice a year and murmured to Clara, 
“Never mind, ma’am. Ah’ll rescue you 
from all this. You just a-wait and see.” 
Carson, too, was a flicker addict. 

Madalynne Obenchain, not sprung 
yet, studied the news pictures of Clara at 
the inquest—Clara the poised, Clara the 
gay, Clara the silently scornful. She em- 
braced her sister prisoner in the recrea- 
tion section of the women’s cell block 
and exclaimed, “Dearie, you were won- 
derful!” From then on, until Mrs. Oben- 
chain’s release, the women were close 
friends and took turns issuing to the press 
laudatory statements about each other. 

At the trial, hardly anybody paid any 
attention to the eyidence or the possible 
verdict. Alberta Meadows, the victim, 
had become an all-but-forgotten woman. 
Everybody knew that Clara had bashed 
in somebody’s head. So what? The thing 
that mattered was how the Tiger Lady, 
Los Angeles’ own, would conduct herself. 

Clara was smartly turned out in a 
tight-fitting suit for the scene. She crossed 
her legs as if she were a Hollywood im- 
port sitting on the rail of an incoming 
ship rather than a murderess in a witness 
box. She smiled to the judge, to opposing 
counsel, to the jury and to the audience. 

Speaking about the crime for the first 
time since her arrest, Clara did so with 
chic confidence. She admitted having 
been at the murder scene, but as a spec- 
tator, not a participant. Peggy, it seemed, 
and not Clara, had brained, disem- 
boweled and rolled the big boulder on 
Mrs. Meadows. 

Carson, the soldier of fortune, sitting 
in the first row, murmured, “That’s a- 
tellin’ them, ma’am.” Clara fastened a 
small smile on Carson and began to 
slough off the hammer. She and Peggy 
had been passing a 5-to-50-cent store in 
suburban Long Beach one day and had 
noticed cute little hammers in the win- 
dow. “I think I'll get one of them for 
protection,” said Peggy. 

When the fight with Mrs. Meadows 
started on the lonely eminence, Peggy 
brought out her little hammer, struck 
one blow after another for the sanctity 
of the home, disemboweled the corpse, 
rolled the boulder on it and then, accord- 
ing to Clara, made a not-inconsequential 
contribution to the gallery of under- 
statements by observing, “Something 
tells me Alberta Meadows will never steal 
another man.” 

The D. A.’s gumshoes were able to 
trace the hammer to the store where 
Clara claimed Peggy had bought it. No- 
body in the store, however, could recall 
either Peggy or Clara as having ever been 
in the place. Peggy, listening to Clara’s 
testimony, had to be restrained when she 


indicated she did not intend to take 
Clara’s story in a recumbent position. 

Clara got ten years to life in San Quen- 
tin, possibly because the jury could find 
no way under the law of letting Clara off 
with a moderate fine. She returned to her 
cell on the third and top floor of the 
county jail. Defense Counsel Harrington, 
looking down his nose at everybody, said 
he'd get busy on an appeal. Then the plot 
quickened. 

One night in December, when a South- 
ern California dew was pelting the city, a 
face appeared outside the bars in Clara’s 
cell. It was the face of the redoubtable 
Jesse Carson. Carson had shinnied up a 
vent pipe, leaped from roof to roof of 
some adjoining buildings a Ja Douglas 
Fairbanks, then made the roof of the 
county jail and let himself down to a 
ledge in front of Clara’s window. “Ah 
love you, ma’am,” he whispered. Then, to 
show his sincerity, he whipped out a long 
saw. 

Once, of a quiet Sabbath morning at 
the New Jersey pen in Trenton, a quartet 
of prisoners who had lately embraced re- 
ligion, drowned out the suspicious 
wheeze of steel cutting through steel by 
singing, with a feryor that carried into 
neighborhood homes, Nearer My God 
To Thee. The singers were credited with 
great ingenuity. Actually, they were tak- 
ing a leaf out of Clara’s book. While 
Jesse Carson sawed, Clara sang a hit of 
the era, Margie. 

Clara and Carson fled north to Red- 
lands. There they tarried just long 
enough for Clara—about to play one of 
the most dramatic episodes in her saga— 
to disguise herself. She bleached her dark 
hair, put on a pair of smoked glasses and 
entrained with Carson for St, Louis in a 
fanfare of secrecy. 


Tt was now February, 1923, and it 
was raining like hell in Los Angeles, a 
fact that served to depress a young Ex- 
aminer reporter named Morris Layine. 
When Lavine was depressed, he became 
disenchanted with everything. He had, 
all along, been disenchanted with Clara 
Phillips, with the public’s adoration of 
her and with the ineffectuality of the 
law-enforcement authorities to get to first 
base in finding out where she was. 

Lavine sat down and began to figure 
the thing out. He had studied Clara at 
her trial. She was a very stubborn young 
woman; she hated to be thwarted. Since 
she had been thwarted in a move to get 
to Mexico, it would be just like her to 
make for Mexico again. 

Lavine had studied Armour Phillips, 
too. Armour was just the kind of bozo 
who would break himself in half helping 
Clara so that he could look upon himself 
as a moyie hero come to life. 

Lavine knew a fellow who worked in 
the bank where Armour had an account. 
Armour had received a big commission 
on an oil-stock sale in November. In De- 
cember and January he had made three 
withdrawals totaling about a thousand 
dollars. 

The Examiner’s correspondent in 
Mexico City advised Lavine that 
amounts tallying with Armour’s with- 
drawals in Los Angeles had been re- 
ceived at the Bank of Montreal’s branch 


in Mexico City by Jesse Carson. Here 
indeed was movie behavior—the husband 
sending dough to the other man so that 
the other man could get farther away 
with the wife. 

Lavine got the Department of Justice 
to joggle the Mexican cops into locating 
Clara and Carson and trying to persuade 
them to come back. The Mexican cops 
were sorry, but hotel and railroad rec- 
ords indicated that the travelers had 
gone to Guatemala City. 

The reporter, now a one-man police 
force functioning by remote control, 
wired the Guatemala City authorities. 
They wired back that Clara and Carson 
had gone to Honduras. 

Lavine called on the Honduran con- 
sul in Los Angeles and demanded action. 
Next day he was advised that Clara had 
been arrested in the capital, Tegucigalpa. 

They raise an awful lot of coffee in 
Brazil, an awful lot of cattle in the Ar- 
gentine and an awful lot of revolutions 
in Central America. Honduras was, at 
the time of Clara’s arrest, ripe for an- 
other national revolt. Like the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats north of the 
border, the political parties of Honduras 
could, when the occasion demanded, 
create political issues out of anything, 
as Joe Cook used to say, bigger than a 
man’s hand. 

Clara, sitting on a sort of second-floor 
balcony in the capital city’s police sta- 
tion, was certainly bigger than a man’s 
hand. The natives, hurrying about their 
daily lives with the speed of a slow- 
motion movie, stood below Clara’s quar- 
ters and called up friendly greetings to 
her. She, in turn, smiled down at them 
and waved. 

Actually, Clara wasn’t occupying a cell 
at all but the quarters of an assistant 
chief of police. The chief himself had 
his orders from a Honduran political 
big shot who had happened to be fan- 
ning himself in the lobby of the Agurcia 
Hotel when Clara checked in. The big 
shot, although having the appearance of 
a man who had been expelled from mem- 
bership in an after-shave club, was a 
tremendous success with the ladies. His 
orders to the chief of police relating to 
Clara were, “Give her the very best.” 

A request for Clara’s extradition finally 
came through the American minister in 
Tegucigalpa. The loyal opposition to 
the political party in power, or the un- 
derground,.immediately seized upon the 
request of the United States for the fair 
prisoner as just the issue it needed to 
overthrow the government. Was Hon- 
duras going to truckle to the United 
States in the United States’ desire to 
snatch from it the fairest lady who had 
ever graced its borders? Was little Hon- 
duras to lose its national face by acced- 
ing to the whim of the United States to 
imprison a lady who had, in the final 
analysis, done nothing more than settle 
a family disagreement in a fashion much 
in vogue in Honduras? 

Jesse Carson saw the outlines of a new 
adventure. He was a great hand at em- 
bracing a cause, particularly if there was 
a quick buck in it. He smelled out the 
leaders of the loyal opposition and in- 
formed them that he had connections 
with channels through which arms for 
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the revolt could flow into the country. 
Carson got a green light and a pocketful 
of dough, which at last freed him from 
financial dependence on the husband of 
the woman he loved. 

The political party in power, headed 
by Senor Gutierrez, the president, was 
not long in getting wind of the fact that 
the revyolutionists intended making Clara 
a political issue. One night while the 
lady from Los Angeles was battling for 
her honor with the Honduran wolf on 
the balcony of police headquarters, the 
political ins sneaked up on the under- 
ground and stole the issue. President 
Gutierrez and members of the Chamber 
of Deputies came out in the morning in 
favor of refusing to grant the extradi- 
tion of Clara. 

The revolt collapsed. Jesse Carson was 
clinked for conspiring to smuggle arms. 
That, so far as the public prints and 
Clara were concerned, was the end of 
him. 

Morris Lavine, the disenchanted 
scribe, and a couple of deputy sheriffs 
arrived in town to find out what gave. 
Nothing gave. The more pressure the 
American minister applied, the firmer 
the Honduran line held. The President 
and members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, campaigning for re-election, had 
now Officially nailed an antiextradition 
plank into their platform. 

The American minister could do no 
more than see that his government’s re- 
quest for Clara’s extradition was carried 
to the Supreme Court of Honduras. That 
august body, comprised of sensitive men 
delicately attuned to public opinion, set 
Clara free. 

Clara, searching for a new script that 
would bring her back into the public 
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eye, thought of spitting on the badges of 
the REpHc Her pictures had dropped 
out of the Honduran papers. Lavine, 
the scribe, informed her that Los Angeles 
would now quickly forget about her. 

“Would they remember me if I went 
back?” Clara asked Lavine. 

“You bet they would,” said Lavine. 
“You'd get a hell of a homecoming and 
if your appeal for a new trial is granted, 
you'll be on the front pages for months.” 

“By God,” said Clara, “I’m going 
back!” 

Clara left for New Orleans with a ba- 
nana tramp—a ship, that is. Fifty persons 
were at the dock in New Orleans to greet 
the star. She was disappointed. “Things’ll 
get better,” said Lavine. 

Sure enough, more than 1,000 future 
members of radio-studio audiences were 
at the railroad station to see the Tiger 
Lady off for California on the Sunset 
Limited. The two Los Angeles Hawk- 
shaws permitted Clara to stand in the 
rear of the observation car and smile 
and wave to her fans. She blew kisses to 
the admirers as the train begai¥ to move. 

When the Limited stopped at Hous- 
ton, Clara’s in-laws—Armour’s parents— 
boarded the train for the duration of 
the stop to wish Clara good luck. 

At Yuma, Armour himself got on, all 
decked out in a new linen cap and a 
Palm Beach suit with creases in the pants 
that he could cut his hands on. He had 
been to a good many movies during his 
wife’s absence. He held her first at arm’s 
length, while he fluttered his eyes at her, 
and then crushed her to him for a fade- 
out kiss with such enthusiasm that he 
jarred his bridgework. 

Just over the California line, Asa 


Keyes, the publicity-conscious district at- 
torney of Los Angeles, hopped aboard. 
“Where,” he inquired of Clara, “do you 
think you are going?” 

“Back where I came from,” said Clara. 
“To the county jail until my appeal is 
decided on.” 

“Oh, no you're not,” said Keyes. 
“You're going right to San Quentin.” 

Clara, thinking briefly of her erstwhile 
friend, Peggy Caffee, decided that she 
wasn't going to take that lying down. 
She began to scream for Harrington, the 
mouthpiece. 

“Oh, him,” said Keyes. “He’s. dead. 
Heart attack.” 

Harrington, it now developed, might 
as well have been dead when he went to 
work on Clara’s appeal. He had been, 
Keyes had learned to his great joy, just 
four days late in filing it. The law was 


inflexible on a technicality like that. Har- 
rington’s oversight had put Clara’s goose 
in the oven, and Keyes was turning up 
the gas. 

Clara had one big scene left. At the 
gates of San Quentin, she and Armour 
embraced. “I'll love you forever,” said 
Clara, making certain she was facing the 
news cameras. 

“Me, too,” said Armour. “T’ll be wait- 
ing for you to come out—even if it’s for- 
ever.” 

Armour, fickle fellow, wasn’t around 
at all when Clara was paroled in 1935, 
after serving twelve years. “To hell with 
him,’ said Clara. The first thing she did 
was divorce Armour. “I loye somebody 
else,” she said. Then one of the most 
celebrated of all performers in murder 
history vanished into the wings. 

oe —Alan Hynd 
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rifle. This expands the brass to a close 
fit. When cases that have been fire-formed 
are reloaded, the rifle usually does a bit 
better—not enough better so a squirrel 
hunter would know it but enough better 
so a target shooter knows it. 

Naturally I didn’t use the fine bullets 
I had got from Butts in fire-forming my 
cartridge cases. I used some pretty good 
bullets I had on hand. And as I shot I 
saw that the rifle wasn’t shooting the way 
I had hoped it would. I was sure it would 
do better with properly fire-formed cases 
and Butts bullets but I saw no promise 
that it would do enough better. I had a 
fine barrel, a fine action and what proved 
to be a most satisfactory set trigger. I 
was shooting carefully, the rifle resting on 
sandbags, with a 20-power scope. But I 
was not getting good results. I don’t mean 
they weren’t good by ordinary standards. 
I mean they weren’t good enough for 
Johnstown. 

I tried four different kinds of powder 
in recommended charges. I fire-formed 
100 cases and started in again. Nothing 
seemed to work. Harvey Donaldson had 
written me to try 24 grains of No. 4895 
powder. I did. But it spread the bullets 
around. Some groups were more than an 
inch at 100 yards. So I tried less powder. 
The gun did better with 22.9 grains of 
the No. 4895. Then I tried some of Butts’ 
bullets. They wouldn’t shoot with a full 
charge but they were promising with the 
charge of 22.9 grains. I had to quit when 
it got dark. I finished the day by loading 
eighty cartridges with Butts’ bullets and 
22.9 grains of No. 4895. 

Darrow and I and Sid Latham, the 
photographer, took off for Johnstown the 
next morning, the car full of suitcases, 
cameras, loading tools, powder, primers, 
bullets, cartridge cases, Bausch and 
Lomb’s new spotting scope and a fine 
rifle that wouldn’t shoot well enough to 
make a dent at Johnstown. 

The range at Johnstown is the finest 
of its kind I ever saw. Nothing at Camp 


Perry or Walnut Hill or Rising Sun, 
Indiana, equals it for bench-rest shooting. 
The town isn’t big. But its rifle shooters 
of the Pine Tree Club have built a range 
with ten benches for shooting at 100 
yards and ten more for shooting at 200 
yards. There is no other range so well 
equipped for shooting bench-rest 
matches. 

All the shooting on the first day was at 
100 yards—ten matches of five shots each. 
The target was a card four inches wide 
and six inches high. Toward the top was 
a white spot, five-eighths of an inch 
square, heavily outlined in black. This 
was the aiming point. With a high-power 
scope you could quarter the white square 
with the cross hairs. An inch or so below 
the square aiming point were rings of 
the same size used by the National Rifle 
Association for shooting at half the dis- 
tance. The idea is that by setting your 
telescope sight so your bullet will fall 
an inch low, you'll be in the center of 
the scoring rings. Thus you avoid mess- 
ing up your aiming point with bullet 
holes. But so far as I could see few men 
worried about getting in the middle of 
the target. They were shooting for groups 
rather than for scores and it didn’t mat- 
ter where the group formed as long as 
it was on the paper. 

There were so many shooters that the 
last two matches had to be fired after 
dark, by the light of a battery of electric 
bulbs trained on the targets. Sam Clark 
came out first for the day with an aver- 
age of .4993 inches for ten five-shot 
groups. This means that on the average, 
the distance between the centers of the 
shots farthest apart was just under half 
an inch. Manley Butts was right behind 
Clark with an average of .5231 inches. I 
missed one of the matches, being too 
much engaged in talk with a gun crank 
to hear the call. My average for nine 
matches was .713 inches. 

You may wonder how the scorers 
measured the groups to ten-thousandths 
of an inch. They didn’t. They used half- 
round plugs, the diameter of a bullet 
hole. Each plug had a slight depression 
in its center. In measuring they inserted 
the plugs in the bullet holes farthest 
apart and set in a steel track under the 
target to hold them in place. Then one 
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Slick, this Taykit pocket stove. Works with 
any type gasoline and burns for 100 hours on 
a few ounces. Rattleproof, resists acid, salt 
and rust. No pump, primer, valve or moving 
parts. Of monel metal and brass, it folds to 
17gx414x5". Fits into pocket or tackle box 
and can be set up in less than a minute. 
$6.95. E. J. Sadlow, 1045 Dayis Ave., Grand 
Rapids 4, Mich. 
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You fill this Frigitube with ice, adjust the 
arms to hang over the rim of a pitcher, cock- 
tail shaker or pail, and it will cool the con- 
tents without diluting same. Does it quickly, 
too. Chills food, keeps cocktails cool, ices 
beer you forgot to put in the icebox. Made 
of aluminum, it’s 734” long, won’t tarnish. 
Postpaid for $4. Designed for Living, 131 
East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


The Automagic Home File set is a useful trio 
of books to file important records. Each file 
consists of a number of heavy envelopes in 
5x11” size, held with spiral wire binder, 
that expand to about 114”, One book takes 
care of income-tax data, another checks and 
the last insurance. They fit a desk drawer or 
deposit box. Set of three, postpaid, $2. Auto- 
magic Mfg. Co., 9154 East Flower Ave., Bell- 
flower, Calif. 


Nothing makes us madder than thin shower 
curtains that breeze out softly when you turn 
on the water. Before you know it, there’s a 
TVA project on the bathroom floor. A Cali- 
fornia genius devised these shower-curtain 
weights in plastic, in colors to harmonize 
with your personal bawth. 75 cents, postpaid, 
for four in a gift box. Progressive Enterprises, 
1001 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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is handcrafted in a link design. Identification 
bracelet, $24.40; engraving extra. Tie bar, 
$9.15; cuff links, $14.60. Prices include fed- 
eral tax and postage. This is not the usual 
flimsy stuff, but something grandchildren 
can inherit. Julian Goodenow, 18 Christo- 
pher St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Here’s a Bot-O-Hot. (Just try saying that out 
loud. Why do they make up such silly names?) 
You plug it in to your car’s cigaret lighter 
and hang it from the knob of one of the 
dashboard gimmicks. In eight minutes it will 
heat the baby’s food or bottle while you 
drive. Requires no water. Low battery drain, 
about same as an auto radio. Handle folds. 
$2.95, plus excise tax, Terado Co., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


scorer took off the distance between the 
centers of the plugs with a pair of sharp- 
pointed dividers. Another scorer trans- 
ferred this distance to a steel rule gradu- 
ated in sixty-fourths of an inch. Finally 
they consulted a table converting sixty- 
fourths into decimals. Thus the table says 
that thirty-three sixty-fourths of an inch 
equals .5156 inches. ‘This is a convenient 
figure to use in making up averages but 
you are still measuring in sixty-fourths. 
That's close enough. 

At the end of the day Darrow and I 
asked each other what was the matter 
with my rifle. You may think it was my 
shooting. It's possible that I didn’t shoot 
as well as Sam Clark and Manley Butts 
did. But the difference, if any, couldn’t 
have been much. It is often said that 
anybody can shoot bench-rest. 
only a slight exaggeration. Anybody who 
knows enough to hold the rifle as near 
the same way for every shot as he can— 
with the same pressure of hand and cheek 
and shoulder—and doesn’t yank the trig- 
ger, can shoot bench-rest under favorable 
conditions of weather. It’s another matter 
if the wind blows or the mirage is bad. 
Mirage, meaning the heat waves cross- 
ing the target, can be quite troublesome. 
It makes the target look as if it were 
moving. 

Men who should know better are al- 
ways blaming themselves for a bad shot 
from bench-rest when they should blame 
the rifle or the ammunition. They say 
they “pulled” one. There is little excuse 
for pulling a wide shot when shooting 
bench-rest. Mostly you don’t pull one. 
So far as I know I have pulled just one 
really bad shot in the last 700. That hap- 
pened when I touched the set trigger 
accidentally while getting the gun into 
position. 

There is, of course, some error on the 
shooter's part. Theoretically no telescope 
sight will enable you to aim closer, for 
shot after shot, than two-tenths of an 
inch at 100 yards, And you can’t hold the 
rifle absolutely the same way every time. 
Nevertheless, I notice that when the gun 
is shooting the bullets go where you want 
them to. 

Darrow decided that the trouble with 
my rifle was the bedding. He meant the 
way the barrel fitted the wood. This may 
sound silly. It isn’t. A rifle barrei both 
jumps and vibrates under the blow of 
firing. If its movement is improperly con- 
fined it won’t shoot well. If it is properly 
confined—so the vibration is dampened— 
it will shoot like nobody’s business. How 
do you confine it properly? Nobody 
knows. That’s one of the mysteries of the 
rifle. And since you don’t know what to 
do, you cut and try. 

Darrow had no tools. I couldn’t shoot 
on Sunday owing to a previous engage- 
ment. I asked him to shoot the rifle in 
my place. He borrowed tools from Mike 
Walker of Remington. He found the 
stock had warped so it was putting an 
uneven pressure on the barrel. He 
couldn’t wholly correct the stock in the 
time he had without a vise. The rifle shot 
worse for him on Sunday than it had for 
me the day before. He worked on it again 
Sunday night. 

We both shot it in the Donaldson 
match—ten shots at 200 yards—and I shot 


This is’ 


it in four five-shot matches at 200 on 
Monday. Darrow’s group in the Donald- 
son match measured 2.067 inches. Mine 
measured 2.546 inches. He thought he 
beat me because he doped the wind 
better. There was a trifle of wind. All I 
know about wind is I'd better fire as near 
as I can on the same wind as prevailed 
for the previous shot. Darrow said that 
just as I fired a shot the wind behind me 
picked up and the bullet went high. He 
was watching through a spotting scope 
so maybe he’s right. 

But there is an element of luck in this 
business. I don’t mean that Sam Clark 
was lucky to make the best average the 
first day or that Manley Butts was lucky 
to make the best average the second day, 
and the best average for two days, at 100 
yards. Or that Mike Walker, who got 
third for the two days’ average, was lucky. 
I’m thinking what happened to Butts 
and Clark in the ten-shot Donaldson 
match! Butts got a group measuring 2. 772 
inches and Clark got one measuring 2.046. 
This was bad luck. Neither of them was 
even close to Prescott, the winner, who 
shot a group measuring 1.406 inches. 

I make a point of this because so many 
people, even rifle shooters of long ex- 
perience, are impressed by lucky groups. 
‘The winning five-shot group at 100 yards 
during the Johnstown matches was shot 
by Clair Taylor of Rixford, Pennsylvania. 
It was almost exactly centered in the 
X-ring and was officially measured as .187 
inch in diameter. It is the best five-shot 
group at 100 yards recorded in recent 
times and so far as I know the best that 
has ever been made, But Taylor's aver- 
age at 100 yards for two days’ shooting 
was .663 inches. This was good, of course, 
but only good enough to put him in 
sixth place. His average group was more 
than four times as big as his best 
group, and it’s the average that tells the 
story. 

Sam Clark had the best average for 
four five-shot groups at 200 yards—an 
astounding 1.0451. His best five-shot 
group measured only a little more than 
half an inch— .541. Why then did his 
ten-shot group in the Donaldson match 
at 200 yards exceed two inches? I’d say 
he had some good luck when he got that 
beautiful five-shot group and some tough 
luck when he got the ten-shot group. 

My own shooting was a good deal worse 
than the best and a good bit better than 
the worst. I was neither lucky nor un- 
lucky. Since the matches, Darrow has re- 
bedded my barrel and the rifle is now 
doing better, but it still won’t shoot as 
well as those Sam Clark and Manley Butts 
shot at Johnstown. I'll try another barrel 
when this one goes. I had too good a 
time at Johnstown to quit. I’m on the 
hook. 

The Bench-Rest Shooters Association 
will in future hold some matches for 
rifles that weigh no more than twelve 
pounds, including the scope sight. That’s 
about right for shooting woodchucks and 
other yarmints at long range. I’ll be in- 
terested to see how the lighter rifles com- 
pare in accuracy with the heavy ones that 
are now giving the best results at 100 
and 200 yards since men began trying to 
make rifles shoot, more than 400 years 
ago.—Lucian Cary 
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HOME STUDY TRAINING 
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SPARE TIME 


Do you want a better position—a larger sal- 
ary? They are within your reach—now. LaSalle 
experts will guide you step by step in gaining 
business training which leads to greater earn- 
ings. 

The time-saving, interesting LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method helps you prepare at home, with- 
out interference with your present duties. 

Simply mark on the coupon the field in 
which you desire success, and we will mail you 
a valuable book describing the opportunities in 
that field—plus “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One’’—a book which has helped many men. 
Let us tell you how we have started thousands 
of average men and women on the high road 
to success and more money. Check and mail 
the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inven- 
tions. Our firm is registered to practice before the 
U. S. Patent Office. Write for further particulars 
as to patent protection and procedure and “‘Inven- 
tion Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW« BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


stered Patent Attorneys 
155-V Victor Building, Washington Span 


“FL itt BOOTS” 


py ORDER NOW 

FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify block or tan 
—Widths 8, C, D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 


Fine quolity smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full lecther-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 


Tuck in trousers or wear outside, 
Easy 6n—Easy off! 


NATIVE BOOT COMPANY 
170 School Street Holbrook, Mass. 
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The only Guide 
ALL Sportsmen Swear by! 


NOW Edition Ever! 


Whatever the 
game, whenever the 
season, Sportsmen every- 
where will find the NEW 
“SHOOTER’S BIBLE” in- 
dispensable. 

Latest Prices and many 
new items, Guns of all 
makes, Ammunition, 
Parts, Accessories, 


Approx. 23,000 items with 9,300 illus- 
trations, hundreds in color. 


Order Today, Dept.T-2-49 


45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Sales and 507 FIFTH Ave. at 42nd St. 
Showrooms New York, N. Y. 


Smart California-Type 


GABARDINE 


SLACKS with the "Bold Look” 


New! Snappy! Elegant! . . . 
$15 Value! at Real Saving! Very latest 
styling... full drape, deep- pleats, dropped 
belt loops, welt seam, saddle stitching. Zip- 
per front, dot fasteners. Roomy pockets. 
Genuine virgin-wool and fine-spun rayon 
blended, Expert fashion tailored for 
superb fit and appearance. Ideal for busi- 
ness, dress or school. Exceptional value— 
huge direct-to-you volume saves you $$$. 
Your money refunded within 10 days if PR 
you are not pleased, . 
ORDER NOW Send only $9.85 with waist size (28 to 

42 pleated) and Ist and 2nd color 
selection (Blue, Brown, ‘tan or Gray). We pay postage. 
Mailed promptly, 
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MAN ALIVE!» 
That's what you'll be if you take TRUE as a 
steady tonic. For information, see page 8, 
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Be An Artist! 


Trained Artists Are Capable of 
Earning $60, $75 or More a Week 
It's pleasant an) interesting to 
study Art the W.S.A. way. COM- 
MERCIAL ART, DESIGNING, 
CARTOONING al! in ONE com- 
plete up to date home study course. 
No previous Art experience neces- 
sary—hundreds have profited by our 
practical methods since 1914. TWO 
ART OUTFITS furnished. Mail 
coupon today for, information and 
FREE BOOK, aa ae Pleasure 
and Profit.’ COURSE AP- 
AI BY UNDER SG. 1, BILL. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Studio 322 R, 1115 {5th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. CG. 
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kind of Amazonia, the fair Helen our 
queen—we called her Queen Helen—en- 
tering the lists against the foreign hussy 
in a kind of mystic trial by sheepsgut. 

Unfortunately, Suzanne utterly ruined 
the happy ending by knocking our Helen 
clear back to Berkeley, Califor nia, where 
she had come from, causing the nation to 
enter into a period of deep mourning. 

But this was also the year that Ger- 
trude Ederle became the first woman 
to swim the English Channel. 

The story really began back in 1917 
when a number of New York women, 
among them Elsie Viets (now Mrs. Elsie 
Viets Jennings) and the late Charlotte 
Epstein, who were interested in swim- 
ming in the public pools and belonged to 
something called the National Women’s 
Life Saving Association, got together and 
founded the Women’s Swimming Associa- 
tion. They rented exclusive time at one 
of the big pools and acquired as their 
amateur coach a man who was and still is 
the greatest teacher of swimming who 
ever lived, L. De B. Handley. 

Within the next five years there 
emerged from the ranks of the Women’s 
Swimming Association the loveliest, dear- 
est, fastest, tenderest, handsomest and 
most feminine set of naiads that ever 
graced a one-piece bathing suit and the 
greatest girl swimmers the world until 
then had ever rested its tired old eyes 
on. Handley taught and coached them; 
Miss Epstein, or Eppie as she was uni- 
versally known, mothered and disciplined 
them and nursed their careers. 

The W.S.A, took ’em young and started 
‘em right. In the year 1919, a shy, sensi- 
tive, moon-faced little girl by the name 
of Gertrude Ederle, aged 12, joined the 
Association. She was the third of six chil- 
dren of Henry Ederle, a prosperous Ger- 
man-American butcher, proprietor of 
several shops, owner of a house on Am- 
sterdam Avenue in New York and a sum- 
mer cottage at Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
All the kids could swim, particularly sister 
Margaret, so it was natural for Gertrude 
to take to the ocean during the summers 
down at the Highlands, and when she 
showed an aptitude for it, Margaret per- 
suaded her sister to join the W.S.A. This 
was partly in the hope that it would help 
to overcome her extreme shyness. 

Handley became her teacher, Eppie 
her mentor and friend and the little girl 
began to flower. At the age of 15 she 
entered her first race, the Joseph P. 
Day Cup, a 3¥-mile ocean grind from 
Manhattan Beach to Brighton Beach, an 
unknown against the stars of the W.S.A. 

When the first bright-capped head 
showed up, threshing “steadily for the 
finish line, Elsie Viets “cried to Eppie, ale 
isn’t Ethelda (Bleibtrey) or Helen (Wain- 
wright) . But then who is it?” 

Eppie knew who it was, all right—she 
always did. She said, “It’s Trudy Ederle. 
And from now on.” 

And from then on, indeed, in the swim 
world it was Ederle, for a succession of 
championships and records at every dis- 


tance. In 1923, at a Long Beach water 
carnival, she set seven new national swim- 
ming records and won the 100-meter, 
200-meter and 400-meter national cham- 
pionships at Honolulu. In 1924 she went 
to Paris on the American Olympic team 
but, suffering from a slump and stage 
fright, placed no better than third in 
two races. But in 1925 she announced 
her intention of attempting to swim the 
English Channel and focused the eyes 
of the western world, including Lloyds 
of London, upon her. 

Lloyds offered odds of 20-to-1 against. 

She made the offer out of a completely 
unselfish motive. She wanted.to do some- 
thing for the Women’s Swimming As- 
sociation and its Mother Superior in re- 
turn for what had been done for her. 
You may find this hard to believe, but 
only once in her entire life is it recorded 
that she ever wanted anything for herself. 

As a kind of earnest of her intentions 
and an eye-opener for Lloyds of London, 
on June 15, 1925, Gertrude Ederle, with 
her sister Margaret coaching from a 
motorboat, swam the twenty-one miles 
from the Battery in New York to Sandy 
Hook, in 7 hours, 11 minutes, 32 seconds. 
No woman had ever before completed 
this swim, Her time broke the men’s rec- 
ord for the event. 


Lioyds dropped the odds to 7-to-1 
against on the Channel swim. And col- 
lected. 

For on June 16, she set sail for France 
to train for the event at Cape Gris Nez, 
with Elsie Viets as her chaperone and a 
battered, burly old buck by the name of 
Jabez Wolffe as her trainer, and on Au- 
gust 18 was hauled out of the water by 
Ishak Helmy, an Egyptian Channel swim- 
mer, with only six and one-half miles left 
to go. 

The reasons for the failure are begin- 
ning to be lost in the mists of time and 
conflicting stories, but one fact stands 
out. Jabez Wolffe did not want her to 
succeed. A windy, inflated man, he had 
himself tried to swim the Channel some 
twenty-one times—and failed, His mascu- 
line self-esteem could not bear the 
thought of a teen-aged girl triumph- 
ing where his mountains of muscles had 
not. From the time Gert, or Trudy as 
the papers preferred to call her, arrived 
at Gris Nez, Wolffe talked failure to her, 
filled her with fears of sharks and sting- 
ing jellyfish and expanded upon the im- 
possibility of the feat for a girl. During 
the course of the swim, at the first sign 
of her wavering he sént Helmy over- 
board to touch her, disqualify her and 
bring her aboard the tug. 

Trudy was certain she could have made 
it. On the other hand, Helmy declared 
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that when he reached her she was no 
more than half conscious. That year, 
however, no one else succeeded either, 
though at times there was standing room 
only along the French coast as rehearsing 
aspirants thrashed the waters. 

The Channel swimming season closed. 
Trudy returned. There were accusations 
and counter-accusations animating the 
papers that September, including the 
charge that Trudy had been doped. Then 
the story died out. On November 4, Ger- 
trude Ederle and, Aileen Riggin, the 
Olympic diving champion, announced 
that they were both giving up amateur 
standing to turn professional and teach 
swimming and diving at the Deauville 
pool in Miami, Florida. 

And there Gertrude Ederle met a smart 
guy sunning himself at the plage to es- 
cape the rigors of winter—a very smart 
guy, a smoothie, a cutie with brains and 
with but one flaw. It was strange but 
true that in that day of big-time pro- 
fessional promoters like Tex Rickard 
and C. C. Pyle, this million-dollar baby 
should hook up with strictly an amateur. 

His name was Dudley Field Malone, a 
reputable international divorce lawyer 
working the New York-Paris marital 
cleavage pitch, who up to that time had 
been seen only as a spectator sitting in 
the front row ringside of the public 
brawling mains and other sporting 
events. What he knew about Channel 
swimming or building up a sports char- 
acter to hit the jackpot. could probably 
have been contained in a night letter, 
but he did know a flawless gem when he 
saw it. He became Trudy’s trusted Uncle 
Dudley, adviser and friend of the family 
and, what is more, offered to put up the 
$5,000 cash which it would cost to finance 
Ederle’s second go at the waves, winds 
and riptides of the virulent stretch of 
water between Dover and Calais. 

The thing was simply loaded with 
irony. The W.S.A., which had financed 
the first swim, was prepared all the time 
to put up the money for the second. Only 
Eppie had her own way of dealing with 
her girls and thought it best not to let 
Trudy know this until the time came. 
And in the spring, the Chicago ‘Tribune- 
Daily News Syndicate woke up to the fact 
that here was one of the greatest suspense 
and reader-interest stories of all time and 
came through with an offer to’ under- 
write the swim, $5,000 expenses and 
$2,500 extra as a bonus if she made it, 
in exchange for exclusive by-line stories. 

On June 2, 1926, Gertrude Ederle of- 
ficially signed a contract with the Trib- 
une-News Syndicate on the above terms, 
thus becoming the immediate concern of 
none other than yours truly, who at that 
time was occupying the exalted position 
of sports editor and assistant managing 
editor of the raucous, rowdy, hell-raising 
tabloid Daily News of New York. 

The next day Trudy sailed for France 
aboard the S. S. Schweissfuss Der Grosse 
or whatever it was called before our side 
pinched it from the Germans during the 
war and rechristened it the Berengaria, 
a big four-stacker. Accompanying her was 
Pop Ederle, her sister Margaret, a skinny 
photographer from our picture syndicate 


and a red-haired girl reporter from Geor- 


gia named Julia Harpman. Miss Harp- 


man in private life was the wife of a 
sports writer for the United Press by the 
name of Westbrook Pegler. Her duties 
were to report the training, spook the 
stories appearing under Miss Ederle’s sig- 
nature and send us a stroke-by-stroke 
account of the big swim, if and when it 
came off, by radio telegraph. 

Awaiting Trudy at Cape Gris Nez, her 
starting point and quarters, was a new 
trainer, another gnarled and burly gent 
by the name of Bill Burgess whose wal- 
rus mustache somewhat caused him to 
resemble Bruce Bairnsfather’s Ol’ Bill. 
Burgess at least had succeeded in swim- 
ming the Channel at some time or other 
and was one of the five men who, up to 
then, had negotiated that violent body 
of water under their own steam. 

And so from June 8, when Trudy ar- 
rived in Paris, until August 6, at 6:45 
a. m., when, goggled and oiled and axle- 
ereased from head to foot, she walked 
into the water from the beach at Gris Nez 
to begin her travail, we built up: the 
fantastic story of this child’s forthcoming 
battle with the elements. 


The suspense was terrific. The Chan- 
nel was more crowded than ever that 
year with aspirants. There was an Ameri- 


.can girl from Baltimore by the name of 


Lillian Cannon who was training; a 
Frenchwoman, the mother of two chil- 
dren, Mme. Gade Corson; and another 
American, Clarabelle Barrett. Ishak 
Helmy the Egyptian was at it again, as 
was a Frenchman by the name of Georges 
Michel and even a Kraut, Ernst Vierkot- 
ter. There was not only the tingling ques- 
tion—would our girl make it, but also 
would she pull it off before somebody 
else did? 

To tell the truth, none of us knew even 
then what we had. The stuff coming in 
from France—the Syndicate handled the 
Harpman-Ederle-Burgess copy—was good, 
readable human-interest stuff, particu- 
larly when Julie wormed out of Trudy 
her true heart’s desire—all that she craved 
for herself or really wanted out of the 
swim, besides the kudos for the W.S.A., 
was a red Buick sports roadster. 

Captain J. M. Patterson, publisher of 
The News, immediately authorized me 
to order one and print its likeness in 
the paper. If Trudy came through to 
touch below the chalk cliffs of Dover, we 
were going to give it to her as a present. 
Much later, Trudy revealed that when 
the going got rough and she was dizzy 
and battered by the waves, she would 
divert her mind from the tortures by 
thinking of the red roadster and of riding 
the other kids around town in it with 
herself at the wheel, and that helped to 
keep her going. 

But we still didn’t know how big the 
story was, how this girl was going to 
capture the imagination of every man, 
woman and child in the U. S. A. 

And then she hit. With stunning im- 
pact, the black headlines of the August 
6th afternoon extras flooded the streets 
of New York. Gertrude Ederle had done 
it! An American teen-aged girl had be- 
come the first woman in history to swim 
the English Channel. And in 14 hours, 31 
minutes—faster than any man had ever 
made it. 
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Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid position 
as Hotel, Restaurant, Inn or Club Manager, 
Purchasing Agent, Social Director, Assistant 
Manager? Would you like to be able to look 
forward happily to the future? The success of 
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Louie M. Mueller Becomes Hotel 
Manager Although Without Previous 
Hotel Experience 
“For years I worked at routine jobs, none 
of which offered me the promising future 

was seeking. One day I answered a 
Lewis ad, read their book and decided to 
enroll, Now Manager of this prominent 
hotel, I'm happy in my work and, than 
to Lewis training, look forward to even 
more success.’” 
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FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” ex- 
plains how you can qualify for a well-paid po- 
sition at home, in leisure time; tells how you 
are registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis 
National Placement Service; shows how you 
can be a Lewis Certified Employe—certified to 
“make good’’ when placed in a position. Mail 
the coupon NOW! 


Course approved for Veterans’ Training. 
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Room PB-6924, Washington 7, D. C. 
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SPINNERS, FLIES and LEADERS. Year in 
and year out for over 50 years Hilde- 
brandt Spinners ond Flies have been 
CONSISTENT fish getters. 


Ask for your FREE “HINTS” TODAY 
511 High St. Logansport, Ind. 
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THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 
@ Completely sheep-lined. @ Heavy 
waterproof rubber bottoms; tough non- 
slip soles; sturdy spring-lock zipper 
with rawhide pull. @ Heavy 
brown leather uppers weather- 
proofed with Aqualac. 11” 
high. © Two adjustable 
straps for that real snug fit. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! 


Send check or money order 
(add 50c per pair for post- 
age and handling), or 

order C. O. D. Mention 
shoe size. _Immediate 
delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Only 


$1125 
per pair 
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Study at Home in Spare Time 


Whatever your status is at the moment, Legal 
Training will help you assume a more impor- 
fant position in life, create opportunities that 
lead to LARGER PERSONAL EARNINGS. For 
more than 40 years, ambitious men and women 
of all ages and occupations have been benefit- 
ing through the specialized instruction offered 
by The American Extension School of Law. 


Over 114,000 Students Enrolled 


Follow the lessons and guidance offered by The 
American Extension School of Law as expert 
instruction takes you step-by-step to the LL.B 
Degree. Our free book, "Law and Executive 
Guidance," tells all about the course—how you 
may enroll, how you may profit by Law and 
explains our easy payment plan. 


Write tor FREE Book Today! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 11-F, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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when TRUE arrives. Blood-and-thunder, blondes 
and belly-laughs—and most everything else that 
appeals to men. We're not sure ourselves how 
we do it for the price. See page §, 


Men who live danger- 
ously in all parts of 
the world tell their 
spellbinding stories in 


the famous British 
monthly, WIDE 
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Real-life adventures in 
the froxen North, the 
mysterious East, the 
jungle, the desert, the 
seven seas, vividly 
illustrated, packed 
with action, romance, 
excitement. Every 
narrative fold as it 
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New York 17, N.Y., for 12 monthly issues sent g 
direct to your address from London. 


The presses, the writers, the people let 
themselves go in one crashing roar as 
though it were the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened. 

Through articles on the subject, we 
had become fairly conditioned to the 
fact that Channel swimming was some- 
what more difficult than paddling out 
to the raft or jumping the waves at the 
beach. But not until it was dramatized 
for us by the stroke-by-stroke account 
of Trudy’s lonely fight did we realize the 
magnitude of her accomplishment. 

And for sheer, ecstatic, heart-lifting 
drama of the spoken word there were 
few that could match her battle cry, when 
with the struggle two-thirds over and 
her trainer, who in the end was but an- 
other man of faint heart, asked her 
whether she wanted to come out of the 
water, and half-grogey, dizzy and battered 
she replied: 

“What for?” 

There was even a choice bit of Gil- 
bertian comedy when, after she had 
walked ashore to complete the require- 
ments of the test and then returned to 
the tug to put in at Dover for a well- 
earned rest, His Majesty’s civil servants 
solemnly demanded passports, identifica- 
tion papers and entrance visas from the 
most famous girl in the world and kept 
her waiting two hours before they would 
let her officially onto dry land. 

Literally, New York and the rest of 
America lay at the feet of Gertrude 
Ederle. The City Fathers, headed by our 
Lord Mayor Jimmy Walker, voted her 
a triumphant welcome in the prevailing 
style, complete with fireboat fountains, 
Broadway parade and top-hatted, gar- 
deniaed Grover Whalen. Showers of gold 
beyond the dreams of avarice waited to 
fall about her brown locks. The little 
red roadster waited on the showroom 
floor. 

And that was the moment this blessed, 
silly, sentimental child decided to take a 
trip to Bissingen, in Chermany, mit der 
Papa to pay a visit to die alte Grossmama, 
instead of grabbing the first available tub 
with a sound bottom and reciprocating 
engines and sailing home to reap the 
gleaming harvest. 

The one who arrived in New York 
from Paris, where he had been untying 
the knot for a pair of disillusioned love- 
birds, was Dudley Field Malone, who up 
to this point had taken no part in the 
conversation, and if my memory serves me 
had likewise remained far away from the 
somewhat grisly environs of the hostel 
on the French coast where his charge had 
been training. He now let it be known 
that he was handling all of Miss Ederle’s 
affairs and was open to offers; line formed 
on the right. And who was at the head of 
that line when Uncle Dudley’s office 
opened for business? 

Why, I was. 

It seems that the genius who had drawn 
up our Syndicate contract with Ederle 
had either neglected to read the fine print 
or just didn’t know his business, because 
what the paper said was that we had 
bought exclusive rights to her material 
prior to and including the day of the 
swim. Period! Thereafter nothing. At the 
time when we wanted and needed it most, 
we were raus. We no longer had it 


exclusive. Legally, we couldn’t get a peep 
out of her, And, from a news sense, she 
was the hottest thing since Helen of Troy. 

The powers on The News sent me 
around to see lawyer Malone, suggesting 
cheerfully that I would have no difficulty 
in making him see that this was just an 
understandable oversight which he would 
of course be happy to correct by extend- 
ing the contract to cover her meanderings 
through the Vaterland and, above all, 
the dramatic moment of her return to 
the U.S. A., which would be bigger than 
the welcome to Admiral Dewey. 

Mr. Malone regarded me with uncon- 
cealed loathing and my proposition with 
the contempt it deserved. In the world 
of business there is no lagniappe awarded 
for dumbness. He quoted an outrageous 
figure for further essays, evinced no in- 
terest in the build-up we had provided 
for Trudy, or the money we had invested, 
including the red roadster, and sent me 
trotting back to my masters. 

This was good maneuvering and fine 
for Gertrude, except that the price he 
set marked him strictly as an amateur 
trader in the field of exploitation, boding 
not so well for the kid’s future. Your 
pro is familiar with the top prices that 
can be squeezed out of various fields of 
endeavor and grabs while the grabbing 
is good. Uncle Dudley was talking about 
money in terms of light-years. 


There were other headaches in this 
great newsbeat that we had so carelessly 
kicked away, and I intend to tell you 
about them to give you an idea of what 
editing was like in those wonderful, won- 
derful days when money meant nuthin 
to nobody. 

There was the very important prestige 
and financial consideration of the first 
pictures, compounded by the fact that 
we were a picture newspaper. We had 
printed a couple of shots transmitted by 
cable under a new process, the Bartlane 
system. But that was 1926. They could 
have been Ederle immersed in the Chan- 
nel, or they could also have been close- 
ups of the nervous system of a scrambled 
egg. The big thing would be the real 
prints when they arrived. 

Captain Patterson dropped into the 
office and inquired diffidently whether 
we were going to do all right on them. 
I knew the symptoms; we had better, or 
else. He said he’d be satisfied if we got 
the pictures the same time as everybody 
else, but that he would be inclined 
toward a jaundiced view if we were 
beaten by another sheet on the first pix 
of our own story. In the offing lurked 
the hungry Hearstian Mirror and the 
ravenous MacFaddian Graphic, both tab- 
loids. 

This was sufficient to strike terror to 
the heart of Scoop Gallico, the boy man- 
aging editor sitting in for the boss, Col. 
Frank Hause, who had been smart 
enough to blow to parts unknown for his 
annual yacation, leaving me with the 
paper and the finest assortment of hot 
potatoes ever to land in the lap of a 
junior executive. It also stimulated am- 
bition. It was no trick not to get licked, 
since all the boats bearing packets of 
pictures were due to arrive the same 
day, but how to delight my Captain, 


while insuring the security of my own 
tender hide, by beating everybody else? 

Pictures made by Art Sorenson were 
aboard three steamers. Two of them were 
due to drop anchor at Quarantine early 
Sunday morning. The third, the Empress 
of Britain, was due to dock at Quebec 
Saturday evening, August 14, which still 
meant that Sunday was the earliest any- 
body would have the pictures in New 
York. 

But a glance at the map indicated that 
while the time element was the same, 
the snow-white Empress was at sea but 
four days, making landfall at Cape Bre- 
ton, Nova Scotia, the fourth day and 
spending the rest of the time meandering 
700 miles across the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and up the St. Lawrence River. She 
would be within reach of an airplane 
Friday—if one had an airplane handy. 

Money being no object whatsoever in 
those days, we engaged six. And needed 
them all before we were through. I will 
not bore you with the details and suffer- 
ings of the little band of conspirators 
and intrepid birdmen I dispatched into 
the Northland, their difficulties in dig- 
ging up a seaplane in the wilds of Can- 
ada—you will remember that flying also 
was still in its infancy and. charging about 
the wild blue yonder at nighttime was 
just not done—the hazards of landing on 
a rough sea off Anticosti Island and pick- 
ing up the precious waterproof package 
dumped overboard from the speeding 
Empress, and the harrowing battle waged 
by a four-plane relay through fog, rain, 
wind and violent electrical storms by 
two separate groups who had split up the 
contents of the packet at Rimouski on 
the St. Lawrence. 

But at 3:00 p. m. Saturday, Capt. M. D. 
McFarlane, a former British war pilot, 
sauntered into my office with a “Here you 
are, old chap!” and dropped the precious 
film on my desk. Eureka! We had it. A 
clean 24-hour beat. Nobody could touch 
us! 

You will wonder why I have taken 
time to narrate this brilliant triumph of 
initiative, courage and imaginative think- 
ing on the part of a great editor and his 
fearless staff. It is only to show you how 
dumb a guy can be when he really tries 
and what journalism was like in those 
days. 

We smacked the best of the pictures 
for all of page one of the pink edition 
dated Sunday, which hit the street at 
8:00 p. m. Saturday. The best the op- 
position would be able to do when they 
snagged their pictures off the boats Sun- 
day morning was study them and have 
plenty of time for nice layouts in the 
Monday morning editions. 

The pink edition of the rival Mirror 
showed a blank as far as Ederle was con- 
cerned. But when their first white replate 
hit the streets at 9:00 o’clock that night, 
there on page one was the exact same 

icture. 

Had the Mirror, too, hired airplanes, 
foiled the elements and defeated time? 
Why bother? They had merely ripped 
off my beautiful front page, tacked it 
up on a board, photographed it and re- 
produced same—on the chance that news- 
papers don’t sue other newspapers, and 
so what if we did. 


If I'd had any brains I’d have held 
back my precious scoop until our 2-star 
final which came up at midnight. By 
that time there wouldn’t have been any- 
body left at the Mirror plant big enough 
to make the decision to swipe our shot. 
Editors go home early on Saturday night. 

Yes, that was quite a Sunday, that one 
of August 15, for it was around 4:30 in 
the afternoon that surgeons at the Poly- 
clinic Hospital were incising the person 
of Rudolph Valentino in an emergency 
operation. The hullabaloo attendant 
upon the illness and subsequent death 
of America’s greatest vicarious lover was 
the only event that could and did chase 
Gertrude Ederle off the front pages and 
keep her off until her return to New York, 
August 27. 

Nevertheless, even during her absence 
the offers continued to pour in and either 
bounce off the stony facade of Mr. Ma- 
lone or come to rest on his desk in an 
ever-increasing pile. According to Miss 
Viets, an offer of $25,000 to endorse a 
swim suit was turned down as insufficient, 
as was a bid for a theatrical tour at $4,000 
a week for forty weeks, and that one item, 
in my primitive mathematics, comes to 
160,000 boffos. 


At last came advices that Trudy was 
homeward bound. She sailed for New 
York on the Berengaria. Apparently her 
little side trip had not injured her stand- 
ing, because none other than Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce was a passenger on the same 
liner and never got a tumble from the 
news hounds. But we will see... . 

The plans for the triumph to be 
awarded Trudy upon her arrival in New 
York Friday, August 27, was in the hands 
of the Mayor’s Committee, of which the 
Hon. Grover Whalen was chairman. 
Closely collaborating and sharing the 
spotlight was Mr. Malone. 

My own assignment on this day of 
days was the presentation of the longed- 
for and so well-earned red roadster to 
our darling when she stepped ashore from 
the city tug at the Battery, a _heart- 
warming duty and another one which, I 
regret to report, I did not carry out with 
any conspicuous success. 

Down the bay went the good ship 
Macom. Aboard were Whalen and Ma- 
lone, Mom. Ederle and a variety of rela- 
tives, Magistrate Charley Oberwager, 
representing the United German Socie- 
ties, a Mister Frank P. Burch, president 
of the Meat Council of New York, West- 
brook Pegler, a horde of pressmen and 
photographers, and your narrator. 

The Berengaria went “Wooooooo!” 
from behind the curtain of the morning 
mists, then turned the corner and came 
up the bay as the sun broke through, 
its beams dancing on the blue waters. The 
Macom hoye alongside importantly, the 
band played See the Conquering Hero 
(ine) Comes; yells, cries, yodels and 
shrieks drifted down from the high black 
walls of the liner. Engines chuffed and 
snorted, bells rang, whistles blew and 
there was Trudy waving an American 
flag and wearing one of those awful 
cloche hats that were the mode that year, 
almost hiding her sweet face, and Pop. 

A gangplank was stretched, the band 

[Continued on page 116] 
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Some of these ads even bore a bogus mantle of scientific author- 
ity. “Twenty-five per cent of all people are susceptible to ‘light 
blindness.’ These people are endangering their eyesight by at- 
tending picture shows. The jumping images on the screen are 
certain to affect the retinas of their eyes. The other seventy-five 
pet cent will also hurt their eyes in lesser, but serious, degree. 

fake this simple test for yourself. After you leave a picture 
theater and come into the light, measure the time before you 
can clearly read an ordinary column of type.” These self- 
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appointed guardians of the nation’s eyes failed to mention that 
anyone, with good or bad sight, emerging from a dark room into 
a bright light, will have difficulty in reading even large type 
immediately. 

Editorials began to appear in such important papers as the 
Chicago Tribune attacking the nickelodeon as an evil force 
that would blind children and/or transform them into the 1900 
equivalent of juvenile delinquents. A prominent judge wrote 
a letter to a New York newspaper which said: “Nickelodeons 
indirectly or directly caused more juvenile crimes coming into 
this court than all other causes combined,” a statement more 
sweeping than grammatical. 

Nickelodeon owners in various communities formed associa- 
tions to protect their interests, and the first organized protest 
of the motion-picture industry against its defamers—a protest 
which continues to this day—was under way. 

Little did I suspect that day in 1904, when I thought, too, that 
seeing a movie was a blinding experience, that only a few years 
later I would begin to devote a lifetime of activity to the— 
“flickers,” later to be dignified as “the motion-picture industry.” 


(Note: it has always been called an industry, not an art, even 
by those who were in on its christening.) 

Even those engaged in the business of making the flickers 
thought they would be a passing fad, a chance to get some 
quick money while “suckers” would pay a nickel to see “gallop- 
ing tintypes’—another term applied by their detractors. The 
plan of these early film-makers was to hit and run, and then go 
back to their regular businesses, which ranged from fur manu- 
facturing to race-track bookmaking to almost every other form 
of human activity. 

Thomas A. Edison himself, who, when he said, “Let there be 
incandescent light,” made the motion-picture camera and pro- 
jection machine possible, had no faith in their future. Totally 
lacking any entertainment sense, he thought the popularity of 
the motion picture would be fleeting, and saw in the machines 
which were to revolutionize world entertainment only a source 
of small and temporary royalties. He delegated the actual picture 
making of his company to a few of his business executives, and 
paid no attention to what was being turned out by the cameras 
which bore his name. 


Photos of Early Movies Courtesy Museum of Modern Art Film Library 


Among the employes of the Edison Company was a young 
mechanic named Edwin S. Porter. You may remember my telling 
you about him. He had gone to work in the camera shops of the 
company, and was never sure whether he wanted to continue 
with motion-picture work or join the young new American giant, 
the automobile industry, as a mechanic and possibly a future 
engineer. But he hadn’t enough money to quit Edison, so he 
went on experimenting, inventing, developing—and became in 
a short time, and almost in spite of himself, the father of the 
dramatic motion picture. 

Porter was one of the first movie makers to master the intri- 
cacies of the camera, and was the screen’s first great cameraman. 
He was also the first cameraman-director—a combination that 
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THIRTY ODD YEARS IN HOLLYWOOD 


strangely has been rare to this day. Tiring of such photographic 
banalities as the cameras were then grinding out—New York 
im a Blizzard, Tearing Down the Spanish Flag (an epic of the 
Spanish-American War, followed a week later by a scene of 
sailors landing in Cuba, grandiosely entitled Our Flag Is There 
to Stay), Dancing on The Bowery, Fatima, Coochee-Coochee 
Dance and such other childish creations of a child industry, 
Porter began to wonder why a coherent, dramatic story could 
not be told by the camera. His imagination had been stimulated 
by a young Frenchman, George Melies, who had been a magi- 
cian, caricaturist, actor and scenic artist. As in more recent years, 
the French producers were iconoclasts in their film thinking, 
and at the turn of the century George Melies had discovered a 
new form for the screen. The first to realize the magical possi- 
bilities of the movies, the inventor of the trick picture—Cinder- 
ella at the ball, with the pumpkin changing into the carriage and 
back again at midnight, and A Trip to the Moon, which carica- 
tured the period’s wild excesses in scientific and mechanical 
daydreaming—he was the first Walt Disney of the screen. His 
“special effects,” which today are routine miracles of Hollywood, 
amazed and fascinated the eyes of the first movie-viewers. 

Young Porter looked at these creations of Melies and pon- 
dered. Later he told me he thought they were “the fastest-moving 
pictures” yet made. But his sense of drama and realism made him 
shy away from the purely theatrical and fantastic subjects that 
attracted Melies. Why could not people on the screen act like 
people in life, instead of like puppets on an invisible string? 
‘Today, of course, such a question sounds obvious to the point of 
absurdity. To appreciate what my old friend Porter accom- 
plished, you must remember that the movie then was to present- 
day films what the squeaking crystal set was to modern radio. 

To answer his own question, Porter made The Life of an 
American Fireman, which showed a typical day in a fireman’s 
life from the moment he awoke to the breath-taking climax of 
the heroic rescue of a mother and child from a burning building. 
Although the picture marks a milestone in American movie 
making, Porter had to make it while his superiors at the Edison 
Company weren't looking. When it was completed, they were 
aghast. In later years, Porter told me of the scene that took 
place in the small projection room when this historic film was 
first run off. Edison turned pale. He looked at Porter and said, 
“Porter, you must be crazy. People will never sit through a whole 
reel—ten minutes of a single story. They're used to variety—three, 
four, five subjects on a single reel.” 

“Mr. Edison, they’re used to stories, too,” 
Porter stood his ground. “Once they knew they 
can see, as well as hear or read stories, they will 
never accept The Destruction of the Standard 
Oil Plant at Bayonne except as a news event. 
They will never accept vaudeville skits, either, 
except in live form.” Finally, when Edison re- 
fused to be convinced, Porter offered to pay for 
the negative if it proved to be a failure. “What?” 
Edison screamed. “Do you realize that you’ve 
spent eight hundred dollars on that monstrosity?” 
I'm afraid two or three Edison executives were 
fired that day. 

How often were these skeptics to be heard 
again as the history of the movies unreeled! The 
same chorus became the background music of the 
screen over and over again, with every advance 
the screen made. A few years later, the theme 
was changed to “They'll never sit through three 
reels devoted to a single subject.” Another time 
lapse, and the lyric—set to the same tune—was, 
“They won't stand for color—it will hurt their 
eyes.” Another fade-out, and the dirge became 
“They'll never stand for sound pictures—they’re 
used to silent films, and like to write their own 
scenarios as they go along.” I’m quite certain that 
when we achieve three-dimensional films, the 
grandsons of these first Thomases (no pun in- 


the theater for illusion, and this is too lifelike.” And when, in 
some Brave New World of the future, some still unborn scientist 
puts odor on the screen, so that we—well, I mean they—can smell 
the flowers in a garden or in a vase in an interior set, these same 
pessimists will be around, wisecracking, “Why, it leaves us wide 
open. Can you imagine word-of-mouth that says, ‘That picture 
smells’?” 

But to get back to this original controversy. I think you know 
what happened. The Life of an American Fireman turned out to 
be The Birth of a Nation of its day, or the Gone With the Wind 
of your generation. It was to prove how right Porter was—that 
American film audiences wanted stories, that they wanted living 
drama in preference to extravaganza and news, and almost 
within a week of the first showing of the film, the screen was on 
the march toward becoming the greatest medium for storytelling 
ever known. 

This was back in 1903, when there were few nickelodeons, and 
the picture audience was still limited to the lowest of the low- 
brows. It made no impression on the other film makers. They 
preferred to think a crazy experiment had somehow escaped with 
its life. But Porter knew he had discovered the real use of the 
camera as a medium of entertainment. The Life of an American 
Fireman had used stock shots of a fire engine speeding out of 
a firehouse, racing through the streets, reaching a burning build- 
ing and setting up ladders and hoses—shots that previously had 
served as the climactic half of a picture show. He had staged only 
a few scenes for dramatic effect. Now he began to plan a whole 
movie in advance, with every scene to be photographed in its 
proper sequence for the effective telling of a story. And now 
he had the confidence of his company. 

What followed was the granddaddy of all crime films, with 
more triumphant offsprings than Man O’ War—The Great Train 
Robbery. An even more dramatic and integrated screen tale 
than Porter's first, it proved the American film story was here 
to stay, and foreshadowed its growth from the daring length 
of 800 feet (under ten minutes of running time) in 1904, to 
the two and a half hours common today. 

There is among most screen historians an erroneous belief that 
D. W. Griffith invented the close-up and thus widened the 
dramatic power of the screen for all who followed him. It. was 
really Porter who inyented the close-up, but when he did, he was 
not thinking of heightening drama or showing what was going 
on in the mind of the character, as Griffith utilized the close-up 
to do a few years later. The first close-up was the face of the 
bandit in The Great Train Robbery, firing a gun right into the 
camera to create the illusion of firing directly into the faces 
of the audience. (Screen history repeats itself so frequently and 
in so many directions! In Spellbound, a picture made by two 
great film creators, David O. Selznick and Alfred Hitchcock, only 


tended, Mr. Edison) will be around to chant, 
“Not a chance, they won't take it; they come to 
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The filming of an early close-up under the direction of D. W. 
Griffith, The overwrought character at right is Henry B. Walthall. 


three years ago, what do you think the last shot in the picture 
is? Right!) 

Exhibitors were given the choice of placing this shot at the 
beginning of the film, to excite the audience into an expectancy 
of gripping, realistic drama, or as the climax of the film at the 
end. Only a few exhibitors ever put it at the beginning, for 
when it flashed on the screen the audiences fled in panic from 
the theater. Placed at the end it served a double purpose, for 
in those days many audiences would sit through three or four 
showings; the pistol shot, though silent, served to empty theaters 
promptly and increase the turnover. 

It was only after I had seen these two story films that I began 
to reconsider my earlier opinion of motion pictures. At that 
time I became a reporter on the early weekly trade paper, Film 
Reports. Things moved fast in those days, and soon I was as- 
sociate editor. In spite of the high-sounding title, one of the 
duties of that exalted office was to solicit advertising. 

One of the first prospects I tackled was Edwin S. Porter, who 
had just left Edison to form his own independent company, 
Defender Films. He had improved the Edison projecting ma- 
chine into something he called the “Porter Projector,” and either 
he left to develop his own ideas, or was fired for having the 
effrontery to put his name on an Edison product, however im- 
proved. I never knew which. 

When I hit Porter for an ad he told me 
there was nobody around who could write 
one to satisfy him. “If I write an ad you 
like,” I asked him, “will you take a page?” 
It was my time against his investment, not 
much of a gamble at the rate the little 
paper was paying me. He said he would, 
so I sat down and wrote—God forgive me!— 
“Defend Your House With Defender Films!” 
Advertisers were easy to please in those days. 
J got the page. 

Soon after our first meeting, Porter in- 
vited me to become scenario editor of De- 
fender. The word “scenario,” to denote a 
photo play, had just been coined by one 
of the early film semanticists. I told Porter 
I liked the sound of the title, but I could 
hardly qualify as a scenario editor since I 
didn’t even know what a scenario was. He 
showed me one. It consisted of two type- 
written pages containing eighteen brief 
scenes, and was titled The School-Marm’s 
Ride for Life. I read this epic in two min- 
utes flat, turned to Porter and asked, “Is this a scenario?” “That's 
it,” he replied. “Then I’m a scenario editor,” I announced. There 
and then began an association which brought me, with Porter, 
in 1912, to Adolph Zukor's Famous Players Film Company, 
which grew into Paramount, whose production head, about a 
decade later, I was to become. 

Looking back over the last page or so, I wonder whether my 
allegiance to Porter and my reporting his invention of the 
close-up gives him a false emphasis to the disparagement of 
Griffith. It is true that Porter was the first film maker to recognize 
and initiate the film story. It is likewise true that D. W. Griffith 
gave the screen story greater style, fuller scope, more skilled 
dramatization and more fluidity than any preceding director, 
including Porter. 

If Porter used the first close-up for pure shock, Griffith em- 
ployed it for dramatic effect and emphasis. But I remember D. 
W. telling me how shocked he himself was at the first reactions 
to his revolutionary technique. When he had completed his first 
picture utilizing the close-up to underline the expressions and 
emotions of Dorothy Gish, Henry B. Walthall and Blanche Sweet, 
the consensus of exhibitors was that they could not run a picture 
“which cut people in half. Our customers will ask ‘What hap- 
pened to their feet?” They actually feared this photographic 
amputation would make their audiences believe the film was 
defective. Naturally, Griffith fought back against this witless 
campaign for all-or-nothing-at-all of an actor with such de- 
fiant rebukes as, “By cutting my actors off at the waist I’ll put 
this industry on its feet.” As so often happens, the public was 
ahead of the vendors and took to the close-up with open mind 
and open eyes. Before long the footless fears of the exhibitors 
had changed to the boast that because of the close-up, every 
person in the audience had a front-row seat. 

One last note on Porter, and he will leaye our correspondence 


Edwin §S. Porter, the movies’ first 
storyteller, 


to be returned to his obscure corner in the graveyard of a forget- 
ful industry. Porter was a poor boy, imbued with a real sense of 
social justice. He made a picture called The Kleptomaniacs in 
which he showed a rich woman shoplifting and a poor woman 
stealing a loaf of bread. The rich woman, surrounded by lawyers, 
is discharged. The poor woman receives a long prison sentence. 
The last shot of the picture showed a blindfolded Justice balanc- 
ing a loaf of bread against a strand of pearls, with the blindfold 
coming off and Justice winking at the audience. 

Despite this film and several others like it, Porter was a lifelong 
Republican and essentially a conservative man. I can imagine 
the look on his face, were he producing today, to find himself 
summoned before some Congressional subcommittee to explain 
his “Un-American” movies. 

As ever, 
Bak 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 
Dear B. P.; 

Your letter answers most of my questions more fully than I 
could haye hoped. The stuff on Edwin S. Porter, obviously the 
Father of His Medium, is swell. It makes me realize how much 
you've been holding out on me all these 
years. For if Porter was the first American 
film maker, preceding Griffith by half a 
decade, and you were his scenario editor, 
you must have been the first in America to 
hold such a job. 

This brings me to a new batch of ques- 
tions I'd like to throw at you. Who wrote 
the scenarios you were supposed to edit? 
Since writing for the screen was an unex- 
plored field in those days, where did these 
original masterpieces come from? How was 
a steady flow of material maintained? What 
kind of stuff came in? How were the stand- 
ards determined, and by whom? Did the 
writers set the style, or were they already 
treating their material according to the de- 
sires of their producers, much as they do 
today? 

As an occasional screen-writer and a self- 
appointed Hollywood historian, I'd like to 
know more about the development of the 
screen story, from its crude beginnings in 
the earliest days to its fully developed, some- 
times overdeveloped present size. 

Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Budd: 

The first writers for the screen were the producers, the direc- 
tors, the actors, the bookkeepers and the elevator men (in such 
“studios” as occupied upper-floor lofts). Believe it or not, film 
producers—or manufacturers, as they were more correctly called 
—actually advertised for stories: “Make $100 a month by writing 
photoplays.” This did not mean that $100 was paid for a photo- 
play. The average price was $10, but it was assumed that 
anyone who tried hard could write ten a month. And the fact 
is that the early scenario writers who were engaged on regu- 
lar weekly salaries soon after “the story” was established—at 
pay of $35 to $50 a week; yours lovingly was among them 
—were expected to turn out, and did, two one-reel stories every 
week. 

In my own case, Rex Pictures (successor to Defender Films, 
after a change of Porter’s partners) made two single-reelers a 
week. I would write the first on Monday, Porter would get his 
cast and paint his sets—all sets were painted then and would 
swing in the breeze which ostensibly came from the window 
painted on the waving set to justify the motion—on Tuesday, 
shoot the picture on Wednesday, by which time my second 
scenario was ready for the same operations on Thursday and 
Friday, and both pictures would be shipped off to the dis- 
tributors on Saturday. That was our program week in and week 
out. 

My first script was written during Christmas week; so it was 
probably inevitable that the story should feature a kind-hearted 
cop—there were some in 1910—who finds a lost child on Christ- 
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mas Eve and takes it home to have Christmas with his wife and 
his two little children. [ hope you will not blackmail me with 
this, but—the wife discovers that the child is her sister’s, who ran 
away from home because its mother had married again after 
the child’s father had left wife and baby, and who, being a 
precocious progenitor of Bette Davis, hated her stepfather. I 
suppose it doesn’t come as too much of a surprise to you that the 
cop and his wife decide to make the child their own, and the 
picture ends with the cop’s warmhearted kids sharing their 
Christmas presents with their new sister. They don’t know the 
child’s name; so they call her Carol, after Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol. You can nominate me for a How Corny Can You Get 
award if you like, but believe it or not, A Cop’s Christmas Carol 
cleaned up. (Maybe that was why I was attracted to Damon 
Runyon’s Little Miss Marker, which I produced in 1932, and 
which made Shirley Temple, then 4, a star.) 

Among the early writers who became regular contributors to 
the screen was a newspaperman named Roy L. McCardell, who 
became the author of the first serial, which, if memory serves me, 
was called The Million-Dollar Necklace, and which was the 
first mystery ever filmed. Another was Frances Marion, whose 
price was $15 for one scenario, or $25 for two, and who is 
now a $2000-or-more a week writer in Hollywood. Other 
pioneer scenarists were Jeanie MacPherson, identified with so 
many of the C. B. DeMille epics, and Anita Loos, who sold 
her first scenario at the age of 15 for $15. Anita is still one 
of our foremost writers of popular Broadway and Hollywood 
successes. . 

Along with the producers’ advertisements for scenarios sprang 
up hundreds of “scenario schools,” offering courses of instruc- 
tion in writing for the screen for fees ranging from one dollar to 
$25. These “experts,” who had never written a scenario or been 
inside a studio, also offered to criticize and correct scenarios 
for fees as low as 50 cents or a dollar. If everyone thinks he 
has at least one book in his system, surely in those days every- 
one thought he had at least a hundred film scenarios in him. 
They poured in on us in every form, written on anything from 
post cards to wrapping paper. 

As scenario editor, I was required to read these submissions 
and select those—perhaps the loosest use of the plural ever em- 
ployed—that were deemed suitable for production. After read- 
ing hundreds, if not thousands, of scrawled pages called A 
Counterfeiter’s Regret or Never Darken My Door Again, in 
which the entire plot was told in the title, it took something 
less than genius to conclude that film stories in sufficient number 
for the rapidly increasing production rate would never come 
from this amateur and often illiterate mass of authors. It was 
then that the McCardells, Frances Marions and even yours truly 
began to look like the Dickenses and Shakespeares of the new 
medium. 

As these and others like them began to be relied upon for a 
consistent output of film stories, they were either put on weekly 
salaries or the price of their scenarios was increased, maybe to 
$25 or even to $35, as epoch-making a jump in its’time as the 
advance in recent years from $15,000 to $200,000 and up for 
a popular novel or play. 

Everybody in a film plant from president to janitor had a 
hand in the shaping of a story in those days. There was no need 
for any poll of “audience receptivity” or “audience penetration.” 
Audiences would accept any kind of story, from the craziest 
farce to the most gruesome tragedy. They were fascinated by 
the mere process of seeing a story emerge from a projection 
machine to a screen, acted by living, though shadowy, people. 

Indeed, the players were more shadowy than even the camera 
made them. Unemployed stage actors, who looked with con- 
tempt upon the screen as a bastardized art, but who nevertheless 
had profound respect for the money that screen players re- 
ceived—often as much as $10 a day!—began to visit the studios 
seeking work in make-up no make-up man today would dare 
to contrive except for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, so that they 
would not be recognized. Thus, under assumed names, they 
supplemented their stage incomes. It was an unwritten law 
that if one Broadway actor met another whom he recognized, 
they would greet each other by invented names, and that their 
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presence in a film studio was never to be mentioned to their 
friends, 

D. W. Griffith himself, a frustrated dramatist and a stock- 
company actor and director, worked under the name of Law- 
rence Griffith. It was not for many years, when he was ready 
to do his most important film work, that he allowed his right 
name to be known. Also from the ranks of Broadway and out- 
lying stock companies such actors as Thomas H. Ince, J. Searle 
Dawley, King Baggott, Arthur Johnson, Francis X. Bushman 
and Maurice Costello were drawn to the embryonic film studios. 

One such humble actor, I remember well, was named Max 
Aronson. He was from Brooklyn, N. Y. Max had been out of 
work for a long time, and needed money desperately. He had 
never seen a horse, except those attached to brewery wagons, 
until he left Brooklyn for the open spaces of Fort Lee, N. J., 
where he heard a Western was being shot. When the director 
asked what his name was, Max promptly replied, Broncho 
Billy Anderson. He was given a part and a horse—which he 
promptly fell off. That was the introduction to the screen of 
the first great Western star, forerunner of William S. Hart 
and Tom Mix. Though Broncho Billy learned eventually to sit 
on a horse without falling off, he never became a great rider. 
As a consequence, he originated the stand-in stunt man, the 
expert rider who is photographed in long shots while the hero is 
photographed in close-ups as he gallops past the camera on a 
wooden horse. 


With such newcomers to the films the screen story 
widened in horizon and variety. As knowledge of 
the camera expanded and its vision literally in- 
creased, better and more-faceted stories could be 
told and were demanded. Richer stories, with 
more angles and deeper roots, required better, 
more lucid, more subtle acting. The actors, with their theater 
traditions and knowledge of drama, began to stimulate writers, 
directors and producers. 

Real sets began to replace painted backdrops. Realism was 
being sought and captured. I remember old “Pop” (Sigmund) 
Lubin, a German-American who had manufactured optical 
lenses in Philadelphia, and who became one of the early pro- 
ducers of motion pictures, telling me that he had been a [ool to 
go into movies instead of producing plays on Broadway, and he 
illustrated his folly by adding, “In the theater an actor can rush 
on the stage and yell, “The ship has sunk with all on board!’ It 
costs five thousand dollars to say that on the screen, and some 
people can get drowned, yet!” 

But the long, uphill march toward more and more lifelike 
representation, more lavish sets, more sweeping vistas in outdoor 
scenes, was on. 

As ever, 
Tbh 3 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 
Dear B. P.: 

Thanks for giving me the low-down on just how movie stories 
got that way. In return, I promise to bring up not more than 
once a year, no matter how strong the provocation, A Cop's 
Christmas Carol. 

Your anecdotes about Broncho Billy (I love that Western star 
from Brooklyn who had never seen a horse before!) bring up a 
whole mess, or should I say constellation, of questions I’ve 
wanted to ask you about those carbuncles on the derriere of 
Progress, the stars. 

I think that the star system has booby-trapped more poten- 
tially good films than all the supervisors, assistant geniuses and 
the rest of the Hollywood impedimenta put together. Even from 
my own experiences 1 know what star-worship can do to the 
best of intentions. 

Once I was assigned to a story about youth in the depression 
by a producer who professed honesty and who asked me not 
to pull any punches in writing a screenplay about young people 
as I knew them, largely unemployed, bewildered, boxed in by 
forces they could not understand. 

“I want a story about young people as they really are,” the 
producer insisted. But just about the time I was ready to turn in 
my script, the producer signed one of the current glamor girls 
to play a leading part. The fact that there was no possible part 
for her in this picture was a detail that was conveniently over- 
looked. Miss Shirley Surefire, as we might call her, assured our 


picture of box-office success. And so the film was made, with the 
necessary compromises to accommodate the material to Miss 
Surefire’s talents. These were noteworthy, I must admit, espe- 
cially in a sweater or a bathing suit. 

On another occasion I was assigned to do a treatment of Re- 
becca West’s The Thinking Reed, a beautifully written book 
about an attractive, sophisticated woman who abandons her 
handsome lover for a fat, unattractive but fabulously wealthy 
French automobile manufacturer. The novel dealt with her ad- 
justment to this man. I followed the book as closely as I could, 
feeling that we were on our way toward a different, somewhat 
more mature kind of picture. I thought this right up to the 
moment I heard that Cary Grant had been penciled in to play 
the fat, unattractive husband, thereby canceling the whole idea 
of the book Miss West had written. 

I could go on citing such instances indefinitely. Hardly a 
week goes by without our seeing some picture in which the 
original conception and characters have been twisted and tor- 
tured into caricatures of themselves in.order to make them suit- 
able vehicles for the bobby-soxers’ latest passion. Thus it is that 
Alexander Graham Bell is cut down to the size of Don Ameche, 
and Brahms comes to us as an engaging juvenile like Robert 
Walker. 

But before I work myself up into any more of a lather about 
this, I want to ask you the question that was on my mind when I 
started this letter. It seems fairly obvious that the outstanding 
European pictures we've been enjoying in New York succeed 
because they are not cluttered up with stars, because they are 
peopled by good actors subordinated to the theme and story 
of the film. Wasn’t this more or less true in the early periods 
of American film making (though I suppose not even stars could 
do anything to A Cop’s Christmas Carol!)? When and how did 
this whole star thing get started, anyway? Was it smart business 
policy, foisted on a guileless public by shrewd showmen? Or 
did the Great God Public have a hand in it, too? In other words, 
I’m asking you to go back to the scene of the crime, so to speak, 
and if memory serves me right, that shouldn’t be too difficult 
for you, for you're down in my book as one of the first to 
publicize and exploit, if not conceive of, America’s first movie 
stars. 

Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Budd: 

I’m afraid I can neither take any of the bows nor accept any 
of the blame for being among those who initiated or sponsored 
the star system. The stars were put in the screen heavens by 
your Great God Public; and the public, believe it or not, actually 
had to fight to get them there. 

The first American producers were licensed by the Edison 
Company to use its patented camera and projection machine. 
The licensed producers became members of an organization 
called the Patents Company, later to be bitterly contested by 
the independent producers who fought for a free camera and 
therefore a free screen. 

The Patents Company producers did not merely fail to pub- 
licize the names of their players; they were definitely and ag- 
gressively opposed to publicizing them. They proceeded on the 
theory that a Biograph picture, a Lubin picture, a Selig picture, 
should be sold only under its brand name. The producers were 
so brand-conscious that they painted their company’s names on 
the props in every scene; Kalem would appear on a lamp shade, 
Vitagraph on a chair, Biograph on a window blind. Some 
thought this was done so that one company couldn't steal 
scenes from another. They even prohibited exhibitors from 
mentioning the names of the casts on their marquees or in 
their lobby displays. Obviously, they were not showmen— 
perhaps they were not even good businessmen to conceal from 
the public the names of the players who were presumably, at 
least theoretically, to attract and entertain the public. But they 
believed that anonymous players could be employed for $50 
to $100 a week, while if they became known they would demand 
—who knows?—perhaps as much as $500 a week! 

But the American public has always been a hero-worshiping 


public, a public that must haye its baseball gods, its swimming . 


stars, its football heroes, even its favorite gangsters. Such a 
public would not be denied its new galaxy of gods. 

With singular inconsistency or lack of imagination, the golden- 
curled girl in early Biograph pictures was always named Mary 


in the subtitles of her pictures. Soon people began asking ex- 
hibitors when they could see “Little Mary” or “Our Mary” 
again. Bowing to the first popular demand for screen stars, alert 
exhibitors began putting “The Biograph Girl” on the marquees 
of their theaters when they were showing a picture with Mary, 
instead of the title of the picture. By this time picture audiences 
began to be known as fans, short for fanatics, and no fanatical 
admirer of Mary was going to accept anything less than her 
real name, Soon the secret was out, and Mary Pickford became 
the first public-made star, 

But if the public thought it had learned the real name of the 
Biograph girl, it was mistaken, for her real name is Gladys 
Smith. I didn’t know whether I was being spoofed or not, but 
when I asked her mother, Charlotte Smith, how she came to 
choose this name for Mary, she told me that when they came 
down from Toronto to seek stage parts for the child actress, 
people told her that Gladys Smith lacked glamor as a stage 
name. They tried for a long time to think of an arresting name 
for Mary, and once between one-night stands they passed one 
of the earlier Fords. “Let’s pick Ford,” Charlotte said, and thus 
was christened one of the great stellar personalities of a new 
entertainment medium. 

In quick succession “The Vitagraph Girl” was revealed as 
Florence Turner; the little man with the sad smile as Charles 
Chaplin; the funny fat man as John Bunny; his feminine co- 
player as Flora Finch. Maurice Costello, Francis X. Bushman, 
Owen Moore and James Kirkwood became known as the first 
matinee idols of the films and anonymity was gone from the 
screen forever. 

Despite themselves or because they saw the error of their ways 
in the bright glow of the nickels that poured into those box 
offices which exploited the names of the new favorites, the heads 
of the various companies that made up the Patents Company 
belatedly sought the services of a talent new to motion-picture 
making, the press agent, to shout to the world that each of them 
had the greatest star of all. But already the oncoming horde 
of new independent producers had seized “Little Mary” and 
many another early box-office magnet from the folds of “The 
Trust,” as the independents called the owners of the patents. 

So Carl Laemmle, who had just begun making IMP pic- 
tures, the letters standing for Independent Motion Pictures, 
walked off with Mary Pickford, and Robert H. Cochrane became 
one of the first great publicists of the industry by making her 
its best-known star—a process which Little Mary’s personality 
and lovability greatly aided and hastened. The fact that I was 
later Adolph Zukor’s publicity director at the time when his 
Famous Players Film Company had Mary on its star roster may 
lead you to believe your old man is indulging in some boyish 
rivalry here, but honestly, Budd, there never has been a star in 


The pioneers of Famous Players-Lasky. Left 
to right: Jesse L. Lasky, Adolph Zukor, Samuel 
Goldwyn (then Goldfish), and Cecil B. DeMille. 
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the film business easier to publicize than “America’s Sweet- 
heart.” And I should add here that any credit I’ve been given 
within the industry for having created that phrase is so much 
eyewash. Standing outside of a theater one night I heard a man 
say, “That’s our Mary—everybody’s sweetheart.” (We were senti- 
mental in those days.) Changing “everybody's” to “America’s” 
is something that doesn’t exactly call for a Pulitzer prize. 

Speaking of credit, a lot of us in Hollywood get credit for 
things that just happened to us, or for accomplishments that 
were actually forced upon us against our will. 

Hundreds of people have asked me why I picked Shirley 
Temple for Little Miss Marker, the picture that made her one 
of the top six stars of the screen. I didn’t pick Shirley, she picked 
me—or rather Al Hall picked her to pick me. 

We were about to start production on Little Miss Marker 
under Al Hall’s direction and had selected Cora Sue Collins, 
a clever child actress with some reputation, for the title role. 
A few days before the picture was to go before the cameras, Al 
went to a preview of a two-reel Fox picture to see the work of a 
new cameraman who was said to be unusually good. In it was 
Shirley Temple, then being used by her studio only in shorts. 
Hall came out of the theater forgetting all about camera work 
and thinking only of Shirley as Little Miss Marker. The next 
morning he told me he had found the perfect child for the 
part. I reminded him that we already had found Cora Sue 
Collins I pointed out that we both liked her, that she was a 
fine little actress, and that we had given her a four-week contract 
at $150 a week. He pleaded with me to see Shirley; I stubbornly 
refused. “We've both picked Cora Sue,” I said. “We can count on 
her for a good performance, and we can’t break her heart by 
taking her out of the picture now.” 

The day after that when I came to the studio, my secretary 
told me that a Mrs. Temple was outside with a child of 4 to see 
me. I said, “Tell Mrs. Temple the part is filled. She’d better go 
home; we'll keep Shirley in mind for another part sometime.” 

At this point came Shirley’s voice through the door, in a 
plaintive plea. “Please, Mr. Schulberg, you've got to see me! I’ve 
studied so hard for this part. I must talk to you!” 

What are you going to do? Shirley came into the office, sans 
Mama, and bowled me over. She began speaking her lines, 
which she had letter-perfect. Al had given her a script, and her 
mother had taught her the part overnight. Shirley couldn’t even 
read then. She never fluffed once. She recited long speeches with- 
out an error, and with that wonderful voice and that face lit up 
in a way no Hollywood make-up artist could achieve. I was a 
goner. In the course of the production, She even knew the parts 
of the other members of the cast better than they did. “Oh, Mr. 
Menjou,” she would call from the sidelines. “You made a mis- 
take. The line is—’ And she’d have it right every time. 


But to go back to Our Mary. She was not only 
the first great star, she was one of the longest- 
lasting stars, and she brought to the industry a 
dignity and grace that still light the way for many 
of the present-day twinklers in the film constel- 
lation. 

As the first to realize her box-office appeal, Carl Laemmle 
really deserves a book all his own. He was a young immigrant 
from Laupheim, Germany, who owned a clothing store in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. When he saw the new nickelodeon business 
begin to flourish he converted his store into a picture theater. 
(Judging by the way he dressed from that time on, I always 
suspected that he did not sell the stock of clothing but kept it 
for himself. One day his suit would be too tight, and the next 
day he'd be wearing one four sizes too big for him.) He told me 
once with some chagrin that when he booked The Passion 
Play to show in his theater he engaged two kooch dancers to 
ballyhoo it. When he learned about the profits that were being 
made by the picture producers of this period, he saw no reason 
to be merely an exhibitor. He then organized the IMP Company, 
which grew into Universal Pictures. Not only every relative of 
Laemmle’s from Laupheim, but everybody ever born there, I 
think, got a job at Universal. He was a man of great courage 
and tenacity of purpose, but some of the present Goldwynisms 
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could as easily have been ascribed to him as to Goldwyn. 

Once I suggested to him that he make The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame because he had Lon Chaney in his employ, and he 
told me he didn’t believe women liked football pictures. (He 
later made The Hunchback, though; and it was an outstanding 
picture.) 

I happened to be in Laemmle’s office at Universal City one 
day in the early ’20s when he was giving the man who was in 
charge of his Western productions, Henry MacRae, what-for 
for having spent $54,000 on a picture. He was working himself 
up into a great heat about this. “It is ruinous!” he shouted. 
“No Western picture can cost $54,000!” At this moment his 
secretary brought him a telegram from his daughter, Rosabelle, 
who was in New York. He opened it, saw the signature, and 
his face became suffused with a tender smile. “It’s from Rosa- 
belle,” he said to MacRae, and then he read it to him. “Dear 
Daddy, saw two dresses would like to buy It is okay?” He 
turned to his secretary and said, “Telegraph her, ‘Dear Rosa- 
belle, buy all the dresses you want. Loye, Daddy.” ‘Turning 
back to MacRae and the frown, he said, “From now on, no 
more blank checks, I'll tell you exactly what you can spend.” 
Then catching himself and the secretary at the door, he called 
out, “Change that wire. Say it is okay to buy two dresses.” 

As ever, 
BAR 
P.S.: Only a few minutes after I wrote down the name of Selig 
as a member of the Patents Company, a flash came over the 
radio that the grand old man, William N. Selig, had just died 
here in Hollywood at the age of 84. Only a few days ago King 
Baggott, one of the first greats among screen stars and later one 
of the important directors, died here. It seems that the covered- 
wagon pioneers of the film are fast taking the sunset trail. 


Selig was one of the first producers to come to Hollywood. 
He built a studio on Mission Road and because he was making 
jungle serials among his other productions, he bought the 
animal stock of a broken-down circus and put them on exhibi- 
tion next to the studio. This became known as the Selig Zoo, 
the first zoo in Los Angeles or its environs. He charged 25 cents 
admission to the zoo, and these quarters actually paid for his 
studio lease. A short time later, when Selig was nonproductive, 
Louis B. Mayer and I jointly rented the studio from him and 
it became known as the Mayer-Schulberg studio. 

Mayer was fascinated by the aged and toothless lion in the 
zoo, and when Marcus Loew made his arrangements to have 
Mayer become head of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production, he 
photographed this lion and used it as his trademark. Leo the 
Lion of today may have more teeth, but he owes his trademark 
origin to a tired old lion in the Selig Zoo. 

Selig produced one of the first big Westerns, The Spoilers, 
by Rex Beach. It featured the first great screen fight between a 
hero and a heavy, William Farnum ys. Tom Santchi. The Spoilers 
was long famous for this fight. It represented in motion-picture 
terms what the Dempsey-Firpo fight was to the professional prize 
ring. To this day, Gable, Tracy or Bogart can get their brains 
knocked out, but the first generation of film-goers will scoff 
and say, “Not like The Spoilers fight.” I found this to be true 
when I remade The Spoilers with Gary Cooper in the Farnum 
role, and Bill Boyd in Santchi’s. I told Cooper he would have to 
take a beating or be criticized as a soft-ball player in contrast 
to the mayhem handed to and handed out by Farnum. Cooper 
actually put on the screen battle of the century, but people 
everywhere, newspaper critics and fans alike, said, “Not like 
the original fight.” They're like the old-timers who say there 
never has been another fighter like John L. Sullivan. Memories 
of one’s youth stay green. 

You will probably remember your frequent visits as a little 
boy to our Mission Road studio. I always thought you were 
showing a precocious interest in the new art form until I found 
you in the zoo trying to act like a lion tamer. It might check 
your ego a little, but believe me, Budd, at 6 years old you could 
have done much more harm to those lions than they could 
have done to you. 

As ever, 
Bake 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 
Dear B. P.: 
Your letter on early stars with its postscripts on the Selig Zoo 


brought back a rush of memories. What an unbelievable place 
for kids that was, the studio lot with its castles and western 
streets, and that zoo. 

At the studio I remember watching some of the great early 
directors, Fred Niblo and John Stahl. I remember Lon Chaney 
in those frightening make-ups. And I remember watching you 
make a scene from a picture called Rich Men’s Wives. I was 
about 7 years old then. In this particular scene, a gin-drinking 
stepmother at the height of a wild party brings her little step- 
son downstairs in his nightshirt and puts him under a fountain 
as a gag, while the revelers roar laughing. The boy was about 
my own age, the water in the fountain had been warmed for 
the scene, and he was having a swell time. But the script called 
for him to be unhappy. He was supposed to cry; the director 
pleaded with him to cry, but he just couldn’t. Suddenly his 
real father grabbed him and shook him and slapped’ him, 
shouting, “Cry, damn it! You want your father to have to go 
back to the mines?’ The father was ordered off the lot. But 
after that the kid had no trouble crying. “Gee,” he blubbered 
to me afterward, “you're I-l-lucky you don’t have to act in 
p-p-pictures.” 


But to get back to your letter. You've referred 
several times to the Patents Company. All I know 
about the Patents Company is that it was the first 
great film trust, that it temporarily blocked the 
path of film progress and that it was finally super- 
seded by the second wave of pioneers, the Zukors, 
Laskys, Goldwyns, Laemmles and Mayers. 

As I understand it, these independents, back in 1912, were 
really “outlaws” in the eyes of the Patents Company. I know 
that a regular knock-down-drag-out went on for years between 
the two groups. But since you were in on that fight, maybe you 
could give me more of a blow-by-blow account. Just how did 
these “outlaws” manage to hold out against the power of the 
Patents Company, and what steps led them to their eventual 
leadership in the film industry? 


Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Budd: 

The story of the Patents Company and its determined 
opposition to all independent — unpatented — competition, 
and its final dissolution is Act One of the great unfolding 
drama of American film history. Without some knowledge 
of this early movie trust, the whole development of the 
motion-picture industry can never be understood. 

The ‘Thomas A. Edison patents, cover- 
ing the essential parts of the motion-pic- 
ture camera and projection machine, were 
legally far from unassailable. Claims were 
made for parts of equipment which were 
never used, while more essential claims 
for integral units of the machines were 
overlooked entirely. As a result, the Eng- 
lish and French pioneers began to infringe 
upon the Edison patents or add improve- 
ments of their own. Edison and these com- 
petitive patent-holders finally got together 
and pooled their patents. They thereupon 
issued licenses to certain producers to use 
the patents in the making and projection 
of pictures. These companies comprised, 
in addition to Edison, Biograph, Vita- 
graph, Selig, Kleine, Kalem, Gaumont, 
Lumiere and Pathe (the last three being 
French companies). 

These companies then created a distrib- 
uting company, named General Films 
Company. They rented the films to the- 
aters, exacting $2 a week rental from eath 
theater for the right to use the projecting 
machine. 

Their collective vision did not go be- 
yond this $2 rental fee. With similar 
thinking, all film was sold by the pro- 
ducers to the “exchanges,” so called be- 
cause they would actually exchange films 
with one another, for a flat 10 cents a foot. 
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As the usual—in fact, uniform—length of each picture was one 
reel, or 800 feet, a print would sell for $80. The profit was 
the difference between the sale of prints and the cost of the 
negative, so naturally the more prints that were sold, the more 
money was made. 

No one thought then of restricting the number of prints for 
longer runs in each theater, with a percentage of the gross of 
the theaters as a fair compensation for the film exhibited. That 
was much too scientific a method of merchandising for the 
early producers, or manufacturers, as they preferred to call 
themselves. But even with these primitive principles of distribu- 
tion, a river of nickels flowed into the coffers of the Patents 
Company licensees. 

The idea of making a picture that cost $800 to produce and 
that would gross as much as $5,000 soon began to appeal to a 
few doughty adventurers like Carl Laemmle, P. A. Powers (an 
ex-cop from Buffalo), Edwin S. Porter, of whom you have already 
heard in these letters, a team of race-track bookies named 
Baumann and Kessel (whose B. & K. brand was one of the 
better known independents) and altogether as variegated a 
group of soldiers-of-quick-fortune as ever scrambled into a new 
industry. 

This meant war. The Patents Company people found them- 
selves with their patents down. The lawyers for the independ- 
ents were quick to find and point out to their clients all the 
defects in the patents claimed by the trust. Patents Company 
attorneys began suing the independents for infringement. Some 
of the plaintiffs resorted also to less gentlemanly methods of 
trying to suppress the independent threat, hiring hoodlums to 
smash the cameras of independents and to beat up their players 
and technical crews. Pitched battles were fought on the streets 
as well as inside the independent studios. People were brutally 
beaten and even shot. No other young industry in America 
has ever had to go through such guerrilla warfare as was car- 
ried on from both sides of those patents’ lines. 

When the early independents came to Hollywood, shortly 
before 1910, they were not seeking sunshine and the opportunity 
of photographing exteriors for a longer period of the year, as 
many people nowadays suppose; they were seeking escape from 
process servers and the hoodlums of the Patents Company. The 
sunshine was just an extra dividend. 

James Cruze once told me that he was shooting a Western in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., with the cowboys using blank cartridges 
in the shooting scenes as usual. Suddenly he heard the “bang” 
of a sure-enough bullet being fired by one of the cowboys. It 
was fired right at the camera. Later it developed that a trust 
goon had snagged a job as a cowboy with the purpose of smash- 
ing the camera. In those days if work was suspended for a day 
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“There are four words, Parker, we never want to hear pass 
your lips ... sensible, reasonable, practical or comfortable.” 
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it meant that the entire picture was ruined and the money lost. 

We independents began to challenge the stilted, regimented 
product that was issued by the trust as a direct result of its 
closed thinking in all other departments. A film could only be 
one reel in length; it could be sold only on a flat footage rate; 
actors should not be publicized lest they become important and 
demand more money; no one new, no matter how great an 
idea for a motion picture he might have, was to be allowed into 
the charmed circle, and so forth. Such static condition could not 
long be endured by the ruggedly individualistic independents. 

Among these was a young man, Adolph Zukor, who had 
owned a penny arcade on Fourteenth Street in New York which 
he had converted into a nickelodeon. He had formerly been a 
partner of Marcus Loew in the fur business. Zukor was an 
immigrant from Hungary. He had seen one or two four- or 
five-reel features which had originated in Europe—the Italian 
Quo Vadis and Cabiria, the French The Life of Moses (for 
some strange reason, perhaps because the people there are 
more patient than we, the first long pictures came from Italy 
and France), and he envisioned a consistent program of five-reel 
’ pictures. Blind as usual from the glare of the Edison projector, 
the General Film Company (a subsidiary of the trust) insisted 
upon playing these pictures one reel at a time on successive 
nights, rather than abrogate their self-imposed limit of one 
reel per show. George Kleine, opposed to this policy of his 
Patents Company associates, dared to engage the Astor Theater 
for the showing of Quo Vadis at an admission price of one 
dollar. It is difficult to explain now what a revolutionary step 
that seemed then. It was almost as staggering as if someone 
today were to exhibit a film running twelve hours. 

Zukor watched and waited. For the making of a whole pro- 
gram of full-length pictures, he wanted, in the terms of the 
fur business, a good inside man. That is actually what he called 
the man who was to be in charge of production. This man 
he found in Edwin S., Porter, and together, in 1912, they formed 
the Famous Players Film Company. 

Zukor wanted to start with James O’Neill in his great stage 
success, The Count of Monte Cristo, or with James K. Hackett 
in his equally well-received Prisoner of Zenda. But just as these 
stars were signed, announcement came that Sarah Bernhardt had 
completed in France a four-reel picture based upon her own 
stage triumph, Queen Elizabeth, with Lou Tellegen as the Earl 
of Essex. The picture had been produced by the Eclipse Studios 
of Paris, and in this picture Zukor almost saw his own eclipse. 


“How can I start a Famous Players Film Company,” he asked, 
“when the most famous player in the whole world has just 
made a picture in France?” I have since seen Zukor go through 
many crises and emergencies, but never have I seen him so per- 
turbed as he was then. His whole world was crumbling. His 
dream of famous players in famous plays—a phrase he loved 
and kept repeating like a ritual—had turned into a nightmare. 
Suddenly there was a glint in his eye. “It may be Eclipse,” he 
shouted, “but it is not a full Eclipse. It is a French company, 
with no American outlet. Let us see if we cannot buy the 
American rights to Queen Elizabeth.” 

He could and he did. We secured the American rights for 
$10,000. The picture was shown at a one-dollar admission at 
the Lyceum Theater in New York, and the onward march of 
the full-length picture was begun, never to return to the hide- 
bound Patents Company one-reel rule. 

Strangely enough, Zukor welcomed competition in the fea- 
ture-film field because he wanted every theater in America to 
be able to show feature films consistently instead of mixed 
programs of single reels. He realized that only features could 
lift movies out of the nickelodeons and ‘into the picture cathe- 
drals where he wanted them to be shown. Zukor’s entire execu- 
tive staff in those days consisted of four of us—‘“the four boys” 
we were called, or more often, because we had to shout so 
loud to have ourselves heard above the din and traffic of Eighth 
Avenue and 26th Street in New York, where our studio was 
located, “The Four Hoarsemen.” They were Al Lichtman, in 


charge of sales; Al Kaufman, studio manager; Fred Meyers, in’ 


charge of the laboratory and the technical end of the studio; 
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and me. We were each making $200 a week—a munificent salary 
in those taxless days. Zukor called all of us into his office one 
day and offered us contracts for $500 a week, for life. The other 
three wanted to grab it before the boss changed his mind. But 
I suddenly got cagey. I said we wanted to think about it over- 
night. I will never forget Zukor’s dazed expression—he didn’t 
know whether I was crazy or whether he had been crazy to 
make the offer in the first place. Opposite the studio was a cozy 
little joint called the Castle Cave. The concoction for which 
the bar was famous was a sort of early-day version of the atom 
bomb known as the Castle Cave Special, containing, I think, 
every alcoholic liquid known to man. To the Castle Cave we 
repaired to make our decision. After the first Castle Cave Special 
I pointed out to my confreres—we were all under 25 at the 
time—that any fixed salary for life, even the astronomical figure 
of $500 a week, would eventually become an iron collar that 
would end by choking us. It would look smaller and smaller 
with each passing week, month and year. It would destroy incen- 
tive. I said I would rather go on making $200 a week with a 
prospect of making more than $500 eventually, than to know 
that I already had that sum, but no more, for always. With 
each added Castle Cave Special, either I got more eloquent or 
my listeners more paralyzed, but the upshot of it was that we 
staggered out denouncing Zukor as an exploiter, a crook and 
a probable robber of children. 

The next morning when we all trooped into his office to give 
him our negative verdict, the astute Zukor took one look at our 
faces and before any of us could open his mouth, said, “Boys, I 
too thought it over overnight, and the offer is withdrawn.” 


Later we settled on retaining the same salary of 
$200, but in addition we were to get one share of 
stock a week. Three years later, when I left Zukor, 
my stock was worth $280,000. This is probably the 
only time in all the years of our association that 
I ever outsmarted Zukor. 

At about this time a young vaudeville impresario, Jesse L. 
Lasky, had just dropped his entire capital in a show called 
The Folies-Bergere, the first attempt to combine theater and 
nightclub ever attempted in New York, roughly resembling the 
French institution. He looked upon the new importance of the 
feature film—so called because the long pictures were featured 
over the single-reelers—as a quick means of recoupment. His 
brother-in-law was Sam Goldwyn—then his name was Sam Gold- 
fish—who was the champion glove salesman of the country, if 
not of the world. (No matter what his experience in the glove 
business, Sam has never used kid gloves in his battles with the 
film industry.) Sam raised $5,000 each for himself and Lasky, 
and induced Cecil B. DeMille, then a stage director of some 
renown, to put in $5,000 and be Director-General—maybe it 
was this title which gave DeMille the idea of the puttees which 
he still wears when directing—and they organized the Jesse L. 
Lasky Feature Play Company. They acquired screen rights to 
The Squaw Man, Dustin Farnum’s stage hit, and offered Farnum 
a quarter of the company to play the role on the screen. But 
Farnum had just had a bad experience with some oil stock; he 
told Lasky, Goldfish and DeMille that he would play the part 
for $5,000, but no stock. The three raised the $5,000 and hied 
to Hollywood, where, in 1914, The Squaw Man was filmed in 
an old barn on the corner of Vine Street and Sunset Boulevard, 
which later became the Paramount Studios. Exactly eight years 
later, Lasky and I figured out that based upon the exchanges 
of stock into Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, and again into 
Paramount, at the price quoted on the Stock Exchange that 
day, the share in the company that Farnum had turned down 
in favor of $5,000 cash would have amounted to $8,000,000. 
This must be one of the highest prices on record that anyone 
ever paid for caution. 

The Squaw Man established the Jesse L. Lasky Company as 
the foremost competitor of Famous Players. Adolph Zukor, the 
little Napoleon of the movies, saw his first potent rival in this 
new company. Lasky was never, in any technical sense, a pro- 
ducer. He was a personality; a man who could inspire others. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he has never read an entire script 
from beginning to end. Even if he did, he would not know 
how to criticize or reconstruct it. But he had great spirit. When 
I think back to those days, I realize that picture makers then 
had something that is nearly erased from the industry today. 
The Laskys, the Laemmles, those forerunners of our independ- 
ents of today, loved to make pictures. They were on fire with 


the realization of what a great medium they had stumbled into. 

When Zukor saw the Lasky Company starting to make a 
series of fine pictures under the skilled direction of C. B. De- 
Mille, he effected an affiliation with it, the merged outfit being 
named Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, of which he was to 
be executive head and Sam Goldfish, treasurer. But before 
Goldfish had signed the first check for his salary, he and Zukor 
knew that no company, no industry, was big enough to contain 
two such forceful men with coequal authority. So Zukor bought 
Goldfish out. 

You've undoubtedly heard how Goldfish became Goldwyn. 
When Sam left Famous Players-Lasky, he formed a company with 
Archy and Edgar Selwyn, combining their names to call the 
new outfit Goldwyn. Two years later the company was bank- 
rupt, and Goldfish had legally changed his name to Goldwyn. 
The Selwyns later told him, “You not only broke us, but took 
half of our good name as well.” 

At about this time the Patents Company was held by the 
courts to be a trust acting in restraint of trade, and the camera 
and projection patents were thrown into. the public domain. 
Suddenly the field was open to all, and ideas became the coin 
of the business. Anybody with the price of a camera and an 
idea for a picture became a producer. Some fell by the wayside. 
Others became the Mayers, Schencks and Warners of today. 


Speaking of DeMille, as I was a little further back,. re- 
minds me of a story I’ve always liked. In spite of his having 
specialized in Biblical subjects—The Ten Commandments, The 
Sign of the Cross, The King of Kings, The Crusaders—he will 
probably go to his grave known as the bathtub-director. DeMille 
truly glorified the bathtub on the screen. He was the man who 
more than any other brought to Hollywood and wore with 
elegance and distinction the directorial toga. With his leather 
puttees, his valet who always carried a chair behind him so 
that whenever the chief paused the chair could be set down to 
meet his expectant derriere, he brought a regal and commanding 
force to the position of director. God he cast as his Vice President 
in Charge of Locations! 

One of the many stories to illustrate this point concerns the 
time when DeMille was spotting location shots at Santa Monica 
for The Crusaders. Two bums lying on the beach saw De- 
Mille and his staff arrive. DeMille that morning was playing 
Charlemagne or Alexander the Great. Austerely he announced 
to his assistants, “I want one thousand people here, two thou- 
sand there, and we'll put the castle up on that hill. The gal- 
leons, at least fifty of them, will come in here, The men will 
start wading in in this cove. The Israelites 
will gather on that knoll and look with fear 
upon the approaching hordes.” Then De- 
Mille majestically stalked off, leaving his 
assistants to tear out whatever hair they 
had left. One of the bums said to his pal, 
“Let’s get the hell out of here.” “No,” the 
other one answered. “Let’s stick around. I 
want to wait and see if that guy in the 
puttees is going to walk on the water.” 

It was this kind of grand gesture, this 
thinking of the minutest scene in terms of 
thousands of extras, that made the more 
timid producers invent the phrase, “Over 
DeMille to the poorhouse.” Yet DeMille 
has the most consistent record of money- 
making pictures in the industry. 

Forgive me if I’ve wandered a bit from 
your question of the trust vs. the independ- 
ents. But the achievements of the inde- 
pendents of those days were no more 
prolific than the anecdotes they inspired 
and I couldn’t resist passing on a few of 
them to you. 

As ever, 
Bek 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 
Dear B. P.: 

I’ve been reading back through this hot- 
and-heavy correspondence and I’m begin- 
ning to see that in spite of all your 
anecdotal detours a real pattern is emerg- 
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ing out of what for a little while seemed to be autobiographical 
chaos. 

The first period, for instance, from 1896 or so to 1903 would 
be Edison’s “newsreel” flashes, in which the only entertainment 
value was the novelty of seeing moving figures on a screen. 
The second period, from 1903 to about 1910, dominated by the 
Patents Company, featured crude one-reel melodramas and pie- 
in-face comedies; in the third period, from 1910 to our entry into 
World War I, the independents fought an uphill battle against 
the trust, developing the medium through the production of 
four- and five-reel pictures, doing film versions of literary classics, 
introducing unique film stars like Pickford and Chaplin, estab- 
lishing a revolutionary film technique exemplified by Griffiths’ 
great prewar productions—The Birth of a Nation, Intolerance— 
and making movies a household word throughout America. 

Now the curtain is ready to go up on the fourth period, which 
I would date roughly from 1917 to 1927. This is the first decade 
of film history of which I have any first-hand knowledge. As 
streaky and full of blemishes as an old silent print is my memory 
of our going to Hollywood some thirty years ago. There we 
were at the once-elegant Alexandria Hotel and it was raining, 
day after day and week after week it seemed, until finally I asked 
you if we couldn’t live someplace where it wouldn't rain eyery 
day. I remember our moving eventually to the Beverly Hills 
Hotel (today more elegant than ever) where all sorts of glamor- 
ous movie stars of the time were pointed out to me. But the only 
star for whom I could work up any enthusiasm was Art Acord, 
and the only vivid memory I have of our stay at the Beverly Hills 
is of the monkeys I used to feed there every afternoon. 

I realize now of course that this decade was the one in which 
American movies really came of age, became a weekly habit for 
a majority of Americans and captured the imagination of the 
world, I realize now that it was a turbulent period, famous not 
only for its escapades and high living but for solid achievements 
like The Covered Wagon, The Big Parade, The Gold Rush and 
your own Wings. But I remember that era only as a child would; 
so once more I’m calling on you to take some of your own, more 
coherent memories out of moth balls, to try to bring to life again 
that colorful and crucial era. 

Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 

Dear Budd: . 
Yes, the years between 1917 and 1927 saw the film chrysalis 
grow into the butterfly, even with full color. There was a kind 
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of mad fury about making pictures during that decade. It was 
the era of the first big salaries; the time of experiment and dar- 
ing; the period of full and free expression that brought stars 
to the fore, that gave directors their greatest opportunities and 
that made the American motion picture the favorite screen en- 
tertainment of all countries. 

The business was wide open. Any independent with even 
limited capital could compete with the strongest studios, with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount or Fox. Theaters threw their 
doors open to the best product, from any source. Even producer- 
owned theaters welcomed the independents. Cynics said this was 
because, having just smashed the trust, the big producers were 
sensitive to possible antitrust action against themselves, but it 
is my private view that the men who controlled the companies 
in those days actually and actively encouraged good independent 
products as being stimulating to their own producers and help- 
ful, to the box offices of the theaters they owned. I remember 
Adolph Zukor, whose Paramount Company at that time owned 
and operated about 1,500 theaters, telling me that he had found 
out how much those theaters could make in a week—the figure 
was about $200,000 profit weekly—but that he had not yet found 
out how much they could lose in a week. That knowledge came 
later, when during the depression years he learned that that 
number of theaters could lose twice as much—or $400,000 a 
week. That was what finally put Paramount in bankruptcy. 


It was the time of Mack Sennett and his bathing 
beauties and Keystone Kops, out of whose ranks 
came important stars of the dramatic feature pic- 
ture—Gloria Swanson, Bebe Daniels, Wallace 
Beery and Marie Prevost. These Mack Sennets set 
the style for all film comedy until the adyent of 
Ernst Lubitsch and the Lubitsch touch brought a more adult 
and a more subtle vein of screen humor. 

It was the time of merging and fusing—of personalities, of 
ideas and styles of storytelling. It saw the emergence of three 
of the most popular male stars the screen has ever known: 
Harold Lockwood, Rudolph Valentino and Wallace Reid, not to 
mention Jack Pickford, Milton Sills, Bobby Harron, Harrison 
Ford, Jack Gilbert, Lew Cody—all of whom have passed away. 
We pioneer producers seem to liye to ripe old ages; but these 
handsome, gifted leading men died young. 

I got on the gravy train myself in 1919, when I organized 
Preferred Pictures with Al Lichtman, now vice-president of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, as my distributing partner. I have al- 
ways thought Lon Chaney made his greatest picture for Pre- 
ferred when he played the Chinese who brought Christianity 
to a small New England village. It was based upon Wilbur 
Daniel Steele’s Ching Ching Chinaman, but we timidly called 
the picture Shadows. It cost $62,000 and grossed more than 
$1,000,000. You may have forgotten that you made your first 
appearance on the screen in that picture, playing one of the 
boys on the skiff lying in the harbor, on which Chaney finally 
set himself adrift, with the subtitled comment to the audience, “I 
think mebbe I go home China-way.” Today it has been para- 
phrased by Greta Garbo, “I t'ink mebbe I go home Sweden-way.” 

It was during the Preferred days that I found a girl who was 
later to make the screen blaze with her warmth. She was Clara 
Bow. Clara was a Brooklyn girl who had won a magazine beauty 
contest, the prize for which was a small part in Down to the Sea 
in Ships. She played a hoyden in boy's clothes, and when I 
first saw her smile on the screen and flash those dark eyes at 
the audience, some inner voice shouted, “Here is a star!” 

I signed Clara for $75 a week, with options reaching $500 in 
the seventh year. Her contract was revised so often upwards that 
by the time she had finished its term she was getting $5,000 a 
week. But actually she was not getting it. I paid her one-fifth of 
her salary in cash and put four-fifths of it in a trust fund which 
would be paid over to her upon the completion of her contract. 
Clara used to raise hell weekly over this arrangement. Every 
Wednesday, which unilormly is payday in Hollywood studios, 
she would burst into my office and put on a greater act of rage 
and fury than Medea ever displayed. “Whose money is this?” 
she would yell at me, “Who's working for it? Why am I con- 
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sidered good enough to be one of the five biggest stars on the 
screen [and she was!] and not smart enough to take care of my 
own money?” 

I would say, “Run along, child, I’m busy, but go take a look at 
your contract. Some day you'll thank me for saving your money.” 

When Clara retired, she had a tidy fortune. She bought her- 
self a cattle ranch near Las Vegas, married a cowboy star, Rex 
Bell—he recently ran for Congress in Nevada—has two fine boys, 
and thanks me every week for not having been moved by her 
scoldings. 

One of the most cheerful personalities among directors of that 
day was Mickey Neilan, a wild Irishman with real directorial 
talent who lived every day as if it were to be his last. One of 
the fastest-shooting directors as well as one of the ablest, Mickey 
was a symbol of Hollywood's gold-rush days of easy come, easy 
go. I can remember when Mickey had not one but two white 
Rolls-Royces, one for himself and Bessie Love, Gloria Swanson 
or whoever was his love at the moment, the other for his private 
orchestra. He used to like to round out an evening by taking 
name bands home with him to play until dawn. One of his 
favorite bands for these private concerts was Abe Lyman’s. One 
night Abe showed up at the Sunset Inn where he was playing, 
but his musicians failed to appear. After biting his nails for al- 
most an hour, Abe said, “Hell’s bells, I know where they are. 
Get that so-and-so Neilan on the phone.” He found his band. 

It was this same Mickey Neilan who was once shooting ex- 
teriors in New York for The Prince Chap, starring Edward 
Peple. He told his assistant a week ahead to get police permits 
to work. Mickey started to shoot a scene in front of the Bre- 
voort, one of the oldest hotels in Greenwich Village. About 
20,000 people gathered to watch the proceedings. Traffic was 
jammed, buses were stopped, everywhere were confusion and 
noise, Suddenly three policemen appeared. “What are you doin’ 
here?” a red-faced sergeant demanded. “Making a picture,” re- 
plied Mickey. He called over his assistant to show his permit. 
The assistant searched madly through his pockets, and finally 
remembered he had overlooked getting the permit. At this point 
the sergeant yelled, “Look what you're doin’! You're ruining 
New York! I c’d book you for disturbin’ the peace. What's your 
name?” Mickey gave it to him, emphasizing the “Mickey.” The 
sergeant wrote it down. “What company is this?” “The Shamrock 
Tilm Company,” replied Mickey. “What's the story about?” “It's 
a little homespun story, called The Boy From Ireland,” said 
Mickey, in his best brogue. The sergeant turned around to his 
men, and shouted, “Get those buses out of the way, reroute the 
traffic, control these people—give Mr. Neilan anything he wants. 
He's making a foine picture.” 

Neilan wanted a publicity man for his company. A friend sent 
him a sallow-pussed stringbean named Peter Smith (now famous 
for his M-G-M shorts). Peter was one jump ahead of his boss 
for getting into headlines. The Democrats were having their 
convention in San Francisco. Neilan and his company were there 
on location. Suddenly it was announced that Woodrow Wilson 
was arriving secretly to attend the convention. Wilson, silk hat 
and all, with secret-service men and dignified attendants, arrived 
at the ferry building. The Chief of Police, caught off-guard, 
rushed a police escort to bring the President and his entourage 
to the hotel. Citizens cheered and lined the streets as the “Presi- 
dent” rode by. Mobbed at the entrance to the hotel, the “Presi- 
dent” stood up in the back of the car, raised his hands for 
attention, and said: “People of San Francisco, I have come all 
the way from Washington not to attend the Democratic Con- 
vention, but to attend the opening of the greatest picture ever 
made, Marshall Neilan’s River’s End.” It took the whole Police 
Department to get Neilan,; Smith and company safely out of San 
Francisco after that one. It was years before Neilan could go 
back. The “President” was an actor named Faulkner, a vaude- 
ville impersonator Pete had dug up in Portland. 

In 1925 I returned to Paramount as General Manager in 
Charge of Production. Since 1919 the picture business had risen, 
run over and settled down with banks on both sides—and I do 
mean banks! For by the mid-20s had come, in place of private 
investment, corporate finance. Finance capital, the bankers like 
to call it—stock issues with bank underwriting sold to the public. 
This at first brought a greater flexibility in production, but 
later the inevitable constriction that bank controls finally cause. 
Stalwarts like Louis B. Mayer, Darryl Zanuck and J. L. Warner 
have led a noble and often victorious battle against bank rules 
in trying to keep a fluid screen from freezing up under the icy 
fingers of finance. 


But in spite of the efforts of these leaders, pictures have 
become stylized. The next revolution in Hollywood, possibly 
induced by the vigorous new competition from abroad, will be 
toward a more adult and more adventurous screen. 

The Paramount that I returned to was not quite as paramount 
as the great company I had left in 1918 to produce independ- 
ently. The executives had lost their control over the manage- 
ment of their company, ceded step by step to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, financiers. They had lost control over the producing 
units of the studio. Every such unit—the Cecil B. DeMille unit, 
the Raoul Walsh unit, the James Cruze unit, the Allan Dwan 
unit, ran itself as though it were a completely independent 


business. Combinations of stars and directors would dictate to’ 


the company what they would or would not do, how a picture 
would be fashioned, how it would be cut, how much it would 
cost. I left the Paramount convention of sales forces in Chicago, 
in August, 1925, to return to the studio and face a hostile mob 
of players, directors and their writer-satellites determined to 
maintain their dominance over the company. Zukor and Lasky 
ran me over to the Dearborn Street station where I was boarding 
the Chief to go back to Hollywood, and Zukor’s last statement 
to me as I boarded the train was: “If you have to fire Pola Negri 
to show them there is a new order, do it.” Pola at that time was 
our biggest international star. And it must have cost Zukor a 
painful effort to say that. 

As it turned out, Zukor’s remark was uncomfortably close to 
being prophetic. My first battle at the studio was with Pola 
Negri. She had just completed a picture called The Tattooed 
Countess which had been directed by Mal St. Clair. This had 
become one of the entrenched units of the studio. I went over 
the list of completed pictures, and the Negri picture headed it. 
I telephoned Mal and asked him when I could see the picture. 
He stammered around and finally got it out—Miss Negri hadn’t 
seen the picture yet herself, and until she did no one else could 
see it. I reminded Mr. St. Clair that he and Miss Negri were 
employees of Paramount, that I was in charge, and that I wanted 
to see the picture immediately. In those days that was like a 
commoner spitting in Marie Antoinette’s eye. 

Within ten minutes Miss Negri flounced into my office, play- 
ing both roles of The Tiger and the Lady with the tiger ahead 
by a broad jump. She wasn’t merely hot, she sizzled! She always 
saw her pictures first, she informed me, and only when she and 
the director thought her latest one was in shape to be shown to 
mere executives would they show it to me. 

I reached for the cost sheet, glanced at it, and then said, “Miss 
Negri, I see The Tattooed Countess cost 
$452,000. I don’t know how good it is, but 
if you buy it for that amount I'll take my 
chances that I’m not making too bad a 
deal for the company. Until you buy it, 
though, the picture is our property, and 
I'll tell you when you may see it.” 

Pola had not been talked to that way 
since she first achieved fame in the German- 
made Passion, which brought her and 
Lubitsch to prominence and Hollywood. 
When word of the Negri battle spread 
through the lot, there was pandemonium 
. among the artist-bosses of the studio. But 
they knew a new order had arrived. 

Those were hectic days. The Paramount 
stars then were Negri, who was more pop- 
ular abroad than in America, Richard Dix, 
Bebe Daniels, Ray Griffith, Wallace Beery 
and Raymond Hatton, Adolphe Menjou 
and Lois Wilson. These stars had been 
with Paramount for many years and had 
all reached a low ebb of popularity. Never- 
theless they were all receiving several thou- 
sand dollars a week under the questionable 
system by which stars receive larger and 
larger salaries as their yearly options arise, 
even though their talents and attractions 
may be drooping. 

As these options matured, however, 
I began refusing to exercise them. Every 
one of these stars had some championing 
executive in the home office, and every one 
of these refusals led to a pitched battle over 
the telegraph and telephone lines. I began 
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to resign regularly, every week. At one time Zukor called me the 
most resigned executive in Hollywood. 

It was necessary to replace some of these stars with newer and 
fresher ones. I was in a spot. I had to make good. I had already 
brought Clara Bow to the studio. She was now to begin her 
meteoric rise to top stardom. I saw a young man named Gary 
Cooper in a small part in Samuel Goldwyn’s The Winning of 
Barbara Worth. That whisper from some star-stork spoke up 
again. “Here is another star,” it said. Fortunately, Gary was a 
free agent. I signed him and put him with Clara Bow in Children 
of Divorce. A good director, Frank Lloyd, was at the helm. After 
three days of shooting Lloyd came into my office and pleaded 
with me to take Cooper out of the picture. “He can’t act,” he 
shouted. “He'll ruin the picture.” “I don’t want him to act,” I 
shouted back. “Just let him walk across the screen, even with 
his back to the camera, and they'll love him.” Lloyd asked for 
time to think it over. The next morning I assured him that I 
would take all the blame if Cooper ruined the picture, and 
would give him a memo saying he had asked to be relieved of 
Cooper and that I had insisted upon Cooper remaining in the 
picture. Lloyd gallantly refused to accept this note, but when 
he went to find Cooper, we learned to my dismay that he had 
returned to his ranch in Wyoming. He refused to come back. 
He said Lloyd had told him he couldn’t act, and that he agreed 
with Lloyd. It took many telegrams and telephone calls and 
finally an appeal to his father, Judge Cooper, asking him to 
persuade Gary to return as an act of honor, to turn the trick. 
Cooper has never gone back to the ranch, except as a gentleman 
rancher between pictures. 


Tn quick succession we brought Carole Lombard, 
Fredric March, Ruth Chatterton, Kay Francis, 
Nancy Carroll, Buddy Rogers and Sylvia Sidney 
to Paramount stardom. 

The flow of foreign artists to Hollywood, both 
players and directors, came as a natural sequence 
to the luster of the American motion picture on the screens of 
the world, as well as the larger compensation being paid by a 
rich industry as compared with the comparatively poor foreign 
pay. 

In addition to Negri we got Emil Jannings and Marlene 
Dietrich at Paramount; Vilma Banky came to Goldwyn, Greta 
Garbo to Metro. Hollywood attracted also some great foreign 
directors: Mauritz Stiller, discoverer of Garbo; Victor Seastrom; 
and F. W. Murnau, one of the real giants among silent directors. 


? 


“That last was from Jeremiah 
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THIRTY ODD YEARS IN HOLLYWOOD 


————— 


They enriched the American screen with the vitality of their 
art and stimulated all their American fellow-artists. One thing 
is certainly true, there was no isolationism among the American 
film men and women of those days. 

Being a studio head looks like a soft job to the uninitiate. 
All the wits among writers and directors have had many a day 
of it making up jokes about the ignorant producer, all of them 
told in italics when applied to the head man on a lot. “A studio 
head is a man who knows what he wants, but can’t spell it.” 
“Mr, Head Man always called the main male character in every 
story Joe. When I asked him why, he said, “Every Tom, Dick 
and Harry is called Joe.’” Long before Sam Goldwyn began to 
revise the English language, sometimes for the better, these 
stories were swapped wherever film people gathered—if the head 
man wasn’t present; in fact, sometimes even if he was present, 
and sometimes because he was. 

Yet the head man has to be many kinds of a man. He has to 
be a benevolent despot, he has to be judge and jury in the 
continuous squabbling between players and directors, writers 
and directors, fellow-members of a cast, stars who want the same 
story, or simultaneously, the same director; and almost every 
other possible conflict, silent or declared, that can occur among 
volatile, articulate and emotional people. He has to be father- 
confessor to all of them, he has to be fair to all, he has to do 
things for their good that they hate him for and resist with 
all their might. He has to be a business man with an understand- 
ing of and a sympathy for the artistic aspirations of the people 
who prepare, shape or portray what is finally placed on the 
screen. He is a combination of headmaster of a school and coach 
of a football team, not to mention kindergarten teacher and boy 
scout. 

For Emil Jannings’ first American picture, I chose as director 
the most “American” director on the lot, Victor Fleming, who 
Jater directed for David O. Selznick the history-making Gone 
With the Wind. I thought Jannings should appear on the 
screen in his initial Hollywood picture with the fewest German 
mannerisms and the nearest approach in acting style to the 
Anglo-Saxon. I thought Fleming would appreciate his acting 
scope, and while not making him into a Tom Mix or Buck 
Jones, would nevertheless make people in Joplin, Mo.,-or 
Little Rock, Ark., feel that Jannings might have been born in 
Brooklyn, as indeed he was. But Jannings was stunned, “A 
cowboy director! He makes Westerns!” he screamed in Eng- 
lish only slightly less battered than his heart seemed to be. 
The picture was The Way of All Flesh. Fleming did a smooth, 
heart-warming piece of direction, but every day Jannings 
would come to my office at the end of shooting and plead with 
me to take him out of the picture. I assured him daily he was 
making a great film, that he would overnight become an Ameri- 
can screen favorite. He kept on pleading with me. Finally I had 
to refuse to discuss the matter with him any further. 

And when the picture was previewed at last, luck was with me. 
The audience laughed and cried—all in the right places—and 
Jannings received an ovation. He remained a major star until 
sound put an end to his career in Hollywood. - 

The record on Jannings would not be complete if I did not 
add the sad note that Jannings later became the head of the UFA 
studios in Berlin under the Nazis. His mother was a Jewess, but 
he managed to qualify as an Aryan by swearing under oath that 
he was born out of wedlock, and that his mother was his father’s 
housekeeper. Bastards and Nazis were generally indistinguish- 
able, but Jannings was the only person I ever heard of to become 
legally a bastard in order to qualify as a Nazi. 

During Janning’s zenith, we developed our own American 
brand of the Jannings ebullience and magnetism. Josef von 
Sternberg had directed Underworld, which, like Little Caesar a 
few years later, was to inaugurate a whole cycle of gangster melo- 
dramas. George Bancrolt walked right off that screen into the 
hearts of millions. He was one of the fastest-made stars in all 
the annals of the screen. He literally was unknown one day, and 
one of the six big stars the next. 

About this same time, 1927, I grabbed off as Executive As- 
sistant one of the brightest young men that this generation of 
Hollywood has produced, David O, Selznick. What's more, I 
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took him from M-G-M. This fact is significant, for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has the reputation of never having lost to other 
studios any talented employe, whether in the writing, directing, 
acting or executive departments, that it wanted to hold on to. 

Selznick added a chapter of great achievement to Paramount 
production, leaving there to take charge of the R. K. O. studios, 
leaving there to return to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as one of its 
foremost producers, and in turn leaving there to organize his 
own company, Selznick-International, which is today the strong- 
est one-man independent outfit in the business, and which made 
the precedent-shattering Gone With the Wind. 

I hope I’ve succeeded in this letter in giving you some of the 
feeling of those fabulous times. In spite of the scandals, the 
Neilan-like escapades and the reckless spending (which can 
hardly be blamed on Hollywood, since it was characteristic of 
the whole Prohibition era), the early and middle '20s saw our 
medium reach real artistic heights. Films like The Covered 
Wagon and The Iron Horse dramatized America’s pioneer cour- 
age for millions of people growing cynical and complacent about 
our great traditions. My own film, Wings—which, by the way, 
I'm flattered that you still remember—glorified for a tremendous 
public the establishment of American air power. 


Tin afraid you're finding that my answers to your 
letters grow longer and longer. That's because the 
more questions you ask, the more memories you 
bestir. Most of these stories that keep popping into 
consciousness as I write were stored away, per- 

; manently, I thought, in the attic of my mind. All 
I can say is that when you asked me at the beginning of all this 
to do some of your remembering for you, you probably didn’t 
know what you were letting yourself in for. 


As ever, 
BoP 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 
Dear B. P.: 

I asked for it all right, and I’m getting it. Honestly, when I 
started to write you begging a few drops of personal reminis- 
cence I never expected such a mighty historical flow. I feel like 
a man who thinks he’s going to take a shower and finds himself 
standing under Niagara. But understand, I’m not complaining. 
I've felt for a long time that Hollywood history is a sadly neg- 
lected field. The Porters, the Seligs and King Baggotts die off 
without leaving any permanent account of one of America’s 
most spectacular achievements, the establishment of the greatest 
mass medium for art and entertainment the world has known. 

But now let’s get down to business. In this little chronology 
I'm trying to lay out, Period Four marked the establishment of 
the modern film companies and the perfection of the silent film. 
That leads us naturally to Period Five, the technological coup 
that ushered in the reign of sound. 

I was 13 or 14 then, so I have a broader pattern of memories 
to draw on. I remember the impact of The Jazz Singer, of course, 
and I remember how effective the use of sound was in your Jan- 
nings picture, The Patriot, when the Mad Czar, mute through- 
out the film, suddenly calls on his political adviser (Lewis Stone 
as Pahlen) to rescue him from a group of assassins, not knowing 
what the audience knows, that it is Pahlen who has engineered 
the assassination. I can still hear the echoes of Jannings’ terrified 
cry for help as Stone walks deliberately, unheedingly up the 
palace steps. 

But my memories even of those comparatively recent years 
are spotty and probably none too trustworthy; so this time I’m 
asking you to turn the clock back to 1927-1930, when we were 
singing If I Had a Talking Picture of You and “Okay for 
sound” became the battle-cry of a new waye of Hollywood pio- 
neers. 

Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Budd: 

It was, of course, inescapable that the screen would, like all 
children, learn to talk. But it began to talk so stridently as to 
cause a kind of panic. The effect was as though a child spoke as 
its first words, “You can all go to hell.” And that is exactly where 
a great many film leaders thought the screen was headed for. 

The silent film during the first five years of the ’20s was assum- 


ing a stature, a maturity and a power, almost a glory, that seemed 
to be reaching art adulthood. The Germans had given us the 
provocative The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Charlie Chaplin had 
reached the heights of his pantomime comedy in The Gold Rush, 
James Cruze’s The Covered Wagon had swept across the screen 
with the rush and impact of a tornado. F. W. Murnau’s The Last 
Laugh had brought satire to the screen with all its bite; and the 
Russian Eisenstein, influenced, I believe, by the editing tech- 
nique of the great Guffeth, had put into The Battleship Potem- 
kin cutting devices and pictorial imagery that had made our 
earlier cinematic advances seem crude and amateurish. 

All of us leaned back and assured ourselves that at last we 
had mastered the visual art of entertainment. From now on we 
would even try to make pictures without sub titles; the camera 
was enough, we did not need words. And then, overnight, we 
were conquered by words, talked down by them, talked back 
to, and we, not the screen, were silenced. 

The screen had been mumbling something which sounded as 
though it were trying to talk for several years before Al Jolson 
opened his mouth in The Jazz Singer and The Singing Fool, 
and all in moviedom knew that a talking, singing screen was 
here to stay. Ironically Warner Brothers, being crowded out 
of theaters by Zukor, Loew and Fox, had turned to talkies in 
desperation, as a means of forcing their producer-competitors 
to play their pictures. Instead, by the overwhelming verdict of 
the public, they compelled all the others to start making talking 
pictures themselves. eae 2 


Great directors became like little boys learning a new game. 
Every kid in a studio who had taken a one-year course in high 
school physics became more important than the producers. 
Sound brought many great new stars to the screen and killed a 
few old ones. Where it gave new power and importance to a 
William Powell, it sentenced John Gilbert and Ramon Novarro 
to film death, for their squeaky voices belied the male prowess 
of their silent personalities. Clara Bow skidded from the heights 
to obscurity—the poor girl stammered. (I may say that I followed 
the Mrs. Hush contest on the radio a few months ago very 
closely and never spotted the speaker as Clara, mainly, I think, 
because her stutter has by now disappeared.) 

Bancroft actually laughed himself out of sound pictures. He 
had a hearty, booming laugh that bowled audiences over at 
first with its gusty infectiousness. But as the laugh went on and 
on, in picture after picture, it began to annoy people. “Nothing 
can be that funny, Buster!” I actually heard one man yell at 
the screen. I begged George to curb the laugh. I tried to make 
sure that he would not laugh even once in a picture, but George 
would wait for a spot that he knew could not be cut out of the 
picture and would then give out with his ear-shattering roar. 
George’s popularity declined almost as 
fast as it had flowered. He was then getting 
$6,000 a week. His option was up, and I 
knew we could not afford to keep him on 
at that salary. I told him we wanted to go 
on with him, rebuild him carefully to a top 
place again, but could only pay him $4,000 
a week until his audience-pull reappeared. 
George looked me in the eye and said, 
“Ben, how can you? I know I am the big- 
gest grosser on the Paramount lot. You're 
just trading.” Try as I would, I could not 
convince him. We had to let him go, and 
George found what so many misguided 
people in Hollywood have found, that one 
can go from $6,000 a week to nothing. No- 
body wanted him at any price. It was only 
after several years that George again began 
to play small parts. He discovered the hard 
way that the rungs of the ladder downward 
break under one’s feet, and that the fall 
is hard and fast. 

Sound brought a new type of director to 
Hollywood, the stage director, men like 
John Cromwell, George Cukor, William 
Keighley and Rouben Mamoulian. The 
amazing thing, though, is that so many of 
the great silent directors mastered the new oe 
medium and not only maintained but 
actually increased their directorial reputa- 
tions. Some of these indomitable screen 
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creators are John Ford, King Vidor, Victor Fleming, Robert Z. 
Leonard, William Dieterle, Tay Garnett, Raoul Walsh, Michael 
Curtiz, Frank Capra, William Wyler, Lewis Milestone and 
George Stevens. They not only mastered the new technique, but 
in fact made even greater pictures than in their silent days. « .- 

The producers, too, had to re-qualify .to hold their jobs. 
As stage directors were forced to learn the rudiments of 
camera and cutting, so the producers had to learn to think 
in terms of acts rather than in scenes, in terms of plays 
rather than in terms of the novel. Both groups blundered 
into a fused knowledge. 

I remember an early recruit from the stage who found him- 
self directing a scene on a yacht, an actual yacht on actual 
water. For once in his life he was directorially all at sea. He 
wanted some sea gulls; so he ordered his assistant to break 
crackers for his boat scenes. The picture had a large budget and 
the prop-man must have bought out a whole cracker factory, for 
soon there were thousands of gulls, there were so many gulls 
the cameraman couldn't see the faces of the principals. To prove 
his complete control of the situation, the director gave the com- 
mand to his assistant, “Bring those gulls in one at a time.” 

Another of his stage colleagues, photographing on a beach, 
found a cliff in the way of all his shots. He calmly turned to the 
prop man and said, “Hang a scrim in front of that cliff.” 

Perhaps the sorriest mistake made by one of the stage direc- 
tors who found all nature their stage but didn’t know a camera's 
limitations was the fellow who was approached by one of his 
actors after a scene had been shot, who tried to whisper in the 
director’s ear. The director, engrossed in where to place the 
camera for his next scene—as if he knew!—impatiently said, 
“Later, later.” At the end of the day he asked the actor what 
he had wanted to say. “Nothing much,” the actor replied huffily, 
“I was just trying to tell you that I had entered on the right 
and exited on the left.” The stage graduate, not to be shown 
up by a mere film actor, calmly said, “Oh, that’s all right. I'l 
just turn the film around.” 

Yes, that was indeed a time of sound and fury, of chaos and 
creation all blended into one confused convulsion. The present 
coming of television cannot cause the throes that sound brought 
to Hollywood. The industry can get used to it by more gradual 
steps, and the organization has advanced to the point where it 
can absorb the shock of innovation. But for all the talk on the 
screen, the Chinese who said that a picture is worth 10,000 
words is proved right every day in picture theaters, where the 
eye still wins over the ear in grasping meanings and emotions. 
The most able directors, like John Ford, John Huston or Robert 
Siodmak are able to keep sound in its place. 

As ever, 
B. P. 


...and dived at the Zero—oops! Guess Ive lost 
the knack ... been three years since I’ve flown.” 
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THIRTY ODD YEARS IN HOLLYWOOD 


Inghamdale Farm, 
New Hope, Pa. 


I realize that great strides have been made since the advent 
of sound only twenty years ago, that in spite of the die-hards 
who thought sound would destroy cinema technique and drive 
away the fans “who liked to write their own scenarios as they 
went along,” the addition of the human yoice and audible 
sound effects has made possible better writing and more intelli- 
gent playing than in the days when players would make up 
their own dialogue to go along with their exaggerated gestures, 
and when directors would say, “When I count five, turn your 
head slowly toward the left.” 

I know that sound has brought us Shakespeare, Hollywood's 
somewhat ludicrous Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream as well as Olivier’s Hamlet. I know that sound 
has brought us O’Neill, the somewhat cumbersome Mourning 
2ecomes Electra as well as effective picturizations like Anna 
Christie and The Long Voyage Home. Sound has brought 
us the best popular music of Gershwin, Cole Porter and 
Irving Berlin and sound has made possible some enduring film 
comedies from It Happened One Night to Sitting Pretty. The 
Informer, Stagecoach, Modern Times, Wuthering Heights, The 
Best Years of Our Lives, The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
The Search and Key Largo, either in whole or in part, are 
works of art. 

Yet, since you’ve read some of my criticisms of Holly- 
wood, you know how short of the mark I feel Hollywood 
has fallen. Out here in the country where there is little to 
do for entertainment at night except watch television or 
movies, we rarely find more than one or two pictures in 
ten that are really worth their six bits. Despite Hollywood's 
great resources of talent and technical equipment and skill, 
there seem to be fewer and fewer pictures of individual 
distinction. 


a This isn’t merely a highbrow opinion. Box office 
is dipping sharply today, probably partly because 
of the general dip in purchasing power, but I think 
also because the great American public is grow- 
ing weary of seeing the same warmed-over plots, 
the same stereotyped characters and characteriza- 
tions. For years you producers have been talking about catering 
to that hypothetical “12-year-old-mind.” I say maybe you're not 
giving the American public enough credit. That’s why I think 
Sam Goldwyn deserves three long cheers for making The Best 
Years of Our Lives, an honest picture of veteran readjustment 
directed with loving care by Willie Wyler. The fact that that 
picture could not only win the critics’ huzzahs but go out and 
break box-office records is a phenomenon that Hollywood should 
not discount. 

I think that Hollywood is entering another transition stage 
today, and I wish I could believe this could develop into a new 
golden age in which the poor movyie-goer gets a better break 
for his hard-earned buck. In terms of mass influence, Hollywood 
is still the cultural capital of the world. This pre-eminence 
should be considered not merely an opportunity for enjoying 
tremendous financial returns but a responsibility to meet the 
challenge of world demands by raising the screen’s artistic and 
entertainment standards, 

But that’s enough from me. You’ye been watching this “sleep- 
ing giant of the arts” for thirty-odd years. What’s your opinion? 
How can we get this sleeping giant on his feet and wide awake? 

Always, 
Budd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Dear Budd: 

The answer to your last will probably mean the end of me 
in Hollywood, but truth is more important to me than that, 
so here goes. Even if it turns out that I’m writing my own 
epitaph, at least it’s appropriate that I pass it on to you for 
use in a magazine called True. 

To enumerate all that is wrong with Hollywood almost calls 
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for the mathematical symbols of Albert Einstein. So Tl just 
try to set down some of the major items on the debit side, and 
although they are presented not necessarily in the order of 
their importance, I believe they will add up to a fair picture 
of what is wrong with our movies. 

First of all, the star system. By virtue of public support and 
affection, stars began to exercise extra-contractual powers and 
prerogatives, at first subtle and unwritten, then actually em- 
bodied in the contracts themselves. As their sway over the hearts 
and purses of theater-goers grew in volume and value, a greater 
control over production passed into their hands, hands that 
were not always able to weigh those ingredients of a picture 
that were good even for themselves. Domination of director, 
cast and cameraman fell to a few favorites who “could write 
their own ticket,” which too often became a one-way ticket to 
oblivion. Regardless of those who fell by the wayside and were 
quickly replaced by a newer group of dominant personalities, 
the industry is now so tied to the star-system which it has 
loudly and lustily sold to a receptive public that it cannot let 
go of it. Therefore your producer friend wants you as screen 
adapter of a Rebecca West book to convert the fat, unattractive 
husband in it into Cary Grant and in one stroke the whole 
point of a good book goes out the window. Therefore stories 
are mutilated to give the preponderance of footage and em- 
phasis to a single player; and good supporting performances are 
ruthlessly reduced or entirely eliminated to stress the star’s 
performance, and the screen is poorer by one more weak and 
diluted picture. A director, however talented, whom a star can- 
not “handle” will not be assigned to her or him again, and 
quality is sacrificed before the big name. 

Recently we have heard a lot about the superiority of British 
films over the Hollywood output, because, assumedly, the Brit- 
ish follow the Shakespearean statement, “The play’s the thing,” 
and do not change a story to suit the personality or the whim 
of a player. I would like to think that such an influence is 
at work anywhere, for then, ultimately but inevitably, a screen 
product proved to be superior to ours by the dollar votes of 
the buying public would exert a wholesome effect upon our own 
pictures, and make for a better screen. But I fear that the British 
non-star method derives neither from the same impulse to un- 
derplay their names that motivated the early American film 
impresarios nor from a greater respect for the story than is 
felt or followed by American producers. Rather, I believe it 
stems from the fact that during and since the war there have 
been few or no British screen stars who were popular in America. 
It is as important for British producers to secure dollars in 
America as it is for American producers to secure pounds in 
England; and British producers were therefore compelled by 
considerations of commerce, and not by artistic preferment, to 
resort to a non-star system. Better pictures are the immediate 
result. As British players win the approval and affection of 
American film audiences, as Deborah Kerr, Ann Todd, James 
Mason and Rex Harrison already have done, we shall see 
whether normally sagacious merchandising impels British pro- 
ducers to star and adyertise them yoluntarily, in order to short- 
cut to larger immediate box-office returns, or whether the stars 
will assert their power to command starring importance anyway 
—and all the controls that go with it. 

The more I think about it, the more I am convinced that 
star-power is like hard liquor, and that, as every alcoholic be- 
came that way because he felt he could always control the 
stuff, so every star who rises to the dominance of a company 
believes that he or she will know better than other stars who 
have tried it and failed what story to select, how to organize 
it into a screenplay, which director can best guide it to the screen 
and how to cut the picture to retain and balance its true merits. 
It seldom works out. Even stars can’t have everything. 

Now that we have paid our dubious compliment to the star 
system, let us take a look at the important producing companies. 

The big studios began in the early ’20s to sign writers, di- 
rectors and players to insure a steady flow of what they hoped 
to be good film product. As a consequence, frequently M-G-M, 
which employed Clark Gable and Greer Garson, would find 
themselves with a story that was more suitable for Gary Cooper 
or Claudette Colbert, under contract to Paramount. Equally 
often, Paramount would find themselves with a story that more 
naturally fitted Gable and Garson. But because Gable and Gar- 
son were advertised and exploited as “exclusive” M-G-M stars, 
and Cooper and Colbert were as firmly established in the orbit 
of Paramount, the two studios would not pursue the obvious 


and sensible policy of exchanging their stars. They would not 
even do the equally sensible thing, exchange their stories. In- 
stead, they would try to tailor their stories to fit the stars they 
owned. And all four stars would emerge with poor vehicles. 

Another glaring Hollywood wrong is a set of the most cock- 
eyed economics ever foisted upon an American industry. This 
arises out of the theory laid down by the leading American 
distributors in 1920 that films should just break even in the 
richest country in the world, with the greatest number of thea- 
ters of any country in the world, the United States, and make 
their profits in England. Thus, when a gentleman named 
J. Arthur Rank sought to capture the world film market, he 
overnight became a menace to the profit potential of all Ameri- 
can motion pictures. Why an American motion picture should 
only break even in America and should have to seek its profit 
in hard-pressed England has never been explained, but until 
this nonsensical situation is corrected the American industry 
can never be solid or solvent. 

The result of the recent loss, for all practical profit purposes, 
of the British market because of government dollar-restrictions, 
may be a blessing in disguise. True, it will force the reduction 
of budgets for American-made movies, but if this brings us back 
to the days when ingenuity, resourcefulness and imagination 
produced great pictures without the drunken-sailor spending 
that marked the lush war years, we will have gained rather than 
lost by the temporary deprival of British revenue. Today, for 
instance, the studio overhead in Hollywood ranges from 35% 
to 60% of every dollar spent. This means that one-third to nearly 
two-thirds of all money represented on the screen is not spent for 
anything that appears on the screen, but goes for the salaries of 
executives .who add little to a picture’s merit. These salaries, 
ranging from $2,000 to $6,000 a week, are one of the greatest 
contributing causes to the high cost of pictures. Whenever an 
economy wave, such as the one now in effect because of the 
British shut-off, hits the town, it takes the form of discharging 
$45 a-week stenographers and secretaries, which does not reduce 
cost of production by one-tenth of one per cent, while the high- 
salaried moguls of the studio remain immune. I remember at 
Paramount, in the depression years, when Sam Katz, now a 
mighty figure in the executive council of M-G-M, was placed 
in charge of operations by Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the bankers 
to whom Paramount then owed $11,000,000 on short-term notes. 
He came to the Paramount studio with a message that we had 
to cut $100,000 off secretarial salaries. I pointed out to him 
that we had three million-dollar pictures in work, that I could 
easily cut $100,000 from the budget of each of them, and that 
I would rather do that than cut girls down to the point where 
they could not buy a pair of stockings. His reply was a classic. 
He looked me calmly in the eye and said, “Ben, if we cut a 
million dollars a year from our producing budget, it will make 
no impression on Otto Kahn [head of Kuhn, Loeb]. But if I 
can go back to New York and tell him we have cut the salaries 
of stenographers by $100,000 a year, he will say, ‘Now you're 
getting down to business.’ ” 

What's Wrong With The Movies? The film creators have 
grown rich, fat, soft and indolent. During the war years, when 
more people had more money than they ever had before and 
would buy anything portrayed on the screen, good, bad, in- 
different or just plain lousy, movie producers fell under the 
illusion that they could do no wrong. Every time anyone dared 
criticize one of their efforts, they would reach for a ledger and 
yell, “That shows how much you know, it’s cleaning up!” Hap- 
pily—for the quality of our films at least—those days are now 
gone. The growing competition from abroad and the curtailed 
foreign markets will force upon them a greater scrutiny of what 
they are producing, and why. 

One further gripe, which I suspect I share with millions of 
fans: there is no reason why a commodity that enjoys the vast 
circulation of a motion picture should charge $1.00, $1.50, or 
even $2.00 to the consumer for admission. That is all part and 
parcel of the bad economics into which the motion-picture 
industry has been allowed to drift and on which it is now found- 
ering. At one time in Hollywood four pictures were showing 
simultaneously at admission prices ranging from $1.50 to $2.00. 
These were Samuel Goldwyn’s The Best Years of Our Lives, 
Frank Capra’s It’s A Wonderful Life, M-G-M'‘s The Yearling 
and David O. Selznick’s A Duel in the Sun. I rather think the 
public’s verdict was that the only picture among the four that 
lived up to its own publicity was Best Years of Our Lives, 
and even that one should have cost less than $1.50 to see. 


The high cost of living will finally force down the cost of 
motion-picture entertainment. When that time comes—it is 
already coming to New York and Chicago—there will be a bigger 
Hollywood panic. Umpteen more stenographers will be fired. 
A secretary will have to do the work of three producers instead 
of two, until they discover that one producer can do the work 
of three. But out of it all will come order and a renewed vigor 
—and maybe fewer but more good pictures. 

But any discussion of what’s wrong with the movies should 
also examine the question, “What’s wrong with the public?” 

Why does the public open its arms and its purses to every 
vulgar musical rehash and spurn an Informer, or an Ox-Bow 
Incident? Laurence Olivier’s splendid Henry the Fifth will not 
gross in America one-fifth of the usual take on an average Betty 
Grable picture. Is American education deficient culturally? Are 
we all becoming pulp-magazine-minded? After all, movie pro- 
ducers cannot long remain in business without giving the public 
what it wants. Why doesn’t it want more honest stories? 


Why does the public insist on double bills? Oh, 
I know, an articulate minority shouts out against 
the double bill, but every time an exhibitor has 
tried to show a single picture he has watched his 
customers walk off to the nearest competitor 
showing a double bill. A return to the single 
bill would spur an immediate improvement in all film fare. 
There just isn’t enough talent in Hollywood for the making of 
500 good pictures a year, and that is the number of pictures 
the double bill consumes. 

And as long as we are “whying,” why is the American public 
(and maybe this goes for you too, Budd!) so downright snob- 
bish in its praise of every little artistic picture that comes from 
England or France, and so aloof toward every Hollywood at- 
tempt at unusualness or experimentation in story-telling? I re- 
member one of the finest little pictures ever made which didn’t 
earn the cost of the prints, let alone the negative cost. It was 
Krank Borzage’s No Greater Glory, based upon Molnar’s Paul 
Street Boys, one of the greatest stories ever written in any 
language. If this picture had come from England, it would have 
been hailed as a great triumph over Hollywood mediocrity. 

Another great Hollywood Wrong is Censorship. Our so-called 
“Code” operates where it hurts the most, in the selection of 
stories. It has not kept brutality, bestiality and cheapness from 
the screen. Yet it reduces to a whisper or stifles entirely some 
of the greatest love stories of all time. Socio-emotional problems 
like that which we tried to depict in An American Tragedy 
are slashed unmercifully. And though the Code subscribed’ to 
by the industry is limiting enough, when we get down to the 
little busybody police-censors, who must have set some sort of 
record by their recent banning of Hamlet in Boston, I wonder 
sometimes if we shouldn’t have a new amendment to our Bill 
of Rights providing for Freedom of the Screen. 

But if I were asked what Hollywood's greatest shortcoming 
was I would say that it is lack of sufficient creative freedom 
for the directors and writers who have proyed that they have 
unique talents to offer us. Consistent individualists like Charley 
Brackett and Billy Wilder (Lost Weekend, The Emperor Waltz, 
A Foreign Affair), John Ford and Dudley Nichols are worth 
their weight in gold. But Brackett and Wilder had to promise 
to do a sure-fire job like The Emperor Waltz in order to get 
the studio bosses to let them treat a daring subject like Lost 
Weekend, just as Ford and Nichols once had to bargain with 
their front offices in order to be allowed to make the memorable 
Informer. It is torch-bearing films like these, however—and 
like The Search, Boomerang and Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
—that bolster Hollywood's reputation and bring in new audi- 
ences. 

As long as Hollywood is still flexible enough to allow elbow 
room for progressive young executives like Dore Schary and 
creative room for new talents like de Rochemont’s and John 
Huston’s, while still standing by the old hands like Ford, Wyler 
and Stevens, our town is not to be sold short. 

As ever, 
1s 
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Hour of Glory 


[Continued from page 99] 


really zinged and whomped, Mama 
Ederle burst into tears and the little he- 
roine came aboard the official welcoming 
boat and immediately created the first 
incident, one of many that day which 
empurpled Uncle Dudley. 

There were general family embraces 
at the gangway, daughter and mother, 
daughter and sisters, husband and wife, 
including Pegler and Julie, she having 
returned on the Berengaria, and then 
with all the warmth and naturalness that 
was part of her, Trudy threw her arms 
around Pegler, a vulgar pressman, and 
hugged him, he having paid a visit to 
her training camp earlier in the summer. 
Pegler hugged back, causing the choler 
to rise clear to Uncle Dudley’s topknot. 
He broke it up, pulling Trudy away with 
the admonition, “Come come! None of 
that, now.” 

On the afterdeck, Charley Oberwager 
went into his welcoming speech for the 
United German Societies and really gave 
forth with Deutschland Uber Alles, cit- 
ing Bismark, Friederich der Grosse, 
Goethe, Schiller, Barbarossa, Heinrich 
Heine, Heinie Mueller and Heinie Groh, 
Wagner (both Richard and Honus), 
Martin Luther and Emil Jannings as 
Teutonic gods sweeping out the Pan- 
theon to prepare it for the admission of 
Germania’s favorite daughter. 

By this time brother Malone looked 
like he was going to bust a gusset, 
which he did, breaking in upon Char- 
ley’s oration with the suggestion that he 
come up out of the rathskeller; what 
Trudy was, was a good 100 per cent 
American girl and, Gotterdammerung, 
cut out the hasenpfeffer. 

Charley thereupon yielded to president 
of the Meat Council Burch who said in 
ringing tones: “The public will pardon 
the retail meat dealers if they rise to 
remark that Miss Ederle’s triumph may 


be attributed in some measure to the fact 
that she is a daughter of a butcher; that 
meats have always been a staple article 
of food in her diet; that a thick, juicy 
steak is her favorite dish, and that several 
times during her swim she renewed her 
strength with beef extract.” Mr. Malone 
turned the color of good, rich, nourish- 
ing beef extract. 

At the Battery a great crowd turned 
the park black with humanity as far as 
the gaze could reach and set up a thun- 
dering roar as the slender brown-haired 
girl stepped ashore, flanked by Whalen 
and Malone and more cops than you 
could get out to a riot. But Trudy had 
eyes for but one object—the red Buick 
roadster, gleaming, glittering and beck- 
oning in the summer sunshine. 


She made alittle longing gesture with 
her arms and would have run to it, but 
the organizers of her day weren’t having 
any of that either and before it could 
be presented to her, hustled her along 
through the lanes of cheering people into 
the car that was to lead the parade up 
Broadway. Disconsolately, minus its mis- 
tress, the shiny red roadster -fell in line 
far back in the procession. During the 
journey, somebody ran into it and 
crumpled a fender. 

But this was Trudy’s moment. Down 
from the windows set high in the sky- 
scraper canyons fluttered the streamers 
of ticker tape and the blizzard of torn 
paper as the cavalcade moved up Broad- 
way. Up to the heavens rose the cheers 
and roars of welcome as the people told 
Gertrude Ederle that she was great and 
gallant and they loved her for it. Never 
was there as beautiful or moving a pic- 
ture as this gentle, valiant maid perched 
up on the back of the touring car, her 
head thrown back, face lifted, her arms 
outstretched, one hand still clutching the 
little American flag, loving them back. 
This was her hour of glory. And it really 
did not matter that the bottom fell out 
of the Channel-swimming market, for no 
future she might ever have made could 
have matched the ecstasy of this welcome. 
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“Sorry the trap didn’t work, sir, but we 
guaranteed it, and there’s your money back!” 
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Even as the parade entered the City 
Hall Plaza, men in newspaper offices were 
fingering a bit of copy from the AP print- 
ing machines, a news flash which an- 
nounced that Mme. Gade Corson, the 
Frenchwoman and mother of two chil- 
dren, had succeeded in swimming the 
English Channel. Trudy had waited just 
a little too long to come home. 

Late that night, the red roadster was 
finally presented to her in front of her 
home, up on Amsterdam Avenue. But 
by that time she was glassy-eyed from 
exhaustion and hardly knew what was 
happening. And besides, with its crum- 
pled fender and hanging bumper it 
didn’t look so pretty any more. 

The next day, Dudley Field Malone 
announced that the offers to Ederle 
amounted to $900,000. But still they re- 
mained unsigned. Sunday there was a 
huge block party on Amsterdam Avenue 
for her. Monday, the child suffered a 
nervous collapse and went under a doc 
tor’s care. That was the same day that 
the Kraut, Ernst Vierkotter, also swam 
the Channel and beat Ederle’s time by 
two hours. And a little later, stout Clara- 
belle Barrett also performed the feat, but 
in something like twenty hours. 

Of course Trudy had softened up the 
Channel for all of them. It made a lot 
of difference to know that it could be 
done. But the edge was blunted and the 
kick gone out of the story. The stupen- 
dous offers, the mountains of gold, began 
to shrink like a snowpile in the sun. 

It is not true that Ederle did not make 
money. She made a great deal, but not 
what she might have, had she been han- 
dled more professionally and had the tim- 
ing been better. 

She was never in want—never would 
have been anyway, because her family 
was well off. She was able to purchase 
an $18,000 house in Pelham, she played 
the Paramount Theater and at one time 
signed a contract at $7,500 a week for 
a tank swimming act. And at no time 
did she complain. 

She had the bad luck in 1933 to injure 
her back in a fall, and for two years was 
unable to swim. The fad for long-distance 
swimming died away. By the time Trudy 
recovered from her fall and an appendt- 
citis operation, a body could have nego- 
tiated the English Channel under water 
or using no hands and rated no more 
than a few lines on the sports page. For 
a while she taught swimming at various 
pools, Playland in Rye, Bronx Beach, and 
in Puerto Rico, not because she needed 
the money but because swimming was 
her love and she liked to teach children. 
She never married. 

Her last public appearance was at the 
Aquacade in 1939 during the World’s 
Fair, where on August 6. they had a Ger- 
trude Ederle Day celebrating the 13th 
anniversary of her great swim. 

During the war she took a job testing 
precision instruments for American Ex- 
port Airlines and was so good at it they 
begged her to continue in that capacity, 
which she did until recently. 

A little more buxom, 41 now, she re- 
mains the same shy, sweet, unspoiled, 
lovable person who still hears, as she al- 
ways will, the echoes of the sweet music _ 
of her hour of glory.—Paul Gallico 
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IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE... 
No single style of furniture ever de- 
signed can be everybody’s favorite. 

Similarly, no one brand of whiskey 
can possibly taste best to everyone. 
That’s why we take the common sense 
attitude that Hunter’s delightfully 


different flavor will taste best to a 
great many men, but not necessarily 
to all men. It’s a matter of choice! 

We do sincerely believe you should 
try Hunter, Try it because it is dif- 
ferent. Try it and form your own 
opinion of its taste! 
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HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY. INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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Make the Camel 30-Day list BP ROVE 


IN YOUR ‘T-ZONE/ 


ES, make the Camel 30-day mildness 
test. Smoke Camels for 30 days... it’s 
revealing —and it’s fun to learn for yourself. 
~ Let YOUR OWN THROAT tell you the 
‘wonderful story of Camel’s cool, cool mild- 
ness. Let YOUR OWN TASTE tell you 
about the rich, full flavor of Camel’s choice 
tobaccos — so carefully aged and expertly 
blended. 

In a recent national test, hundreds of 
men and women smoked Camels, and only 
Camels, for thirty consecutive days—an av- 
erage of 1 to 2 packs a day. Noted throat 
specialists examined the throats of these 
smokers every week (a total of 2470 exami- 
nations) and reported 


NO THROAT IRRITATION 
due to smoking CAMELS! 


——— 
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Try Camels and test them as you 
smoke them. If, at any time, you are 
not convinced that Camels are the 
mildest cigarette you have ever 
smoked, return the package with the 
unused Camels and we will refund 
its full purchase price, plus postage. 
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According to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And when three leading in- 
dependent research organizations asked 113,597 doctors what 
cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel! 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


